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I. COLONIAL SCHOOLS. 



KoGER Wir-LiAMs, after returning in 1654 from a two years' visit in 
England, ivrote tbus of some of his employments while in that country : 
" It pleased the Lorci to call me for some time, and with some persons, 
to practice the Hebrew, the Greek.Laiin, Freneii and Dutch. The secre- 
tary of the council (Mr. Milton) for my Diitcli I read him, read me 
inaoy more languages. » » « i tfiugbt two young gentlemen, a 
parliament man's sons, as we teach our children English, by words, 
phrases and constant talJr." 

In these brief sentences we see the founder of Rhode Island as a 
scholar, a teacher, and the friend of Milton. It will always seem a sur- 
prising thing that the colony founded by such a man should not liave 
estalilished for itself, like the adjoining colonies of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, a system of common schools. Yet nothing is plainer than 
the reasons whicJi led (o this ; and they cannot be more cleai'ly stated 
than they were given a quarter of a century ago by Hon. E. R. Pottei', 
a man who has rendered this State almost equal service in law and in 
education : — 

" One of the first things which strikes an observer in consklerlug the early 
history of Ehode Island, is, that the population was not homogeneous. Massa- 
chusetts was settled by colonies from one people, and all actuated hy the same 
notions of religious and civil government, and of a similar religious creed. 
Connecticut was an offshoot from Massachasetta, anil the same principles and 
ideas had a coutrolliag inflneace in its settlement. 

" Rhode Island, on the contrary, was settled by men of all religions views 
and opinions. As the first settlers fled from persecution in Massachusetts, it 
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niituriillj' became au asylum for all who like tliem were persocutedforci 
sake. The predecessors of onr Baptists were al! ftgitivea ftom persecution. 
The Quakers nearly all came here from the same canse and to avoicl the severe 
laws which were made against them in other colonies. And the friends and fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Hutchinson constituted a respectable portion of the new com- 
munity. Here, too, half a century after the first settlement, came a colony of 
French Hugnenots, driven from their country by the same spirit which liad ex- 
pelled iloger Williams ftom our sister colony. 

" For the very reason that in this colony no religion was estahlished, nor the 
observance of any reUgious forms compelled by law, it was natural tliat many 
should resort here who had no religion at all ; and that the settlement should 
include many wild spirits, who came here because In the then thinly peopled 
country on the borders of our beautifli! bay, they could obtain an easy subsist- 
ence, free ftom the restraints of all Jaw whatever. 

' ' Rhode Island thus differed entirely from the neighboring states in its mode 
of settlement. Its population resembled more the population of one of our 
western states at tlie present day ; a collection of people coming ftom different 
nations and at different times, some actuated by the desire of religions fteedom, 
some by desire of fteedom ftom all law ; some by the spirit of speculation, (for 
even that then prevailed) ; and some ftom that wild love of adventure which 
has always exercised such a sway in the breast of man. 

" Driven fl'om Massachusetts under such circumstances, the original settlers 
viewed everything which they had left behind them with hostility. In Massa- 
chusetts, as in most eai'ly settlements, the clergy being the only class of leisure, 
were the depositories of the learning of the inl5int commonwealth. The clergy 
also always exercised an active control in tlieir government ; and wars, leagues 
and important government measures, were seldom undertaken without tlieir 
sanction. 

"Hence, in a great measure, has arisen the feeling against a settled and sala- 
ried clergy, which has always been a characteristic of our people, and which 
prejudice remains in some parts of the State to the present day in undiminished 
strength. Hence, we have lost the influence which such a body of men would 
always have exerted in favor of education. » * * * 

" Another circumstance, and averyimportantoneto be considered, in account- 
ing for the want of a system of public education among our forefathers was, 
that for nearly one hundred years, Rhode Island could not be said to have any 
settled government. 

" On the East, Plymouth claimed to Narragansett Bay, and for the first hun- 
dred years Rhode Island had no jorisdiction east of it. On the west, Connecti- 
cut claimed to Narragansett Bay, under her charter, which she claimed to be 
prior to that of Rhode Island. The first settlers of the Harragansett country 
were obliged to defend themselves by force, from the attempts of Connecticut 
to assert her jurlsdiclion. She incorporated towns with boundaries extending 
into Rhode Island, appointed officers at Wickford and other places, and made 
grants of land which were the origin of some of the existing titles. Some por- 
tion of the inhabitants, probably from a desire to have the protection of a 
stronger government, aclcnowledged her jurisdiction, and thus there was a sort 
of civil war constantly going on within our own limits. Citizens of Rhode 
Island were repeatedly seiaod, carried off and imprisoned for rel\isiug to obey 
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the Connecticut authorities. Land titles were disputed, aucl tliere soemeil little 
secnrity for person or property except tn tlie streugtli of the possessor. 

"After the Peqaod War, Massaclmsetts and Connecticut claimed the south 
western portion of the State by right of conquest, and in the division it fell to 
MassaehTi setts, who erected the country about Westerly into a township, by the 
name of Sonthertown. Here was another claimant for jurisdiction. But Con- 
necticut seems afterwards to have again asserted her jurisdiction, and Massa^ 
chusetts at last gave op the contest. 

" The settlement at Warwick had also similar difficulties to contend with. A 
part of their inliabitanta had submitted themselves to Ma^sachnsetts, who as- 
serted her claims to that c.ountry, and imprisoned its people for resisting her 
authority. 

"Again, in the great Indian war of 1676, the western portion of our State 
was made the battle ground on which Massachusetts and Connecticut contended 
Ibr victory over the Indiana. The settlers of Rhode Island had always main- 
tained a friendly interconrse with the Indians, and had. ire cause to complain of 
them. The war arose from causes growing out of the policy and past wars of 
the neighboring colonies. Yet nest to the Indians, Rhode Island was the prin- 
cipal sufferer. The armies of the united colonies desolated the country, and 
what they left, the Indians, exasperated and driven to desperation, burnt and 
destroyed. Almost all the inliabltants on the west side of the Bay were obliged 
to retreat to Newport, fbr shelter and protection. 

" After the war, the settlers returned to their ruined homes. Bat Connecti- 
cat, powerful from her recent victory, continued the contest for jurisdiction, 
Rhode Island, weak and exhausted by a war she had not provoked, was sub- 
jected to the bmden and expense of almost continued negotiations in England; 
and it was not until 1728, nearly one hundred years li'om the date of the arrival 
of Roger Williams, that the boundary was settled, and Rhode Island ac([uived 
undisputed control of Narragansett. 

" It was not until 1709, that Rhode Island felt strong enough and sure enough 
of the success of her cause, to grant land titles In Narragansett. Before that 
time, the country along the shore of the Bay had been settled, and the rights of 
the settlers undisturbed, but all the central and western portions of the Nan'a- 
gansett country, were occupied as our public lands in the West now arp, by 
squatters, as they are called. Their claims were acknowledged, their conflicting 
boundaries settled by surveys, and deeds given them ftom the State, about 1709. 

" As may be supposed, during these tronbles, the population of the western 
part of the State, then colony, was small in number, scattered and feeble. 
When, in 1G61, a company was formed at Hewpoit, for the purpose of settling 
Misquamicuck, there was a powerful nation of Indians between them and their 
destined western abode. In leaving their old homes they had the same difficulties 
to encounter, the same anxieties for the future, which the emigrants of the pre- 
sent day meet with in our western wilderness. And when afterwards they were 
incorporated as a township, it received the name of Westerly. 

"It would be unreasonable to expect of a people so situated much progress in 
the comforts and elegancies of life. Occupied with keeping up a Meudlyinter- 
conrse with the natives on the one side, and defending their lives and property 
from the attacks and machinations of rival colonies, who regarded and treated 
them as heretics, rebels or intruders, on the otiicr ; it required ail their energies 
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to gain a, bure siihsistonce. N"o wonder, therefore, tliat tlioy dirl not ostabliah 
schools and colleges, nnd that we do uot find among tiiem the arts, and the I'o- 
flnemeut of manners, which we could only expect in aa older and more settled 
state of society. 

" Thei'e is another feet in the social history of Rhode Island wMeh ought not 
lightly to be passed over, because its influence ts still to be traced among us. 
The Institution of domestic slavery for a long time existed here. * * * • 

"But slave labor was uearly contlced to the towas along the Narragansett 
Bay, — Newport, Portsmouth, South Kingstown, North Kingstown, Exeter, War- 
wick, Bristol and Jamestown. South liingstown had the greatest nmnberiiext 
to Newport. 

" All along the belt of land adjoiulng the west side of the Bay, the country, 
generally productive, was owned in large plantations by wealthy proprietors, 
who resided on aud cultivated theii land. They had the cultivation which would 
naturally result from a life of leisure, from intercourse with each other, and 
with the best informed men of the colony, and fl-om the possession of private 
libraries, for that day, large and extensive. But any comtnon system of educa- 
tion they could not have, fl'om their very situation and distance from each other. 

" In the interior aud westernmost portions of the State the population was 
scattered, the roads and means of communication poor, and the people them- 
selves enjoying but few of the comforts and lusni'ies of life. There were no 
towns, and hut few villages, to serve as centres of communication aud informa- 
tion, and to set aa example to the rest of the community; for nearly all the 
villages in the western part of the State are of recent growth, aud the result of 
manufacturing indastiy. Their only opportunities of adding to their knowl- 
edge were their religious meetings, their town meetings, and the county 
courts." * 

It must be also remembered that tlie populaMon of Eliodo Island, ex- 
clusive of Indians, did not exceed 7,000 in 1G80, and was only 10,000 
at the end of the century, A census taken in 1730 gave but 17,93o. Ex- 
cept in a few of the larger settlements, therefore, there was no great 
opportunity for the organization of a public scliool system ; and the sobool 
history of a few of these settlements is the early history of education in 
Rhode Island. 

Among these settlements Newport cleayiy took thelead inrespeot to 
schools. The early town records are in very imperfect condition, having 
been carried off by a Tory Sheriff when the British entered the island ; 
having been sank at Hurlgate, been kept in Nevi York a year without dry- 
ing, and been returned in a mutilated state by the British commander. But 
it is linown from other autliority that, in two years fl'om the foundation 
of the town, a school was established under the following circumstances : 

•Addresa <lp,llverecl before the Eho'le Island HlstorlGnl Society, on the evening of 
FebinaiT IStli. 1B51, by Elialia E. Potter, member of Oic society. Pi'OTiflence, 1851. (Re. 
printeil, lti75.) Compare tlic similiir views expressed in an article in BamarcTa Journal 
of B. I. Institute, &e., 11 , 3S. II was attiitiiited to Judge Stapies. 
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Eev. Robert Lenthal, a clergyman of the cLurch of England, was called 
by the people of Weymouth, Massachusetts, to be their pastor ; bnt left 
Massachusetts from some ecelesiaatieal ttouble, and came to Newport, 
where he assisted Eev. Dr. Clarke in the ministry. According lo Ca'.- 
lender's Historical Discourse, which was for many years the only his- 
tory of Rhode Island, Mr. Lenthal was admitted as fieeman, Angust 
6, 1640. 

" And August 20, Mr. Lenthal was, by vote, called to keep a public school for 
the learning of yonth, and for his encouragement tKere was gi'aated to Iilm and 
hia heirs, oue hundred acres of land, and four more for an house lot ; it was also 
voted 'that one hundred acres should be laid fbrth and appropriated for a 
school, for encoTtragement of the poorer sort, to train tip their, youth in learning-, 
and Mr. Eobert Lenthal, while he contimies to teach school, is to have the ben- 
efit thereof.' But this gentleman did not tarry very long ; I find him gone to 
England the nest year hut one." * 

It is not clearlj' established that any community in New England can 
claim an earlier school record than thii. The first public teacher in Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, was apparently elected in 1640, for it is not clear 
that the school taught in that city by Rev, John Fisk, ia 1637, was es- 
tablished by any public vote. The first petition for a free school in 
Boston, Massachusetts, is dated in 1636 ; but the fii'st record concerning 
sncii schools in Boston was made in 1642,f as was the first record in 
Hartford, Ct. 

This school tract of ono hundred acres was allotted in what is now the 
town of Middletown, but in 1661 was exchanged for a tract afterwards 
known as Newtown, or school land. In 1668, this tract was ordered to 
be divided into lots, " and to be sold or loaned on condition that the 
purchasers should pay lo the town treasurer an annual rent to constitute 
a fund for the schooling and educating of poor children, according to the 
direction of the town council for the time being, who are hereby empow- 
ered to direct, regnlate and manage the said charily in behalf of the town, 
to the best advantage, according to the true intent and meaning 
thereof," J 

It is plain from the records, that the original school-house existed in 
1685, and that it was decaying in 1700, when, at a quarter meeting, 
thei-e appears an entry " that Ebenezer Mann may have some of the lum- 
ber that hag fallen down about the old school-house, to help build his 
house," A new school-house was ordered to be built, January 31, 1704-5, 
but the order was revoked in April, and land was granted to Samuel 
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Cranston and others, for the purpose of building a school-honse there. 
Ill October, 1706, additional land was granted and ordered to be sold 
" for finishitig the school-house in or near the market pl9«e in Newport." 

It apt^ears, however, that in a few years tho subscribers to tlie school- 
house had become weary of tlieiv undertaking, and surrendered the 
building to the ownership of the town. The vote receiving it was as 
follows : 

" At aa adjoumecl quarter meeting, August 18th, 1708.— Voated, That tlie 
town councE of Newport fire empowered to take ye school-house Into their 
hands, to manage all ye prudential aflliiTS belonging to eakl house, always re- 
serving to ye c[uarter meeting in said town ye power of choosing ye school mas- 
ters for satd house, alvraya provided that ye freemen of said town assembled in 
their qnarter meeting have power further to alter or order ye above premises 
and the * * power always be Invested therein," 

But the building does not soeio to ha\'e been finally completed, belft'y 
and all, until April, 1739. 

Thus Robert Lenthal, and after him John Jethroand Thomas Fox, 
schoolmasters, had buildings in which to teach, and had, moreover, an 
allotted salary from the income of the school lands. Thomas Fox at one 
time had the salary of £2, which would now hardly procure the services 
of a first class teacher; but as the whole school lands were let for £8, it is 
evident that a tittle money, in those days, bought a good deal. Farthev 
details of these negotiations sometimes occur as follows ; 

" Quarter meeting, Apill 17,1709. — Mr. William Gilbert being chosen school- 
master for ye town of Newport, and proposing that Upon conditions, the c[uai'ter 
meeting grant him of the benefit of the school laud, viz., the chamber and sellar 
and the profit arising from ye school laud in this part of the town, and some 
convenieney for keeping of fire in the wLuter season, he is willing to teach 
school for the year ensuing, andtobegln the second Monday in May next, voated 
and allowed an act of the quarter meeting," 

Eighteen months later (October 4, 1710) came this step toward "the 
higher education," 

" The petition of Mr. Gallaway, for the liberty of teaching of a latin school In 
the two little rooms in the school-house of this town, is hereby granted." 

Jn 17if9, it seems, besides the central school of Newport, there were 
two schoolmasters, paid £10 each, "in the woodspart of the town." This 
part was set off as Middletown, in 1743, after which there was apparently 
but tho central school again. The first sclioolmaster chosen in annual 
town meeting was John Callender, June 3, 1746. This gentleman was 
also pastor of tho First Baptist Chtirch, and was the author of the histor- 
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ical Jisconvse already quoted. It was a centennial address delivered in 
1738, in commemoration of the first settlement of the island. Mr. Cal- 
lender waa again chosen schoolmaster in 1747, and died fluringtlie Jan- 
uary following, being succeeded by " Terrence Donally," whose name 
indicates his origin. 

In 1763, the town voted to sell a portion of the school lands, and the 
purchase money was assigned to be used as follows : 

"Voted, That ye monies, arising by the sale of said lots and also ye annual 
quit rents fore,ver, shall tw paid to ye town treasurer, for ye time being, and yt 
ye same shall be a fund for ye schooling and educating of poor children, accord- 
hig to ye discretion of ye town council, for ye time being, who are hereby em- , 
powered to direct, regulate and manage ye said charity in behalf of said town 
to ye best advantage, according to ye triie intent and meaning thereof." 

But it appears that the town school-honae was destroyed by Are, in 
1774, and that for the next half century, no school was supported from 
the' income of the school land. Thus ended the first experiment at public 
education in the leading settlement of Rhode Island.* 

The flvst public action in behalf of education in Providence took 
place in May, 1663, when the proprietors passed the following order: 
" It is agreed by this present Assembly that one hundred acres of up- 
land and six acres of meadow (or lowland to the quantity of eight 
acres, in lieu of meadow) shall bo laid out within the bounds of this 
town of Providence ; the which land shall be reserved for the mainte- 
nance of a school in this town ; and that after the said land is laid out, 
and the bounds thereof set, it shall be recorded in our town records, ac- 
cording to the bounds fixed, and shall be called by the name of the 
school lands of Providence." 

Judge Staples, in his Annals of Providence, stales that " this is the 
earliest grant now to be found in the records, and the earliest reference 
to a school or any means of education. From a petition of John Whip- 
ple, Jr., in the files of the city clerk's office, presented to the town, Jan- 
uary 28, 1684, it appears that a whole purchase right of land had long 
before that time been set apart for the use and benefit of a school,"t 
In 1696, again, a piece of land was assigned to certain persons for the 
erection of a school-house. The same thing took place in 1751 ; and 
earlier than this, (in 1725,) Mr. George Taylor had the use of a room in 
the State House to keep a ecliool in. The first reference to a town 

* Tbe paBBBgea in tlio oai-ly town reoorclB bearing on education liave tieen oaretuny 
iranscri bed by the Probate Clerk of Newport.Mr. Benjamin B. Howland, and were printed 
in tlie 2!£ifipart Mercury of Deo. 4. 18. 1875; Jan. 15, 39, 1876. Compare Baraar<l'8 Journal, III., 
U5. 

tStiiples' Annals of Providence, p. 492. 
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school-houso is found in the records of 1752, and it is probiible that the 
town simply alloweii the schoolmaster ibe use of it, at a fixed rent, the 
pupils paying him for his services. At a town-meeting held December 
2, 1767, the citizens went so far as to vote to build " three school-bouses 
for small children and one for youth, to provide iustvuotions, and [)ay 
the expense from the treasury, and these schools to be under the super- 
vision of the school committee." A plan for the organiKatioD of these 
schools was reported bj' the committee, through Governor Jabez Bowen, 
ftnd may he found in the pages of Staples' Annals of Providence. It is an 
admirable report, and is based upou this wide provision : '" That every 
inhabitant of this town, whether they be free of the town or not, shall have 
and enjoy an eqnal right and privilege of sending their own children, and 
the children of others that may be under their care, for instruction and 
bringing up, to any or all of the said schools." 

It appears, however, that this beneficent project was defeated, and the 
grounds of defeat are thus quaintly given by Moses Brown, another 
member of the committee reporting the plan : 

" 1708. Laid before tte town by the committee, but a number of the inhabit- 
ants (and what is moat aurprlelng and reraai'kable the plan of a Pree School, 
supported by a tax, was rejected by the PooituR sort of the people,) being 
strangely led away aot to see tlieir own as well as the pablic intei'est therein, 
(bya few objectors at first,) eltlier because they were not the projeotora, or had 
not public spirit to execute so laudable a design, aad wUch was first voted by 
the town with great freedom. M. B." 

Eejecting this liberal plan, the town, after several abortive efl'orts, 
built a scbool-house jointly with private proprietors, the town owning 
only the lower story, and appointing masters to teach what was appar- 
ently a free school. The town passed rules for hoth schools and appointed 
a committee to visii both public and private schools. This was the condi- 
tion of affairs in Providence until after the American Revolution.* 

The first schoolmaster in Providence, of whom any definite memorial 
remains, was William Turpin, whose earliest record is on June 11th, 1684, 
when he executed an indenture with William Hawkins and Lydia bis 
wife, " to furnish Peregrine Gardner with board and schooling one year 
for six pounds ; forty shillings of which in beef and pork ; pork at 
two-pence, and beef at three pence half-penny, per lb. ; twenty shillings 
in corn, at two shillings per bushel ; and the balance in silver money." 
This instrument is in the handwriting of Mr. Turpin, and according to 
Judge Staples, does him credit in point of chirography. During the 
ibllowing January, he presented this petition to the town : 

• StaplciS' Aimala of Providence, pp. 192-5()2. 
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" Tlie Immlile request of William Turpin, now aciiool master of the said town, 
is, that whereas there was a parcel of land formerly granted l>y the ancestors of 
said town, aud was to be to the use and benefit of a schoolmaster, as by the 
records of the town book will more at large appear, which said order or grant 
was read to me In the presence of several gentlemen, that were the occasion of 
my settling at this town, who promised to be instrumental in the performance 
thereof. Gentlemen, my desire is that the aforesaid land may be forthwitb laid 
out, according to the said order or grant, and that the said master or his heirs 
may be Invested in the said laud, so long as he or any of them shall maintain 
the worthy art of learning. Thus leaving it to you, gentlemen, to giveaspeedy 
answer, according as you shall thinli meet, I rest yours to command. 

WlLLIiM Tdemn-"* 

There is no record as to the answer given to this petition, nor does it 
appear how long tlae petitioner could " maintain that worthy art of 
learning." He must have lieen a man of some weiglit and influence aa 
he was afterwards, successively, town representative, town clerlt and 
town treasurer. 

, Thus much for Newport and Providence. In Barringtoii, tlien a part 
of Swansea, Mass., a scliool was established in 1673, "thveeyears after old 
Plymouth had voted a free school within her borders," "for the teaching of 
grammar, rhetoric and avitliaietic, and the tongues of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, also to teach English and to write." Of this school Eev. John 
Myles wtis appointed teacher "at a salary of £^0 per annum in current 
<;ouniry pay." It is probable that this included his clerical services also, 
»s one of his successors had but £18 per year, " one quarter in money 
and the other three quarters in pi-ovisions at money price," and another 
had "£12 current money of New England, to be paid quarterly, and the 
town to ' pay for his diet'," besides 20s. " toward the keeping of his 
horse." Each of these teachers was expected '' to teach in the several 
places of the town by course," so that the horse was quite essential.f 

In Bristol it appears that the original proprietors, in 1680, granted 
land " for the common iinpi-oi'ement, for (he encouragement and use of 
an able orthodox minister, and for the use and encouragement of an able 
schoolmaster in the town." The first recoi'ded act of the citizens of 
Bciatol in regard to schools is dated in September, 1682, when it was 
voted : 

" That each person that hath children in town ready to go to school, shall 
pay three pence the week for each child's schooling to the schoolmaster, and 
the town by rate according to each ratable estate shall make the wages to amount 

* Staptes' Annals of Pi'ovklenoe, p. 4Bi. 
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to £24 the yeai'. The scloctment to look out ■> grimnni schoolmisttt ami use 
tteir endeavor to obtain £5 of t!ie cape money glinted for sinli an end." 
■'September, 1684, voted £24 the year foi Mr Cobbitt, he officiating in the 
place of a schoolmaster In this town."* 

'These seem to have been the main attempts made, befoie the E€\olu- 
tion, to establish popular education in the Rhoile Island town* Ihere 
were also some local e -orts for the instmction of tlie Inrtiani, of \ihom 
tliere were, in 1730, nearly a thousand (985), m the colon j. These 
efforts began with a gift of lancl made bj' udge Sewall, for that purpose, 
to Harvard College, in 1696. Tlie colored population was still more 
numerous and the Newport Mercury, of March 29, 1773, contained tlie 
folLwing advertisemeni : 

" Whereas a school was established, several years past, In the town oi New- 
port, by a society of benevolent clergymen of the cluirch of England, in Lon- 
don, with a handsome fund for a mistress to Instruct thirty negro children in 
reading, sewing, &c. And whereas it hath hitherto been' found difficult to 
supply the said school with the number of children required; notice Is hereby 
given, that the said school is now kept by Mrs. Mahy Bkbtt, in High Street, 
nearly opposite to Judge Johnston's, and is open to all societies In the town, to 
send their young blacks, to the number of thirty ; And, provided, that the num- 
ber cannot be nearly kept up for the fixture, the gentlemen to whose care and 
direction the said school has been entrusted will be obliged to give it np entirely 
at the expiration of six months." 

As the colored population of Newport must at this time have com- 
prised seven or eight hundred, (having liumbered 649 in 1730,) it 
certainly seemed discouraging that "all societies" could not furnish 
thirty pupils. But the appeal seems to have been successful, and Mrs. 
Brett, at any rate, renewed the advertisement of her school, still address- 
ed to " all societies," in thj Mercury for March 14, 1774. 

Furnishing an unconscious link between these slave-children and the 
more favored class, the same newspaper, on April 19, 1773, shows us 
Peleg Barker, Jr., advertising his '■ morning and afternoon school for 
young misses," adding in the same advertisement that " he has for sale 
a likely, well-limbed negro lad, eleven years old," Rising to a higher 
flight of culture, Francis Vandelenr advertises (October 17, 1774,) that 
he is ready to teach B'rench and Italian to young ladies at their dwell- 
ings. It was to Francis Vandeleur, perhaps, that the lovely Hunters 
and Champlins, of that day, owed the French accent, be it hotter or worse, 
with which they charmed the hearts of Lauzan and Deus-Ponts. 

•B!irnard'B Jonrnal, E. I. Inst., Ill, 157. 
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It is rare tfi And in the school advertisements of that perioil, any dis- 
. tinct recognition of young girls as pupils ; and even ivhen this appears, 
it is sometimes evident from the iiouvs announced, that they were ad- 
mitted only at times not devoted to boj-s. Thus in May, 1767, a school 
was advertised in Providence for the instruction of 3"oiing ladies in writ- 
ing and arithmetic; andthe hours were from G to 7.30 a.m., and from 
4.30 to 6 p, M. — the price of tuition being $2 per quarter. There was a 
teacher of French at Providence in 1773. The demand for ornamental 
accomplishments seems to have made itself manifest earlier than this, 
for in 1763, the want of a teacher of dancing had been found an evil so 
serious that a correspondent of the Providence Gazette expressed the 
opinion that " a competent teacher who could play his own fiddle," 
would meet with encouragement in Providence. This suggestion led 
to a long controversy, in that newspaper, as to the comparative meriia 
of dancing-master and spinning-wheel; but the dancing-master arrived 
soon after, and has certainly held his own against tlie spinning-wheel, 
down to the present day. 

In the reminiscences of an aged citizen of Providence, Samuel Thur- 
ber, as recorded by himself for .Judge Staples, there are the following 
facts in regard to education beibre the Revolution : 

" As respects schools, previous to about the year 1770, they were but little 
thought of; there were in my neighborhood three small schools, perhaps about 
a dozen scholars in each. Tbelr hooks were the Bible, spelling-book, and 
primer. One kept by John IToster, Esc[., in his office; one by Dr. Benjamin 
West. Tlieir fees were seven shillings and sixpence per ciuaiter. One kept by 
George Taylor, Esq., for the church scholars. He, it was said, received a small 
compensation from England. Besides these, there were two or three womeu 
schools. When one had learned to read, write and do a sum In the rule of three, 
he was fit for business. • * * The Eev, James Manning did great things In 
the way of enlightening and iuformlug the people. Schools revived by means 
of his advice and assistance. I^evionS to him it was not uncommon to meet 
with those who could not write their names." * 

This important testimony links Brown University with the history of 
public education in Rhode Island. This Dr. Manning was E*resident of 
Rhode Island College at the tinie of its removal to Providence in 1770, 
and the impulse given by him might have made itself felt throughout 
the State, but for the absorbing excitements of the Revolution. A colony 
which saw one of its chief towns in actual possession of the enemy, could 
hai-dlygrve much attention to school-books or school-houses. The conflict 
left the young State terribly depleted and impoverished, and it had 
scarcely recovered itself when it was urged on to the adoption of a schoel 
system, by the far-seeing public spirit of one man. 
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II. JOHN ROWLAND AND HIS ENTERPEISE. 

(1776-1803.) 



The public school sj-stem of Rhoile Islanrl dates bac-k, as rlistinetlj- as 
can be the case witb any institution, to the labors of one man ; and that 
man neither Ijighly edncated, nor wealthy, Dor occupying what was, or 
is held as a peeuHavly elevated social position. John Howlaud was bovn 
in Newport in 1757, and was sent to Procidenee at thirteen to be a hair- 
dresser's apprentice. At eighteen, he enlisted in the Revolutionary 
army, where he remaineil eighteen months, and among other experiences 
fought under Washington at Trentoo. After his return to Providence 
he seems still to have served as harber to high military functionaries, 
recoi'ding in his diary his professional attendance on General Prescott, 
Genera! Arnold and General Gates. Later he had a shop of his own, 
which was a favorite resortof the leading people of the town, so that 
Judge Thacher, of Massachusetts, records in Lis diary that he was recom- 
mended to go and be shaved by Jif r. Howland as the best preliminavy to 
any important information on subjects of local history. In later life he 
was treasurer of the iirst savings bank in Providence, was President of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, and atoned to his conscience for 
his early share in war by assisting in the formation of a Peace Society, 
of which he was also President. He was also, happily for the commu- 
nitj', a member of the Mechanics' Association ; and it was through this 
body that he began to work for a sjstem of public scliools. We fortu- 
nately have his record of the e^'ents of that time, aud the histojy of the 
agitation may be given in his own graphic language ; 

" In 1789, the Mecliiralcs' Association was formed, and in this hody began the 
agitation that led to the establishment of puhllc schools. When we came to- 
gether in our aaaociation, we made the discoverj of our deflctencies, Tliero 
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were papers to be drawn, and vai-Ions kinds of writing to be clone, that few of 
ua were competent to eseeute. Then we began to talk. Tie question was asked, 
ongM not our ciiildren to have better acivantages of education than we have en- 
joyed? And the answer was, yes, Tlien it was asked, how shall those advan- 
tages be secured? The reply was, we must have better schools. So when we 
had talked the matter over pretty thoroughly among oniselves, we began to 
agitate. As I was somethhig of a talker, and had practiced writing morethau 
most of my associates, a good deal of this work felt to my lot. And I was very 
willing to do it, because I felt and saw its importance. So I wrote a number of 
pieces for the newspaper, and tried to induce others to do the same. I prev^led, 
however, with only one, Grtndall Reynolds. He felt as I did about the the mat- 
ter, aud wrote a piece for the Gazette in fiivor of schools. We had, indeed, the 
good will of many educated men. There were Thomas P. Ives, Thomas L. Hal- 
sey, David L. Barnes, and others, who had been educated in the public schools 
In Massachusetts, all of whom understood our wants and favored oiu movement. 
Governor Bowen and the Bowen family were also ftleudly. So was Governor 
William Jones. We met no opposition from the wealthy, but they having the 
advantages for their sons and daughters that wealth can always procure, did 
not feel as we poor mechanics did. They were not active. In this beginning of 
the movement, they seemed wDling to follow, but were unwilling to lead the 
way. It is a curious fact, that throiighout the whole work, it was the most un- 
popular with the common people, and met with the most opposition from the class 
it was designed to benefit. I suppose this was one reason why the most Infln- 
ential citizens did not take hold of it heartily in the beginning. They thought 
its success doubtful, and did not wish, la a public way, to commit themselves 
to an enterprise that would curtail their popularity and influence. This was not 
the case with all, but it was so with many. 

"The more we discussed the snbject, the greater became Its importance in our 
eyes. After a good deal of consultation and discussion, we got the Mechanics' 
Association to move in the matter. This was an Important point gained, and 
an encouragement to persevere. A committee was chosen to take up the subject. 
Of this committee I was a member. They met at my house, and after due de- 
liberation, it was resolved to address the General Assembly. I told them, that 
as neither of us were qualified to draw up a paper iu a manner suited to go 
before that body, we had each better write a petition embodying our Individual 
views, and bring it to onr next meeting. Out of these mutual contributions we 
could prepare a petition that would do. This was agreed to, and the committee 
separated. When we nest met, it was found that but two had been written ac- 
cording to previous recommendation. Those were by William Eichmond and 
myself. Richmond then read his. It was in the usual petition style, ending, ' as 
in duty bound will ever pi'ay.' 1 told the committee I did not like the doctrine 
of that paper. It was too humble in tone. I did not believe in petitioning leg- 
islators to do their duty. We ought, on the contrary, in addressing that body, 
to assume a tone of confidence that with the case fiiirly stated, they would de- 
cide wisely and justly for the rising generation. I then took out my mem- 
orial and read it. It was not in the shape of wa ' humble petition.' It expressed 
briefly our destitution, and the great importance of establishing free schools to 
supply it. It received the approbation of the committee, and was adopted. 
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" This memorial was presented to the General A 
association. It was theie ■warmh debited, and after pretty severe opposition, 
the Assembly referred the whole subject to a committee, with directions to 
report by bill. This bill embodying a general school system, was drawn up by 
James Burrill, jr.. Attorney General of Khode Island. I was with him all the 
while, and lie readily complied with my aaggestions. 

"When the bill was reported the Assembly was afr^d to pass it, until the 
sense of the towns could be obtained So it was printed, and sent out to the 
freemen for instructions. The great object now was to get the towns to vote 
right: When the subject came before the town meeting in Providence, I moved 
that a committee be appointed to prepare instructions to our representatives, 
and report at the present meeting. This was carried, and William Richmond, 
Samuel W. Bridgham, afterwards our flrst mayor, George K. Burrill, Wm. 
Lamed, and myself, were constituted the committee. It was now late in the 
afternoon, and Bridgham, said, 'Mr. moderator, this is an Important matter. 
It will require some time to draft instructions, and as it is now almost night, I 
think the subject had better be postponed until the next town meeting.' 'Bever 
fear,' replied Richard Jackson, the moderator, ' I guess Howland has them 
already written in his pocket.' ' O,' rejoined Bridgham, ' I dldnt think of that 
— then we can go on." The committee accordingly retired to the office of 
George R. Bui-riU for consultation. The questions then came up, what shape 
shall the instructions take? Who shall write themf Various opinions were ex- 
pressed, but I kept silent. Bridgham then turned to me and said, ' what do you 
think, Mr. Howland?' I had anticipated the coarse of events, and was prepared 
to answer the question. I had set up, the night before, till 11 o'clock, to pre- 
pare a document I intended to submit to the towH meeting. I therefore said to 
the committee, ' I have got my opinion in my pocket. If yon wisli to hear, I 
will read it.' ' Let us hear, by all means,' was the reply. So I took out my 
document, and read it. When I got through, Bunlll said, ' well, that is just 
what we want. AU we need do is to sign our names.' They accordingly signed 
it, withont snggesting any alteration, and we returned and reported it to the 
meeting. The 'paper was adopted by the town, as its instructions to its repre- 
sentatives. 

" But though Providence was thus committed to the good work, the country 
towns generally were not so salt. In many, the movement was decidedly un- 
popular, and there was ground for apprehension that it might Ml. One of the 
most influential men in the State councils was then a resident of Newport. I 
felt very ansloos to secure the favorable expression of that town. I therefore 
wrote to the town clerk, urging him to get an article inserted in the warrant for 
the town meeting, to Instruct their representatives to vote for the bill before 
the Assembly. And so fearful was I that this precaution would be neglected, 
that I made a special journey to Newport to secure the measure. Much to my 
gratiflcation, Newport voted for the instructions, and valuable services were 
rendered by Mr. George Champlin, the principal representative from that town. 
Essential aid was also rendered by a member ftom Smithfleld. 

" At the autumn session, (1799,) the bill passed the House of Representatives, 
and was sent up to the Senate. That body was afraid to pass it, aiid did not 
dare reject it. So with other uufinished business, they laid it over until the 
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nest session. The Assembly met in Febmaiy in this town. I i-esolved to per- 
severe in my efforts to get the school bill passed. I saw tlie setretai'y, and. at 
my suggestion, he placed tlie deferred bill among the papers first to be called 
np. 

" One day, in the early part of the session, I met Joel Metcalf, a man of 
strong good sense, who had Interested himself in the matter of public schools. 
'Come,' said I, 'yon and I mnst go np to the Senate to-day and get them to call 
up the school bill.' ' Well,' he replied, ' I dont know as we can inftiience that 
honorable body,' 'We can try,' I responded. And so we went. We saw John 
Innis Clarke, a senator, and told him our errand. ' Well,' saJd he, ' the gover- 
nor and senate are to dine with me to-day, and 1 will do what I can to secure 
fevorahle action.' We left, and went up to the senate chamber iu the afternoon. 
As soon as I opened the door, Clarke rose and came to me, and said, ' the school 
bin has Just passed.' ' Was it opposed?' 1 inquired. ' No,' he replied, ' ' I 
called It np, audit was passed without aword In opposition.' Thus we achieved 
our great State triumph — not of long duration indeed, as the act was repealed 
in 1808,— but long enough to secure a permanent blessing to Providence. 

" I shall not conflne my narrative to the strict order of dates, as I have no 
minutes of the events I am relating by me. My object is to give a brief view 
of the part I took in this work. The town resolved to establish four schools, 
three on the east, and one on the west side of the river. I was on a committee 
to cany out the design. Having made a motion in town meeting, June 8, 
1799, that a committee be appointed to purchase the shares held by the proprie- 
tors of 'Whipple Hall,' and the brick school-house, standing near the State' 
house, I was made chairman, and entered at once upon my duties. The other 
members of the committee were Klchord Jackson, jr., and John Oarlile. After- 
nooiiafler afternoon, accompaniedby Paul Allen,Itraversedthe north end In search 
of the proprietors. Sometimes we found one athome, and another in the street. 
In this way, we picked up forty-flve shares, at jflO each — I making the contract, 
and Allen, as justice of the peace, legaliElng It. Five of the old proprietors we 
never could find, nor could we ascertain who were their heirs. To this day, 
they have not been purchased. One of the proprietors, a sturdy, self-willed 
man, at first refused to sell. He ' was'nt going to educate other people's child- 
ren.' But after lielng made to see that the system wonJd go on, and his refusal 
would Injure no body but himself, (the town then owning over forty shares, and 
thus able to control the house,) he relented, and acceded to our terms. We next 
bought the brick school-house. This was more easily done, as the pnncipal 
number of shaves was in the hands of Moses Brown, and the town already 
owned the land on which the building stood. These shai'es were purchased at 
810.60 each. It was not so easy, however, to obtain the lot wanted for a school 
house site at the south end. This land belonged to a gentleman who was un- 
willing to have a school of two hundred scholars so near his house and garden. 
I was not on the commiitee to make this purchase, bnt when I heard he had re- 
fiised to sell, I went to see hira. I asked the ground of hia objections. He 
sttid if a school was established there, the neighborhood would be a perfect 
bedlam every time it was dismissed. Besides, Ms garden would be robbed of 
all its fl;uit. These were very natural fears. But I assured him they were 
groundless. Under our mles, the achoolwould be dismissed by classes, and not 
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permitted to loiter alioiit tlie premises, fuicl as to ]iis gnrden, so strict a watcli 
woijlil be kept over the scholars, that Us ftiilt wonld be safer tlion ever. I can- 
not repeat all my arguments on the occasion. Itls saffii-ient to say thU before 
I left him, lie consented to sell. 

" Some time after, wliea the schools had. gone fill ly i t p ti th t 
council, accompanied by the school committee, m d th h t t t thi 
school. When opposite his residence, I reqiiested tl mpauy t p till I 
went In and lavited him to go with us. They did I w nt la nd II 

have been deputed by the honorable town councU and th 1 1 mniitt t 
Invite you to accompany them in their first visit of x m ti t th T n It 
street school. He appeared gratified with the att t n d adily mpU 1 
with our Invitation. I will not say there was not llttl p 11 y m tl is At 11 
events, it had a good effect. Oar skeptical friend w d liol"* 1^ with all h 
and heard, and was ever after a firm supporter of the public schools. 

"Among the exercises of this occasion, was a poetic address made to the 
gentlemen of the honorable council and committee. It was written by Paul 
Allen, and spoken by a lad nine years of age. 

" It was clear, that to carry out our system successfully, a larger sum of 
money thaa hitlierto appropriated for schools must be secured. Here we expe- 
rienced the strongest opposition, and were In greatest danger of defeat. I 
moved, in town meeting, for an appropriation of 8^,000. Some said it was too 
much, and others, hoping to defeat the motion, opposed it on the ground that 
the sum was insufiicient. After listening some time to the discussion, I rose 
and said, that as there appeared to be a difference of opinion in the meeting, 
with a view to obviate the last objection, I would move the insertion of |6,000 
in the place of f 4,000, first proposed. This was seconded by one of the oppo- 
nents, thinking thereby to give the motion its quietus. Much to his surprise, 
■ however, the motion was adopted. When the result was announced, great ex- 
citement prevailed. , Two of the strongest opponents came up to me and said, 
' you have taken us tn — you have taken ns In— we dld'nt intend to vote you so 
much money." ' Ton have taken yourselves in, and I am glad of it,' I replied. 
This agitation of the school matter induced many of the mechanics to attend 
town meeting, and take an active part In town affairs, who never .went before. 
"April 16, 1800, the town appointed James Burrill, Jr., John Corliss, ElcJiard 
Jackson, Jr., John Carlile, Joel Metcalf, William Richmond and myself, a com- 
mittee to devise and report a plan for carrying the school act into effect. This 
plan I drew up. It was reported to an adjourned town meeting, April 26th, and 
adopted. 

"The first school committee under the act of the General Assembly, was 
chosen in August, 1800. It consisted of President Maxcy, Kev. Dr. Gano, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, David L. Barnes, Jabez Bowen, Amos M. Atwell, James Bur- 
rUl, Jr., William Jones, John Carlile, and myself. The town council, in eon- 
junction with this body, appointed a sub-committee to draw up rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the schools. On this committee were President 
Mascy, Eev. Dr. Hitchcock, and Rev. Dr. Gano. When nominated. Dr. Gano 
said the schools had his warmest wishes for success, but as he was not much 
acquainted with the matter, and as Mr. Howlaud had done so much, and under- 
stood the wants so well, he would decline in his fhvor. His wish was com- 
piled with, and I was placed on this important c 
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" Wlien the work of drawing up the rules came to be tlone, to my surprise, 
the burden of tlie labor was assigned, to me. President Maxcy was pressed 
with the eares of the college, and could not conveniently attend to the duty. 
Dr. Hitchcock's health was declining, and though warmly devoted to the canse 
of education, was unable to give the subject the attention it deserved. So It 
was left for me to go on with It. This was rather a formidable undertaking, 
but as I had the approbation of the literary gentlemen, I boldly put my hand to 
the work. To aid me in the matter, I sent to Boston, and procured the rules 
established there, and also a list of the books nsed in school. After ray rules 
and regulations were prepared, I sabmitted them to the committee and tawn 
council. They were accepted, and adopted October 16th, less than two months 
after my appointment. 

"Up to this time I had never seen a grammar— a sorry confession for a 
school committee man, some may think — but observing that 'The Young 
Ladies' Accidence' was used in the Boston schools, I sent to the principal book- 
seller in that town, and purchased one hundred copies for the use of ours. Por 
whatever accuracy I liave obtained in writing, I am Indebted to observation 
and practice. 

" The introduction of grammar was quite an advance in the system of 'educa- 
tion, as it was not taught at all except in the better class of private schools. 
The same was true of geography, which had never been taught before. Geogra- 
phies could not be bought in this town, so I sent to Boston and purchased as 
many as were wanted fbr our schools. Dr. Morse, of Chailestown, had pub- 
lished the first volume of his geography, and that was the work we adopted. 
Many thought it an unnecessary study, and some in private objected to it be- 
cause it would take off their attention from arithmetic. But it met with no 
public opposition. 

"To some this recital may seem egotistical. But I have no such feeling. I 
was so constantly connected with the school movement, that I cannot speak of 
it without speaking of myself. I take no improper piide In the part I acted. 
If better educated and more influential men had seen fit to take the lead, I 
should have been contented to follow. But I felt that somebody must do the 
work, and as others would not, I resolved that I would. I tlinuk a kind Provi- 
dence that I have been able, in my humble way, to be of service to my fellow- 
men ; and I wish to occupy no other place in their memories, or on the page of 
history, than that wlilch truth sliall assign me.""' 

The memorial mentioned by Mr. I-Iowlaad in the previous paper, was 
JD tbe following form : 

" To the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, to be holden at Greenwich, on the last Monday of Tebru- 
ary, A. D. 1799; 
" The Memorial and Petition of the Providence Association of Mechanics and 

Manufacturers, respectfully represents; — 
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"That tho means of Education which are enjoyed In this State, are vei-j' inade- 
quate to a pnipose so highly importaot : 

" Tliat numbers of the rising generation, whom nature has liberally endowed, 
are suffered to grow up In iguoi'ance, when a common education wonld qualiiy 
them to act their parts in life with advantage to the public, and repntatlou to 



" That In consequence of there being no legal provision for the establishment 
of schools, and for want of public attention and encouragement, this so essen- 
tial a part of our social duty Is left to the partial patronage of individuals, whose 
cares do not extend beyond tlie limits of their own fiunilies, while numbers in 
CTery paj't of the State are deprived of a privilege which it is the common right 
of every child to enjoy ; 

" That when to that respect, which, as individuals we feel ourselves bound to 
render to the representatives of the people, we add our pnbllc- declaration of 
gratitude for the privileges we enjoy as a corporate body, we at the same time 
Bolicit this Honorable Assembly to make legal provision for the establishment 
of Tree Schools, sufficient to educate all the children In the several towns 
throughout the State; with great confidence, we bring this our earnest solici- 
tation befbre this Honorable Assembly, from the interest we feel in the public 
welflire, and from the consideration that our society Is composed of members 
not originally of any one particular town, but assembled mostly in our early 
years from almost every town In the State. 

" That we feel as Individuals, the want of that education which we now ask 
to be bestowed on those who are to succeed us in life, and which ts so essential 
in directing Its common concerns. That we feel a still greater degree of confi- 
dence fl^om the consideration that while we pray this Honorable Assembly to 
establish Free Schools, we are at the same time, advocating the cause of the 
great majority of cliildreu throughout the State, and in particular, of those who 
are poor and destitute — the son of the widow, and the child of distress, 

" Trusting that our occupation as mechanics and manufacturers ought not to 
prevent us ft'om adding to these reasons an argument which cannot toll to ope- 
rate on those to whom is committed the guardianship of the public welfare, and 
that is, that liberty and security, under a republican form of government, de- 
pend on a general diffusion of knowledge among the people. 

' ' In confiding this petition and the reasons which have dictated it, to the wis- 
dom of the Legislature, we assure ourselves that their decision will be such, as 
willrefiect on this HQUorable Assembly the praise and the gratitude, not only of 
the youth of the present generation, but of thousands, the date of whose exist- 
ence has not commenced. 

EespectfUlIy submitted by 

John Howlakd, 

Joel Mbtcali', 

"William Eichmokd, 

Petek Gbdjnell, 

BicHAED Anthony, ^ CommUtee. 

Grirdall Kbynolds, 

Samuel Thukbeh, Jr., 
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The subject was referred bj- the General Assembly to a committee 
whicb reported, in June, 1799, a bill tbat was ordered to be printed, 
and to be distributed to tbe several towns for instructions. In the fol- 
lowing October, a bill was passed by the House of Representatives, but 
it was postponed by the Senate to the session held in February, 1800, 
when it became a law. The bill was as follows : — 

" A.N ACT TO ESTABLISH FREE SCHOOLS. 

" Whereas, the unexampled prosperity, unaDimity and liberty, for the eujoy- 
meut of wMci, this nation is eminently distinguished among tlie nations of the 
earOi, ai'e to be ascribed, next to the blessing of God, to the general diffusion of 
knowledge and Information among the people, whereby they have been enabled 
todlacem their true interests, to distinguish truth from error, to place their con- 
fldenc* In the true IVlends of the country, and to detect the falsehoods and mis- 
representations of factions and crafty pretenders to patrtotiam; and this General 
Assembly being desirous to secnre the continnance of the blessings aforesaid, 
and moreover to contribute to the greater equality of the people, by the common 
and Joint instruction and education of the whole ; — 

" Section 1. Be it enacted hy the General AssemMy, and the attthorities thereof, 
and it is hereby enacted ;—Th!i.i each and every town in the State shall annually 
cause to be established and kept, at the expense of such town, one or more free 
schools, for the instruction of all the white inhabitants of said town, between 
the ages of stx and twenty years, in reading, writing and common arithmetic, 
who may stand In need of such Instruction, and apply therefor. 

" Sec. 3. AM be it further enmted, That it shall be tlie duty of the Town 
ConncU of every town, to divide said town Into so many scliool districts as they 
shall jndge necessary and convenient. 

" Sec. S. And be U further enacted, That each of the towns of Newport and 
Providence shall cause to be established and kept every year, so many free 
schools, and for such terms of time, as shall be equivalent to keeping three such 
schools eight months each; that each of the towns of South Kingstown, 
Glocester and Smithfleld shaJl cause to be established aad kept every year, so 
many free schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools six months 
each i That each of the towns of Portsmouth, Tiverton, Little Compton, Scituate, 
Cmnberland, Cranston, Johnston, Foster, Westerly, North Kingstown, Charles- 
town, Exeter, Richmond, Hopkinton, Bristol, Warwick, East Greenwich, West 
Greenwich and Coventry, shall cause to be established and kept, In every year, 
so many free schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools four 
months each; and that the towns of Middletown, Jamestown, New Shoreham, 
North Providence, Warren and Barrington, shall cause to be established and 
kept, in every year, so many free schools as shall be equivalent to keeping one 
snch school four months. 

" Sec. 4. And he it further enacted, That for the encouragement of institu- 
tions so useftal, Uiere shah be allowed and paid to the Town Treasurer of each 
town, or his order, out of the general treasury, at the end of every year, com- 
pnting from the irst Wednesday la May next, twenty per centum of the amount 
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of the Slato taxes of the precedlngyear paid Into the general trensmy by said 
town ; provided the said sum or allowance of twenty per cent, shall not exceed, 
In the whole, the sum of sis thousand dollars in any one year. 

" And the town making application to the general treasurer for said allow- 
ance, shall exhibit and deliver to him a certificate, signed hy the town couneil, 
town treasnrer, and school master or school masters of such town, that a school 
or schools have been established and kept in said town, according to the pro- 
visions of this act, and speciiying the number of schools and the term of time 
for which each school shall have beea kept. 

" Seo, 5. Aad be it further enacted, That the allowances aforesaid, when 
paid to the town treasurers, shall be, and remain exclusively appropriated to 
the establishment and support of ft-ee schools, and shall be paid out, under the 
orders of the several town councils, ftir the benefit of the school or schools 
which shall be kept in the districts established by them, as aforesaid, in propor- 
tion to the number of persons in the several districts entitled to instruction in 
the said schools, by virtue of this act. 

" Sec. 6. And be it/tirther enacted, That if any town shall neglect, or refuse 
to establish and keep free schools, in the manner prescribed in tliis act, such 
town shall forfeit all right or claim to the allowance afoi-esaid fbr the year In 
which anch neglect or refusal shall happen, and the said forfeited allowances 
shall make and constitute apart of the unappropriated moneys in the general 
treasury ; and that alt certificates for obtaining said allowances, shall be pre- 
sented to tlie general treasurer within six months after the expiration of tlie 
year, within which the said allowances shall have become due, or the same 
shall be forfeited as last aforesaid. 

" Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the general treasurer shall annually 
make a report to the General Assembly of the operation and execution of this 
act, accompanied with copies of the certificates aforesaid and an aetount of 
the allowances paid thereon. 

"Sec. 8. And be it further enaeted, That It any bchool distiict in any town 
shall think fit to keep a school in said district for a longer time than the town 
shall provide for the same, or to erect a school-house or to enlarge ornament 
or reptur any already erected, it shall and may be lawful for any se^ en freemen 
of such school district, to make application to any justice of the peace In the 
town, for a warrant for calling a meeting of the freemen of such district, and 
the said justice shall thereupon grant such warrant, directed to the town ser- 
geant and constttbles of said town to wai-n tlie freemen of said dlstilct to 
assemble at a proper time and place, to be prescribed In sidd wai-rant, to take 
into consideration the subjects therein mentioned ; and the said warrant being 
first served, in the manner in which warrants for calling town meetings are 
served in said town, the freemen of said district (any seven of whom shall he a 
quorum) shall and may assemble and appoint a clerk, treasurer, collector, and 
such other officers and committees as occasion may require, and order and 
assess such taxes on the Inhabitants of said district, to be assessed in the pro- 
portions of the last town tax, as they may think necessary for the purposes 
aforesaid, which taxes shall be collected by warrant from the clerk of said 
school district, directed to the district collector, and shall be levied and col- 
lected in the same manner and under the same laws and regulations as town 
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taxes, iiud shall be appropriated to the uses aforesaid, according to the voles 
and orders of the said school district meetiiigs; and the freemen of said district, 
assembled as aforesaid, shall and may make such, other lawfal orders and regu- 
lations, relative to the continuance and support of their district schools, as to 
them may appear naeflil, and may be called by their clerfe by warrant, on request 
of any seven of said freemen, and the meetikg so called shall and may have and 
exercise the powers and privileges aforesaid. 

" Sec. 9. And be it further enaeted, That no person shall establish or direct aa 
master or preceptor, any school or academy of instruction established by virtue 
of this act, unless he shall be a native or naturalized citizen of the Uuited 
States, and be approved of by a certiftcate in writing from the town conncil of 
the town in which he shall teach. 

"Sbc. 10. Ani be it further enacted, That tiie town ommvils of the several 
towns shall have the government of tlte town and district schools in their re- 
spective towns. 

" Sue. II. And be it further enacted, Tliat this act shall tolte effect and be in 
force from and after the first Wednesday of May next, and shall be published in 
all the newspapers in this State " 

The law met with great opposition and was repealed in a few years. 
I oan find in the Hrovidence Gazette and in the U. S. Chronicle of that 
period no hint of the special iiffiuenees which brought about the repeal. 
It appears from the Newport 3/eccM)'^ of November 4, 1800, that amotion 
was made (October 31,) by Mr. J. Davis, seconded by Mr. A. Taylor, 
in pursTiance of instructions tVom the town of Littie Compton, to repeal 
the whole bill, and that, "after considerable debate," the motion was 
defeated, 32 to 25. Again it appears from the same authority that on 
June 17, 1801, " instructions from several towns were read against the 
soli ool -bill, which occasioned a moiion for its repeal. It was finally re- 
ferred to a committee, who are to report an amended bill at rhe nest 
session."* N<i such bill appears to have passed; the whole measure 
was virtually defeated by simple non-enforcement, and the law was re- 
pealed at the February session, 1803. 

Providence was the only town which had ever carried it into effect. 
But as the Providence schools have been sustained ever since under the 
organization then begun, and as the whole State was afterwards brought 
under a system essentially identical with that proposed by Mr. How- 
land, he ma}- justly be called the founder of the school sj-stem of the 
Stale. Indeed it was the opinion of that high authority, Henry Barnai-d, 
when he took charge of the public schools forty years later, that if a 
competent officer had been at once appointed, at the time of the passage 
of the act of 1800, to explain its provisions, meet objections, urge ad- 
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vfintages, and suggest modifications, it would not linvc heen vepculed, 
and Khode Island would liave liad the best school system in New 
England 

The " freemea " of Providence at once proceeded to organize schools 
under the new law; four schooi-housea were bought or built and four 
" masters" appointecl, each with an uclier. Two gentiemen. Dr. Enos 
Hitchcock and Tristam B urges, Esq., "being about to visit Boston' 
were requested by the town council to visit the public schools of that 
city and obtain, if possible, a copy of the rules and regulations of its 
public schools." Tt appears that Mr. Surges obtained a copj' of these 
rules, for which the town council voted to pay him one dollar, and gave 
him a vote of thanks. On October 16, 1800, a committee of which Dr. 
Hitchcock was chairman, read this excellciit report to the town council : 

" The public schools being- estahlislied for the general tmneflt of the com- 
munity, all children of both sexes admissible by law, shall be received therein 
and faithfully histracted without prefereace or partiality. 

" Tlie system of instruction sliall be uniform in the several schools, and the 
pronunciation aa near alike as possible, and to this end, It shall be the daty of 
tbe several Instructors to have frequent inteicoorse witb each otjier, and agree 
upon some measures for carrying this important ai-ticle into effect, 

" The good morals of the youth, being a matter of the highest consequence, 
both to their own comfort, and to their progress In useful knowledge, they 
are strictly enjoined to avoid idleness and profonenesa, Mshood and deceitful" 
ness, and eveiy other wicked and disgiacefnl practice, and to conduct themselves 
In a sober, orderly and decent mannei, both in and out of school. 

" The principal part of the instmction will consist in teacliing spelling, ac- 
centing and reading both prose and verse with piopiiety and accuracy, and a 
general knowledge of English grammar and composition; also writing a 
good hand, accordmg to the mc^t approied rales, and vulgar and decimal 
ftaiitions, Including tare and tiet, fellowsMp, exchinge, interest, &c. 

"The books to be used in carrying on the above Instnictlon, are Alden's 
Spelling Book, 1st and Snd parts, the yomig Ladies' Aecldeiice, by Caleb Bing- 
ham, the Araei'ican Preceptor, Morse's Geography abridged, the Holy Bible In 
select portions, and suck other books as shall hereafter be adopted and appoint- 
ed by the committee. The book for teaching ailtlimetlc shall be agreed on by 
the masters. As discipline and good government are absolutely necessmy to im- 
provement, it is Indispensable that the scholars pay a particular attention to 
the laws and regolations of the school. 

" If any scholar should prove disobedient and refractory, after all reasonable 
meanshave been used by the master to bring him or ber to order and a just sense 
of duty, snch offender shall be suspended from any ftirther attendance or in- 
struction in any school in the town, until the nest visitation of tlie committee. 

"That each scholar shall, after having entered a school, be punctual in his 
attendance at the appointed hour, and be as constant as possible in his daily 
attendance. 
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"That eseuae foi' absence sliallbe by a note ftom the parents or guardians of 
Buch scliolav. 

" That inoDitora be appointed by the masters of ea«li seliool, to notice the 
absence or tardiness of the delinqQent scliolajs, the list of whose names shall 
be preserved and exhibited to the committee at their next visitation. Submit- 
ted by Enos Hitclicock, John Howland, Jonathan Maxcy, Joseph Jenolts, com- 
mittee." 

The above report having been accepted, it was voted and resolved, 
that the rules therein rcco in mended, be adopted for the regulation of 
the scliools, viz. ; 

" That as f&r as possible they exclude corporeai punishment fl'om the 
schools ; and in particular, that they never inflict it on females. 

" That they inculcate upon the scholars theJ)roprieties of good behavior dur- 
ing their absence fl;ora the school. That they consider themselves in the place 
of parents to the children under their care, and endeavour to convince them by 
their treatment, that they ftel a parental affection for them. 

" That they never make dismission fl'om school at aa earlier honr than usnal, 
a reward for attention or diligence, but endeavour to lead the children to con- 
sider being at school as a privilege, and dismission ftom it as a punishment. 

" That they never authorize one scholar to Inflict any corporeal punishment 
on another. 

" That they endeavour to impress the minds of their pupils with a sense of 
the Being and Providence of God, and the obligation they are under to love and 
reverence Him ; their rtnty to their parents and masters; the beauty and excel- 
lence of truth, justice and mutual love; tenderness to brute creatures; the 
happy tendency of self-government and obedience to the dictates of reason and 
religion; the observance of the Sabbath as a sacred institution; the duty which 
they owe their country, and the necessity of a strict obedience to its laws ; and 
that they caution them against the prevailing vices."* 

Four public schools were thus opened in Providence on the last Mon- 
day in October, 1800. The number of scholars was bej-ond anticipa- 
tion, and a fifUi school was soon required. For twelve years, however, 
the whole attendance rarely exeee^led eight hundred. The four original 
schools had each a master with a salarj' of |500, and an usher who was 
paid $200. After a time the rules were revised and new regulations es- 
tablished, from which the following is an extract : 

" The public schools are established for the general good of the community ; 
and all children of both sexes, having attained the age of six yeais, sliall be re- 
ceived therein, and faithfully instructed without preference or partiality. The 
instruction shall be uniform, in all the schools, and shall consist of spelling, 
reading, the use of capital letters, and punctuation, writing, Eugllsh grammar 
and arithmetic. 

• Bacnard'a JoiuTialof B. I. Sohoollnst., III.p. 41. 
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"Tlie pronunciation shall be nniformin all the schools, and the standard shall 
be the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of John Walker. 

" The following boobs, and none other, shall be used in the several schools, 
viz. : Alden's Spelling Boot, first and second parts : Hew Testament, American 
Preceptor, Mniray's Sequel to the English Reader, Murray's Abridgement of 
English Grammar, and Daboll's Arithmetic. 

" Each scholar shall be punctual in attendance at the appointed hour, and as 
regular as possible in daily attendance, and all excuses for absence shall be by 
note from the parent or guardian of the scholar. 

" It shall be the duty of the Preceptor to report at each quarterly visitation, 
the names of those scholars who have been grossly negligentin attending school 
or inattentive to their studies."* 

These were the provisions made for public scliools in Proviclenee, at 
tlie beginning of the present centurj'. Tlie system has never been 
abandoned, in that city, but only expander! ; and as it ultimatejj spread 
from Providence throngh the State, it is clear that the whole State must 
trace its school system to these early efforts. But for many years the 
children of the State were mainly left to tlie instruction given in private 
schools ; and I must next endeavor to give, so far as it is possible, some 
indication of what those private schools were. 

" Burnai-a's Journal, It. 1. School Inst., Ill, 4S, 
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III. PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTION AT THE 

BEGINNING OF THIS CENTURY. 



The longevity often altribntL 1 to Rhode I'-landeis Ins tins gif it ad- 
vantage, that tradition preserves much which his found no othei lecoid. 
It 18 to Kev. George G. Channmg now ippioachmg his ninetieth 3 eir, 
that we owe the most graphic p ictnieof thepri\ate schocla of th sStiie, 
from 1794 to 1804. No apology is therefore needed for some citations 
from bis " Early Recollections of Newport, R. I." 

" Accompany me, if you will, to the primary school where I fl t m n 1 
' the art of spelling and reading the Bagtish language with p p 1 ty 

" The room occupiecl by the matron-teacher, Mrs, Sayre, nd h 1 ht 
(' Mtss Betsy,' as she was called), aitnated near the comer of M y d CI k 
streets, was a low, square chamber, oa the second floor, ha in fu nitur 

no desks, nor ohMrs, excepting a few for teachers or vislto Th hil I n 
boys and girls (the former dressed the same as girls), were f 1 1 I bj tli i 
parents with seats made of round blocks of wood of varion h ght Th s 
movable seaU, at least thirty in number, would constitute as gr t n i ty 
at this day of school accommodations and luxury, as would th Id t ft 
district school-honses, were they set up for public gaze in one of our stieeta. 
Mrs. Sayre was a model teacher In her day. It was at the time of reading from 
Noah Webster's spelling and reading book, when an urchin, alias brat, some- 
times softened into varlet, being pinned to the mistress's apron, was hammering 
or stuttering over a monosyllable, tuvnlpg red and pale by turns as she jostled 
the poplar rod at her side, — It was Just at , that moment, when her eyes were 
bent on the sewing she was preparing for the girls, and on the garter-inittlng 
for the boys, and she listening to and correcting the poor boy's mistakes, — It 
was justthen that the block gyrations commenced, not exactly as on a pivot, 
but In sweeps, forming larger or smaller circles accoiding to the whim of the 
block-mover, — it was just at that moment of astounding commotion, when the 
old lady, taking notice of the tumult, raised the wand, viz., tJie poplar pole, 
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and with distinct, uay feavfo! articulation, cried out, in regular, syllabic order. 
' SS-rab-i-le-diatu,' wMch Latin word souuded In my right eni' very much like 
'My rabble diek you.' Of course, this, to ns, meaningless word excited aa 
much open-eyed and open-mouthed admiration as Is produced by a gi-audlloquent 
orator, • * * 

" To return to Mrs. Sayre's primary school : I recollect very well the dis- 
agreeable sensations connected with the " dark closet," the prison of the disobe. 
dient. It was not resorted to, save In extreme cases. I remember what a fright 
was caused by one of the boys swallowing a marble (he is still alive), which led 
to a sudden dismission of the school. At the close of the school on Friday after- 
noons, we were sent to a vacant room below stairs, where we recited the 
'commandments,' repeated the 'Lord's Prayer,' and received commendation 
or censure according to our good or bad conduct durtng; the week. I remember 
most gratefully the happy influence of Mrs. Sayre's discipline and instruction. 
She was firm but gentle in manner and speech, governing by signs rather than 
by words. My preparation was excellent for the higher school I was soon to 
enter, especially in reading and spelling. The junior teacher (Miss Betsy) had 
under her care children of advanced standing. She was an excellent teacher, 
and was aflfectionately remembered for her assiduity in behalf of her scholars. 
During the recess twice a; week, Mrs. Sayre taught colored children spelling and 
reading, gratis. This good lady and her daughter were greatly respected and 
beloved. The latter married Joseph Eogers, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

" The first school-house of any note in. the town was owned and managed by 
a gentleman of ackhowledged ability for those days. Compared with bnildiugs 
used for similar purposes now, it was a mere shanty, a ' ten-footer.' It 
was scant In length, breadth, mid height, and poorly ventilated. The furniture, 
vIe., the desks and benches, was of the most ordinary stamp. The former, used 
for the writing exerciaes, had leaden inkstands in the centre ; Mid their snrf&ee 
was more or less disfigured with rude indentures, so as to render stridght or 
curved strokes with .the pea next to impossible; and the latter, the benches 
without backs, were so tall and shaky as to be very uncomfortable, especially to 
the shortest boys, whose legs had to be suspended, causing often, exti'eme pain, 
and consequent disturbance; bringing on them undeserved punishment from 
the monitors, unless warded offby a bribe, in the shape of a top or a knife, or a 
handful of marbles. On the rostt-um were two or three chali-s for distinguished 
visitors, and a small desk for the master, on which reposed, not often, a punc- 
tured ferale, surmounted by an unpleasant-looking eowskin. So exceedingly 
disagreeable were the dally ministrations of these instnunents of insinfcifon, 
that every method was adopted for their destruction. But the master was 
more than a match for our organ of destructiveness. Such was school No. 1 
in the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. It certainly was not 
the prototype of the school at Eugby, where Dr. Arnold ruled successfully, 
without making any of the distinguishing marks which characterized my pupil- 
age. As the school grew, assistants were employed. Mr. Maxy was an excel- 
lent teacher of the languages. Mr. Taylor (a most worthy citizen) taught the 
lower branches. The tree is known by its flMiit ; whilst, therefbre, it must be 
granted that the greater number of the scholars were of the genus Booby, there 
were some of rare brightness of mind, whose Intellectual culture did credit to 
those efficient and faithfiil teachers. 
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" Our school-roiiin had to be swept and dusted twice or thvice a week, and 
the classes were obliged to do this in turn. As this was a disagreeai)le tasli, 
those boys who had money (and these were generally. of Southern parentage) 
could easily bny snbstitutes from tunong the poorer boys. During niy nonage, 
the Puritan spirit did not die out. It was an age of force. Punishment was 
deemed necessary. Exhibitions of authority constituted, day by day, a series 
of domestic tableaiex. The discipline of the school wasin aecordauce with the 
gOTemment of the home. It was arbitrary, with rare exceptions, in the ex- 
treme. Children were required to how or kiss the hand, when entering or 
leaving either home or school. The school to which I was sent differed, in no 
respect IVom inferior ones in the matter of corporal punishment. The ferule 
and cowskin were almost deified. Apologies increased, rather than abated, tiie 
swellings of the hand, and the wales upon the back. Aii appeal to parents was 
of no more avail than beating the air. This severe discipline was not inter- 
fered with by the clergy ; for, in their day, they liad to ran the gauntlet ; and as 
the men, and even the boys, of that age were notoriously addicted to swearing, 
drinking, gambling, and other vices, it was deemed necessary to subdue these 
evils by blows. No Mtb existed tlien in behalf of moral snasion. It is delight- 
ful to remember that none of my name, as boys, at least, were guUty of utter- 
ing an oath. 

"The only classical school in Newport, strictly speaking, during ray pupilage, 
was Itept in New Ohnrch Lane, by Mr. John Prazer, a Scotchman. He. was a. 
good teacher, especially in Greek, Latin, and mathematics. * • ♦ 

" Mr. Clarke Eodman (o Friend) Lad, in his own house in Mary street, quite 
a large school, devoted to tlie education of a class of boys and young men 
living at the South End, who were styled the ' roughs,' It was thought singu- 
lar, that a man belonging to the ' Society of Friends,' a non-resistant by pro- 
fession, should have attracted to his school so many disorderly youths. But, 
though avowedly a non-resistant, ie never suffered any act of disobedience to 
go unpunished. His manner of conducting the spelling was original.' The 
word being given out, followed by a blow from a strap on his desk, 
the whole class, simultaneously, would bellow out tlie word, — say the 
word 'multiplication,' — properly divided. His ear was so true, that he. easily 
detected any mlsspelltiig. When tliis happened, he would demand the name of 
the scholar who had fttiled ; if there was any hesitancy In giving the nnrae, the 
whole class, instead of being dismissed, — spelling being the last exercise,— was 
detained, until, by repeated trials, accuracy was obtained. So many voices 
upon a single word, in so many keys, produced an amusing J ingle, which invari- 
ably attracted to the spot all passers-by. A Mr. Knox, with remarkably long 
feet and an ungainly appearance, devoted most of his time to teaching very 
poor children their A B C, in a small building in the rear of Trinity Church. 

"Having given the reader a brief but accurate statement of the schools in 
Newport during my boyhood, I will give, in the next place, my recollections of 
some of the school-books then used. Tha advanced scholars in our school 
studied the Greek and Latin text-books of the day. The principal English books 
were Murray's Grammar, Noali Webster's Spelling-book, the Columbian Orator, 
Woodbridge's Dietionnry, Daboll's, Pike's and Walsh's Aiithmetics, and Morse's 
small Geography."* 

»EarlyEeeonectloiisofKewi]ort,E.I., from 1733 folSU, by CeorgeG. Chaniimg, (Kew. 
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Most of the schools mentioned by Mr. Clianning appear to have been 
open to hoys only. In 1794,* however, the Newport Mercury aimoniices 
that " Miss Vinal, lately from Boston," will open asehool at the iionse of 
Mr. William Coggeshall, " and will be obliged to those ladies and gen- 
tlemen that will favor her witii their custom." In !(97,t James Wallace 
offers a " morning school for young ladies in reading, writing and arith- 
metic," he also teaching navigation and book-keeping as usual, doubt- 
less to young men. In 1805,1 William Bridges offers to '■ teach young 
ladies and gentlemen. Private rooms for young ladies and board if re- 
qnired." . In 1807, § Mi-s. LaSalle «nd daughter advertise a school, prob- 
ably for girls, at iheir home ; and the Misses bmith announce a Female 
Academy at Bristol. ]| In 180S,ir Mrs. Eliza C. Brentou announces in- 
struction for girls at Washington Academy, South Kingstown ; her list 
of studies inclnding " Epistolary Stjle," as well as "Temple Work, 
Paper Work, Fringing and Tufting." And in 1811,** Mr. J. Rodman 
offers (o young ladies " the elegant art of writing," and also arithmetic. 

One of the most characteristic of these school advertisements, espec- 
ially in the order assigned to the studies, is the following in tlie United 
States Okronide,-\1i of Providence,: 

" Mrs. Hurley, ftom London, offers to instruct young ladies in all klucls of 
Needlework, Tambour aud Embroideiy, with Drawing, Painting, and Music on 
the Fiauo Forte. 

Likewise, 

lu Keading, Writing, Arithmetic, French and English, Grammar, Geography, 
and History — which will be explained by Kev. Mr. Hurley." 

We are, finally, indebted to Mr. Channing for this tribute to one teacher 
of young ladies during this period : 

"Eloise Payne, tlie daughter of Schoolmaster Payne [a teacher of great cel- 
ebrity La Ills day, in Boston, Mass.,) and sister of John Howard Payne (tlie re- 
nowned dramatist and poet), came to Newport about the year 1807-8, and 
opened one of the most noticeable schools in America; and, until her health 
failed, she exerted a great iiiluence for good in tie moral and intellectual cnl- 
tnre of girls,— not only the residents of Newport, but also of many from New 
York and Boston, who boarded In Miss Payne's temily. Perhaps no young lady- 
teacher ever enjoyed more deserved repute than Miss Payne. Her voice was 
delightfully sweet and winning. Her t^e was the Index of nnusual intellectual 
power. Her eye, Instrous and penetrating when she spoke, awakened confi- 
dence and love when she was silent. Her skill in penmanship was admirable. 
She attracted many, and held them spell-bound by her graee lu conversation. 

• Aprllija. tAprlllB. JJulyBO. jApril*. HAug-TO. HAprlUa. **Fel).2S. 
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Her religions faitli yielded the fniit of holy living ; so that, though liev life was , 
short, her death was deeply lamented. I have ft-equently heen gi'atilled by the 
expression of affectionate remembrance of tils feithflil teacher by the few pnpils 
who still snrviYe to cfiU her blessed."* 

Otiiev advertisements of private schools, osaally withont iDcntion of sex, 
appear in plent^v (hiring this period, and are subjects of never-failing 
enrioaity to the reader in tlie singular selection of hours for instruclion. 
Thus Mr. Wallace, already mentioned, taught young ladies " from 6 to 
8 A. M.,"'and Mr. Jastram, in Piovidence, from 6 to 8 a.m., and from 10 
to " 12 at noon." A morning and evening school, advertised in the Mer- 
cury, March 29, 1806, was taught from 5^ to 8 a, m., and from 5 to 7 
F. M., for '■ both sexes." Mr. Hall liad a " Morning School," from G to 
8 A. M., and Mr. Fraser an evening school, from 5J to 8 p. m. Mr. Col- 
burn teaches penmanship to ladies from 11 a. m, to 1 f, m., aiid to gen- 
tlemen from 3 to o and from 7 to 9 P. M. : tlien his snccessor, Mr. Dill- 
ingUam, has the ladies ai 3 and the gentlemen at 7 p. m., and a j-ear 
later reaches the modern hours and has both classes at 9 a. m. in two 
separate rooms.f Thesemorniog schools were probably arranged in order 
not to interfere ■with the regular instruction of the teacher, or with the 
daily occupations of the pnpils. Onr " evening schools " are the only 
vestige now remaining of this system. 

For the more ornamental branches, schools were re-opened soon after 
the Kevolution. Thomas Berkenhead, lately from Liverpool, offers, 
throngh tlie Newport Mercury, \d 1796, to teach " the Organ. Harpsi- 
chord, and Forte-l'iano ; " another offers " a grand Kirckman's Harpsi- 
chord for sale ; " another teaclies " Vocal Music in the evening ; " and a 
nameless person proposes to "teach the violin. "J French and Dancing 
were taught b3" Frenchmen, and commonly combined. M. Francisqny 
offered lessons in dancing '-to children and persons more advanced iii 
life," and stated that "the principles of his mode of instruction are 
founded upon reflection and long professional expeiienee," M. Nugent, 
announcing a school for the "two arts, says of himself, " As a French 
teacher, besides his having been bred to Letters in France, he has the 
advantage of possessing the Ensrlish language : and as a dancing-masier 
be presents it as a sufficient Proof of his Abilities that he has been 
principal Dancer in the Theatres of Philadelphia and Boston," It is to 
be observed that a lower price was cliarged for the language than for the 
Other accomplishment. Later, the newspapers begin to contain adver- 

'Chrmnlng'a Early Reooliectlona. p. H3. 

tNewpoit J/«™ry,Jul5f2n, IBiS; -jQiie H, Dot.. 13, Soy. 32, 1X17; Doo. 18, ISIS. 

lAug in.lTtWii reb. i,MaroliU, 1797. 
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tisements from " a unforttiiiate gentleman," or " a sufferer by the iiiifor- 
tunate circnmstaiieea of the war," stil! teaching Fi'encli and sometimes 
dancing.* On January 14, 1794, we may read of '"The young married 
gentleman from Cape Francois who lately announced in the Newport 
J/ercjjry Ilia deplorable situation and his deshe of teaching theyoniig 
ladies and gentlemen of Newport the art of dancing ; " ami this striking 
appeal is continued, witJi undiminished pathos, for several successive 
weeks. 

The early academies of tliis State, especially the Washington Aca- 
demy, of South Kingstown, are advertised freely in the newspapers fvnm 
1801) onwards. The " Freuchtown Catholic Seminary " appears in 1804, 
and the '• Pawcatuck Academy " at Westerly in 1807. To these must be 
added a few attempts in the directioo of gratuitous teaching, apart from 
the public school sj'stem of Providence. A school had existed in New- 
port before the Revolution, having been established by the will of 
Nathaniel Kay, Esq., collector of the King's customs. In order " to teach 
1 en pool bojs their giammar and the mathematics gratis." It was in 
charge of the mmi'itei, church wardens and vestry of Trinity Church, 
and the ra<istei must be " Episeopaily ordained." This school existed 
from 1741 till the Re\olution ; and was revived in 1799 ami continued 
for nianj \eais, though in a somewhat modified form.f 

The Newport JUer-'Miv of August 8tb, 1807, announces that Mr. E. Tre- 
vett — a well-fcnown teaclier — will '■ gratuitously teach as many poor child- 
ren as he can attend to in the State House, a few hours in tlie morning," 
and tiiat a subscription is in circulation to purchase stationery. The editor 
adds, " the want of free schools is a serious evil to society," On October 
81, 1807, the same announcement is renewed, with llie statement that more 
than seventy had attended in the summer, more than forty in the winter ; 
and an appeal was made for clothes to cover them. About the same time 
the " Female Benevolent Society" informs those who wish to put ciiild- 
ren under their cave that a few can be admitted into their scIiodLJ In 
the following j-ear the " African Benevolent Society" opens a school 
Itept by Newport Gardner, "the object of which is the free instruction 
of all the colored people of this town who are inclined to attend." § 
Eight years after, this school seems still to have been in existence ; and 
the school of the "Female Benevolent Society" was described, in J 81 7, 
as having been established for twelve years, and as having habitually 
taught and partially clothed twenty-five or thirty children. 

'Xircury, Sept. 8, Oot. II, ITSB; June !(), Oct. 3, 1707, 
t UpdUce's Karragansett Clmrch, pp. 307-W7. 
I Mercury, Oct, 24, ISO"; Sept. 13, 181T. 
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To these sliould be added tbe Sunday scliools, juat introduced from 
Europe, and applied at flfst mainly to secular instruetioii. These schools 
were first established by Robert Raikes in England, in 1781 ; but th'S 
first organized in America is believed to have been in 1796, by Samuel 
Slatei- — tlie father of cotton manufactures in the United States — for the 
children "mployed in his t-otton mill at North Providence. They were 
introduced into Providence itself in 1816, but only in their present 
form, for religions instruction.* Bnt in Newport, during the following 
year, tbey were eatablisiied in their original form, for secukr teaching. 
]n the Mercury of August 2d, 1817, appears the anuouucement of the 
" First Sal)bath School Society " for the instruction of indigent children 
"in the first principles of educaiion." The school was to be held at "Mr. 
Hitchcock's Mecting-House," at 8J a. m. and 1 p. m. Among the signers 
of tlie notice were prominent day-school teachers, such as Messrs. Hall 
and Tre^ett, It appears from later issues of the MeriMry\ that these 
schools were gradually eatablisiied by several other societies, and refer- 
ence is made to their becoming general throughout the country. 

There were thus in Newport alone, five different avenues for the gva- 
tuiious instruction of poor children — the Kay school, Mr. Ti-evett's 
school, the Pemale Benevolent Society, the African Benevolent Society 
and the Sunday schools. To these was presently added a sixth, as we 
shall see, and these all contributed, together with the constant example 
of the town of Providence, to swell the growing public sentiment in 
favor of a State system of public schools. 

• Htaploa' AiinHls of Provfaenoe, p. 533. 
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For twenty-fire years after the final defeat of John IlowlaiicVs 
enteipriso, Ehode Island had no public school system, even on paper. 
The Providence schools held on their course, under local authority, but 
under bo other. There existed, however, a means, familiar in those days, 
now wholly discarded hereabouts, by which the means of civilization 
were to be freely obtained. It is aluaost impossible to open a Khode 
Island newspaper, printed in the first quarter of this century, without 
finding the advertisement of a lottery ; and the ouly difference in this 
respect between New England and other parts of America was, that the 
avowed aim of the enterprise was hereiisually a church, a school -house, 
a charity, or some municipal improvement. It was employed with as 
little compunction as young ladies feel in these days in orgiinizing a 
raffle. In my limited investigation I have come upon advertisements of 
lotteries for paving streets, for the Redwood Library, and for relieving Ihe 
maritime losses of Gideon Almy ; for churches in Providence, Newport, 
Bristol, Warren, Warwick, Coventry. Little Complon and Kast Green- 
wich ; for churches of the Baptist, Methodist, Congregational and Presby- 
terian faiths ifor"Cafholic" and Episcopalacademies; for the Washington 
Academy at East Greenwich, and the academy at Hopkinton, Mass. ; for 
the universities of Brown, Harvard, Union, and William and Mary,* 
Ail these are advertised in Ehode Island newspapers, between 1773 
and 1825 ; and they are sometimes reinforced by mixed appeals like 

*Newpoit ilensry for March ae, 1773; August 8, 23, September 13, 1771; AprU3, IT, 
Jmiel9,2ii,AngHBtll, Deoenil)ei-18, 1731; January 27, Febmary 17, 2 1, June BU, September 
IS, ITS6; May 10, 17;e; Maj- S, 17i«; April J, Deoembar, i, 2), 180J; September 6, Decern bei' 
17, IMOS; Februaiy 13, 1891; April IS, May II, July 20, ISOS; June 6, IS07; Febriuuy 17, Marcb 
8, 1»10! MarchS.S, November 9, 1311; May 16, July 18, 1312, etc., etc. 
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this, Mliicli is offered in connection with tlio Newport Mctiiodlst cliapel 
lottery of 1807 : " Now is tlie tjme to malie your forlnne. * * * It is 
presumed that those who wish to eDCpnrage religion, laj-ing aside the 
prospect of a fovtune, will call and purchase liberally."* 

Sncli were the lotteries of that day, anrt among these came one which 
had so definite a relation with the public sehoolsof Rhode Island, tliat it 
deserves to be specially chronicled. In tlie newspapers of 1795 appears 
on advertisement of the "Nenpoi-t Long Wharf and Public tjchool 
Lottery," of widcli George Gibbs and George Champlin, then among 
the foremost citizens of the town, were the managers. The history of 
this enterprise was as follows : The plan of the lottery had originated in 
1769, though then, it would seem, for Long Wharf purposes alone ; but 
it was revived io 1795, when an a'it passed the legislature, at the 
January session, as thus stated in a legal report ofllcially reiidered by 
Hon W. It. Staples: 

"Witliont petition or complaint ftom any one, oh motion, the Assembly 
aathoriied tliirty-slx persons, citizens of Newport, -wlio are uaraed In tie act, 
to set forth a scheme to raise bj lottery twenty-flve thousand dollars. 

" They were to appoint managers of tlie lottery, who were to give bonds to 
the general treasurer for the Mthful performance of their trnst as managers. 
The powera conferred on them were very broad. How the wharf shoald be 
rebuilt, after a title to it had been procured, what kind of a hotel and where to 
be located, are left to the discretion of tiiese trustees, who are to act without 
bond or oath, In dlscliarge of their part of the trust. 

" After the wharf and hotel were completed, the trustees were to apply the 
rents and profits arising ttom them to such a public school for tlie children of 
Hewport, and in snch way anci manner, and under such regulations as the 
trnsteea should impose. And the trust to last through all time, the rlglit of 
HUing vacancies In the number being specially confbrred on the survivors. 
The board of trustees originated with the Assembly; the funds which they 
were to raise ajid appropriate, were provided by the Assembly. No person was 
d to contribute toward the l^nd, aad no person was compelled to be 
d by it." 

The original call for a meeting '>f the trustees of this enterprise 
appears in the Newport Mercnry for February 10th, 179.^, and the first 
announcement of the lottery itself on March 24tli. There were to h& 
2.000 shares, at S125 eact.. There were 12,000 prizes, varying from $10 
to $30,000 ; BO that each share was sure to draw sis prizes, amounting at 
!eastto$()0, nearly half the purchase money ; while the maximum of prizes 
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atlaiiiablehy any sliaro was S72,00O, For convenionfie, many of the shaves 
were divided into tweuEj-seven tiokets, at $5 each. The total aTHOinit 
actually tlrawii at last appears to have been $30,000,* 

The accouiita of the managers of the lottery do not appear to have 
been settled nutil March 22nd, 1738, when the committee repoi'ted the 
cash in tljeir hands as being 56, 576. 17, and the amonnt of acconnts and 
notes to be collected aa being §5,973,39, Wliat was the total amount 
of profits cannot now be ascertained, but the committee reports that 
the lottery, on the part of the managers, has been condnctcd ivilh the 
most perfect regularity and fairness, and they have generonsly relin- 
qniabeil their commissions for the management. The proceeds of tlie 
venture went to the rebnilding of Long Wharf; the projected hotel was 
never built, and it is doubtful whether a school-bouse would have been 
obtained, had not a private citizen marie sure of it, by ofl'eriiig a 
building for the purpose. The following letter was received by tlic 
Irnstees of the lottery, soon after its first announcement : 

" SWASSRA, May IG, 1705. 
"Messrs. George Gibbs and 6-eorge Champlin : 

" Gentlemen : — I saw in the Boston Oentinel, a scheme of a lotteiy, for the . 
landaljle iatentlon of rebailding the Long Wharf la Newport, the bnilding a 
hotel, and more especially establishing a ftee school, which has determined me 
to make a free gift of ray estate on the point called Bastou's Point, which came 
to rae by way of mortgage, for a debt due from Hays and Pollock ; If you will 
accept of it In ti'ust to support a free school forever, for the advantage of the 
poor children of every denomination, and to be nnder the same regiilatlons as 
yon desired the free school should be that yoa design to erect. If you, geutle- 
men, will please to get a deed wrote agreeably to the intentions here manifested, 
I will sign and acJmowIedge the same, and send it to yon for recording. I 
wonlcl only mention that if the sltuatioa is agreeable to yoa, the honse and 
garden would do for a schoolmaster, and the oil house, which ia large, udght 
be fitted up for the school-house. This as you may thiuk proper. There is no 
person here that understands writing such a deed, or I would have scut it to 
you completely executed, 

"I am, gentlemen, with respect, 

" Your very humble servant, 

"Simeon Pottek," 

On receipt of this letter, it was at once 

" Voted and Bmolved, That G. Glbbs and G. Chamiilin be requested to present 
the thanks of the trnstees to Simeon Potter, Esq., for his liberal donation, and 
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to assure him that it slinll be inTiolably appropriated to tlie establisiiraent and 
support of public schools, he has so generously patronized. 

" Voted, That Thomas Denuia and John L. Boss, be reqiuesteil to take charge 
of the honse, store and laud, preseated by Simeon Potter, to rent the same, and 
appropriate the rents to the repairs, iu such manner as they may deem most 
advantageous." 

On April 28, 1800, it was 

"Sesolved, That the use of the hnllding presented by Simeon Potter, Esq , be 
tendei-ed to the town for a school-house, on condition of tlie town repairing the 
same, and paying such rent as may be agreed upon, provided it is appropriated 
for a. school, conformably to the act of the Assembly for establishhig fl'ee 
schools, and that It he called the Public School." 

This was ill anticipation of the town's eompIUinoe with t!ie law carried 
through by John Howland, but notliing seems to liave come of tlic pro- 
position. During the war oF IKlS Uie trusfees of the Long Whsvrf did 
not meet; but on August 19th, 1814, they had got into working order 
again, and " a I'ommiltee was autliorized to devise a plan for the com- 
mencement of a soliool, taliihg into consideration the present limited 
funds." This plan, i-eported August 25th. 1814, was as follows : — 

"jli(j7a3l25.— The school committee reported a plan for the commencement 
of a school for poor children as follows : five trustees to be appointed a school 
committee to rent the Fotber House to a suitable person to keep a school, for 
such a number of hoys belonging to families in the town who are unable to 
educate them; that they be instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
necessary for ordinary business and navigation ; the committee to superintend 
and adopt a code of rules for tlie government thereof, to be rigidly observed. 
As many boys admitted as the funds will snpport. 

"The committee report that they have visited the Potter House, and find a 
room fifteen by forty-lfeet, with two fire-places, wiilcb, at small expense, can be 
converted Into a good school-room, sufficiently large for fifty or sixty scholars, 
and the tenants, Joseph Pinch and wife, who occnpy the chambers keeping a 
school, who will imdertaSe to instrnct twenty or thirty children in rending, and 
find the necessary fire wood at f 1.80 each, per quarter, a plan whicli the com- 
mittee recommend to be adopted for the ensuing winter, preparatory to enlarg- 
ing the plan at the annnal meeting, shonld the ftmds then admit. Job Gibbs, a 
carpenter who occupies the first fioor, and la largely iu arrears tor rent, can be 
employed for making the necessary repairs for the accommodation of the pupils, 
on enlarging the estabUshment under the direction of an instructor in the 
higher branches. 

" J, L. Boss, and four others were appointed a committee to carry tlie same 
into effect, and they are to have the sole charge of the Potter House, renting the 
same to the best advantage, to receive the rents either in tuition, labor, mate- 
rials requisite for repairs, or money. Tlie room for the scliool to be fittiid up tn 
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such maniior as they think proper. The committee to iiiaUo up qimrterly ac- 
counts of expenses, and receipts for tlie bouse, tnitiou, boofcs, and stationery ; 
sxe authorized to draw on tlie treasury fbr tie Ijalance, and to malte a report of 
tlie same to the aarnial meeting, or any other meeting of truatees ; to keep a 
record of the pupils admitted, time of admissloa and dismission, books and sta- 
tionery farnisliod. They are also autiiorized to call a meeting of the trustees," 

It appears from a latei- report that it was really " with Elizabeth 
Finch " that the cijntract was made, and that '■ on the 16th October, 
1814, school commenced, consisting of twenty-five small boys, who, on 
exa mi nation by the school committee from time to time, and more par- 
ticularly at the esijiration of the second quarter, were found to - have 
made much greater progress in their learning than was anticipated, and 
that Mrs. B'inch, with the assistance of her husband, had done ample 
justice to tbe pupila." It would appeal' IVoni this that it was really ati 
old-fashioned "dame's school," the husband of the " dame" rendering 
incidental assistance. On April 10th, 1815, the school was increased to 
fortj', nominally ; but the actual number in 1820 was only about twenty ;• 
and it was finally abandoned in 183:3. The house which it had occupied 
wag ordered to be sold, and the proceeds were deposited in the savings 
bank, where thiiy remained until 1863, when they were apjn'oprlated, 
with other funds, in the baads of the Long Wharf trustees, to building 
what is now the Willow street public school-house. 

As a companion picture to the school-boy reminiscences of Mr. Chan- 
ning, it may be well to quote a reminiscence of the worthy Captain 
Finch, as given by Hon. W. C. Cozzens, in bis public address on the 
dedication of the Willow street building : 

" I well remember this school from 1820 to its close, and sliall never forget 
the novel and most peculiar method adopted, to give notice of school-time. The 
teacher, having been an old sea captain, was more accustomed to use hts hmgs 
than hand-belis, and as there was no bell belonging to the school, the teaeher 
with great punctuality would go first to tbe west window on Washington street 
(second story), and call out at the top ol his voice — and that voice was 
not weak or delicate— three times, 'Boys! Boys! Boys!' Then he would 
appear at another window on the east side of the house, and repeat the 
same call, 'Boys! Boys! Boys!' This being on the side of the cove, 
with buildings on all four sides, forming a hollow square at least a thou- 
sand feet across, over the water, it would at times produce a most prodigious 
noise, heard as flir almost as a steam whistle in these days. I have often heai'd 
it, in my boyhood days, while sailing about the cove In a boat, e,clio in eveiy 
direction, east, north, south and west. Sometimes the second and third call 

* Bai'iiariJ '9 Journal of R. I. Inst.. Ill, 145. 
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would cateh tlie eclio of the llrst, and with the roguish hoj's lii. tlieii' boat joining 
in the general ciiorns, shouting at the top of their yoioes, ' Boys,' too. Thus 
on many a hvight morning, with a calm, clear atmosphere, has there been a con- 
flislon of sounds over that, at times, crystal sheet of water, for surpassing the 
efforts of the most gifted ventriloquist. What eflfect these iBtevPsreaces of the 
boys, or the eohoea, had upon the old schoolmaster's disposition and temper, 
I never heard." * 

■ Address at the dodioation of tlio stliOoMi 01136 ereotiifl by the tnistacsa of T.oiig 
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liEVIVAL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

(1820-1338.) 



The second movement for a State system of public schools seems to 
have begun ia a resolution passed bj- the General Assembly, early in 1S20, 
" calling on the several towns for information on tlie subject of public 
schools."* The call could not have been very eflBcacious, for scarcely a 
town in the State had any information to give. Providence could honestly 
i-eply that she had five public school-houses and eight hundred and forty- 
six pupils under instroctiou. A committee of the towa of Newport could 
only report as follows : 

" Their dnly obliges them reluctantly to state, t]iat except about twenty cliil- 
dren educated at the Newport Long Wharf Public School, the children of Indi- 
gent persons in ttls town rely on IncUvldaal bounty, or the limited provision 
roade by benevolent institutions for the small portion of instruction they obtain : 
the consequence is that a large number are totally neglected, or perhaps tlirougii 
the mediam of Sunday schools are taught to spell and read very indifferently. 
After stating these facts, the committee cannot bat recommend that the town 
Instrnct their representatives In General Assembly to unite In their best endea- 
vors to procure an act of the legislature for anch general system of Public 
Schools as their wisdom may devise, and so framed as to secure to this town its 
Mr proportion of the sum appropriated to the object." f 

No immediate result followed, but at the Newport town-meeting a re- 
port was read, showing plainly that the original school fund of the town 
had been diverted fromita proper use, and that the town was bound ■' in 
justice to Itself as well as to posterity, to provide for the support and 
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maintenance of public sc-hooia for tbe education of all the eliilflrou of the 
town at the public expense,"* A vote to establish such schooia had 
been passed at a previous meeting, hut was reconsidered at a subscqiiput 
one ; and it all ended in a vote to petition the General Assembly for author- 
ity to carry out the above plan. Purmission was accordingly obtained 
to levy a local tax for the purpose, and to apply to the same end the pro- 
ceeds of the school lands ; and before proceeding farther the Newport 
committee called John Howlaud to the front again, and obtained from bim 
a letter which gives iia another vivid glimpse at tbe gradual progress of 
the only public schools, properly so called, in the State. t 

" PROVIDESCB, September 20, 1821. 
" To Michard K. Bandolph and Datee J. Pearce, Esqs. : 

" Gkstlbmbs :— Your comtanuicationdated IGth instant was duly received, and. 
the intelilgence It affords tbat the good people of my native town have set them- 
selves seriously to work to establish public schools will render a compliance 
with jonr request the greatest pleasure. 

"The preparatory measures establtshlug the system in this town resulted fi'om 
the provisions of an act of the (ienerai Assembly, passed in 1300, for the encoai"- 
agement of public schools throughout the State. This act placed the power of 
commencing and carrying the system into etfect, prtncipolly in the several town 
coanciis ; and although the act of the State was repealed in less than two years 
after it hod passed^ yet the townuever withdrew tbe powers confided by tlietown 
to the town council in the first instance, in conformity to tlie State law, being 
satisfied they could devise no better method. Before the system was completed, 
the town, on the request of the town Council, appointed a school c 
first consisting of twelve) to attend with them in any consultation o 
to be adopted relative to the schooia. 

" The town was at first divided into four, at present Into Ave school districts ; 
two old school-lionses were purchased of proprietors, and three new ones have 
been bnilt, two of brfck and one of stone. During the time the new houses 
were building and the old ones repairing, a sub-committee devised and reported 
the rales for the government of the schools, and designating the hooks to be 
used. The i-ules ns first established are contianed with little variation, but 
changes have been made in the books as new ones liave appeared, better ad.apted. 

" The appointment and removal of the masters and ushers, remain solely with 
the town council, though in the appointment of a master to fill a vacancy, (as 
there are generally several applicants,) the school committee are convened with 
the council, and the qualiflcations of the candidates discussed. 

" Presuming these preliminary observations may como within the scope of your 
enquiries, I now proceed to answer as coiTectly as possible, the special interro- 
gations. 

" 1st. Of liow many pupils do the schools consist? The average nmnber in 
the winter season is ahont nine hundred, in summer eight lumdrcd ; tlie school- 
houses are calculated to accommodate two hundred each. 

*I!iii'ii!ird'sJoiirTinl, 111,115. f BariiaiWa Journal, III. «. 
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"2(1. Arc there one or more inaaters to a school? One master and one iislier 
to a school. 

" 3d. At wbat age are pupils admitted, or at what age discharged? The diU" 
dren are admittod at the age of six years, the time of continuance not limited* 
Before the establishment of thepuhlic schools the means of education were very 
limited, ajid on their being opened, the scholars were of all ages between six 
years and twenty, there are now but few over fourteen years, mostly l^om sis 
to twelve. Although the age fijr admission as a general rule, is six yeare, yet 
the preceptors receive some under tliat age, when they belong to a Ihmily from 
which older children attend ; but when the number In a school is two hundred 
or more, which has frequently been the case, then all under six are excluded. 

" 4th. Are females admitted? Females are admitted. The school-rooms have 
an aisle lengthwise through the middle, the boys occupy one aide, the girls the 
other; the floors rise tw>m the side of the broad alley to the walls, and there is 
a desk and a seat for every two schoiai-s ; the size of the room iifty feet by thirty. 

"5th. Does the method of instruction differ from that practised in ordinary 
schools? The method of government and Instruction differ materially from that 
practised in schools before, or at the time the public schools were established. 
The old pedagogue system of the cow-skin and the fenile is laid aside. The 
government partakes moi* of the paternal character; the boys have the appel- 
lation of masters and the girls of misses ; emulation Is excited by promotion to 
a higher class, and by public commendation by the preceptor, of particular In- 
stances of attention to order or improvement. The upper class of boys are 
;o be in the character of young gentlemen, and the 'misses ai-e 
IS young ladles. After all, the ^plication of the general system of 
government depends much on the peculiar qualifications and address of the pre- 
ceptor; he is not addressed by the term master, that is exclusively applied fo 
the boys. The number of males exceeds the number of fem^es, probably about 
one-flfth through winter, but in the summer season they ale nearly equal. 

"Gth.. What are the branches taught? This may be answered generally, by au 
extract from the first regulation, via. ; ' The principal part of the instruction 
will consist in learning spelling, accenting, and reading, botli prose and verse, 
with propriety and accuracy, and a general knowledge of English grammar, and 
composition ; also writing a good liand, according to the most approved rules, 
and ailthmetic,' &c. 

" 7th, What is the expense of each and all the free scliools in Providence? 
Five masters, $500 per year, each, - - - $3,500 

Five ushers, at 250 dollars each, . . . - 1,200 



To this may be added necessary repairs of school-houses, stove pipes, etc., and 
a few books furnished occasionally to poor children by the town council. 

"8th. What are the results of the system? As to the effect which the public 
schools have had on the state of society, the evidence must be circa mstantlal, 
as it is impossible to tell what would have been the case had they not ueen es- 
tablished; but the circumstances are so numerous and co-incident, that they 
appear to establish the fact beyoad a doubt, that they have beeu higlily benefi- 
cial. Many of our citizens who paythroughthe tax collector fbr their support, 
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and who, haviag no cliildren of tlieir own to instruct, care but little about tlie 
education of others : but from their observation of the good eflfect of the schools 
in their own neighborhood, or in the toyrn at large, are now among the most 
zealons tor their support. Yon, gentlemen, were probably well ocrinaintedwith 
the late Mai-shaJ E. K. Dexter,' Esq., and his testimony with yon will be im- 
portant. At the tiine the public schools were first established, Mr. Dexter and 
his ft.ther, who paid a large tax, were two of onr strongest opposers. Their 
principal argament was, that tt was wrong to compel those who ha4 been at the 
expense of their own education, and now have no chUclren of their own to be 
benefited, to pay for the schooling of other people's children ; bat before the 
death of lihe father, he was well satisfied with the result, and the Marshal, for 
ten or twelve years past, has been one of the firmest friends of the schools, and 
frequently declared that he owed the safety of his gardens and orchai'ds to the 
public schools. 

" There are now many among our most active and- valuable citizens, mer- 
chants, mechanics, mannfiictnrera, and masters of ships, who were poor boys, 
without other means of Instruction, and who owe their present standing, and in 
some Instances large pi'operty, entfrely to the education and manners acquired 
in these public schools. 

" Two schools, on the Lancasterian plan, are now in operation in this town, 
by individuals from abroad, without auy snpport from the town. Tills is matter 
of experiment ; they are well spoken of, and I tliiuk will be useful for children 
who have been altogether without instruction. In these they can commence the 
first rudiments, and be prepared to take their places in the other schools to more 
advantage. A committee appointed by the town at April meeting, made a re- 
port (highly fiivorable to the plan) in June. They were continued, and probably 
will, at a future meeting, recommend one school on the plan of Lancaster, for 
the support of the town. _ 

" I have not at present a moment's time to review what I have written, or to 
add any further details or remarks. With the best and most ardent wishes that 
the gentlemen who have begun the good work In Newport, may persevere in the 
good caiise to tlie great benefit and everlasting honor of the place of my birth, 

" Your obedient servant, 



During the j-ear 1820, the Proviilencc injwspsii^ers, echoed in soma 
degree by the Newport jlfercwrj/,- urged upon t!ie coinnmnity ihe impor- 
tance of public education, and at the February session, I821, the Oenerjil 
Assembly appointed a committee "to prepare and report a bill establish- 
ing Free Schools. " The Providence American, in October, urges action 
and says, " A decided majority of tbe people have already expressed their 
sentiments in favor of free suhoots." But if so, the majority exerted 
their influence but slowly ; at the October session the committee ex- 
plained that they were not yet ready to report. They had addressed cir- 
culars to the town clerks, and many had answered, but not all. As a 

• stone's Life of Howlanfl, p. 15!. 
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iiialtcL- of fact, tlie report never i;anie, atid the impulse ilied away for a 
yeav or two. 

It was helped to revive by the action of Newpoit, where a certain un- 
easiness of mind had always existed in regarti to (he school lands, so long 
diverted from their original piii-pose. Town meetings were held from 
September 14, ]8:J4, onwards, many legal points were discussed, and full 
educationali plans devised. It is a curious indication of these times that 
there seems to have been much the same hesitation ationt llie necessity 
of conimoH school education for girls that is now felt by many in regard 
to their collegiate education. In a report printefl in the Newport Mer- 
cury of March 12, 1825, for instance, it is stated that "in the present 
situation of the town, your committee have thought it advisable that the 
education of nmles only should be provided for." This committee's esti- 
mate for the annual education of four hundred boys was 8850, Ibr eight 
hundred boys and girls 41,3fi0 ; this being on the Lancaateriao or moni- 
torial plan, the elder pupils assistingiii the instruction. On the ordinary 
plau the cost would rise to |1,7G8. The highest estimated cost for eight 
hundred pupils was thus about half the salary now paid to tlie High 
School Principal in Newport. 

Those plans wei-e duly considered, and there wei'e votes and reconsider- 
ations, petitions to the legislature and counter-petitions. As usual, a 
lottery was thought of, and a bill was read once in the Assembly, allow- 
ing Newport to raise &10,000 for a school fund by that means. Finally, 
however, at the June session, 1825. the town of Newport was authorized 
hy the legislature to raise a tax of $800 '■ for educating the white chil- 
dren of the town who are not otherwise provided with the means of edu- 
cation." This 1800 was devoted for (he first year to building a school 
house on Mill street, in which a public school for boys was opened May 
9, 1827 ; a school on the Lancasterian plan, in which children who couhl 
afford it were expected to pay from twenty-five cents to a dollar per 
quarter, according to the instruction they received. This was followed 
by a sciiool lor girls opened June IG, 1828, All the present school sys- 
tem of Newport is the expansion of this rnodest provision.* 

It was. to be sure, a local movement, but it was undertaken under per- 
mission from the State, and Governor Fenner had given it a sort of official 
recognition, by offering to the school fund of Newport the sum of $100 
which it was usual for the governor in those days to coutribute towards 
the rather jovial festivities of Election Day. In his letter, dated May 

• Sewport J/ifKury, Sept. IS, 1324; Fob. 2B, Miircli 15, May 31, Juno 11, S3, July 2, 9, Sept- 10, 
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2, 18<;7, tlie Goi-etnor seems rather to apologize for this iiiterfereoco with 
a " good old cu&fom," but the tnistefis of the school fund reassure bini 
in their letter of acceptance : and Lien ten ant- Gov era or Collins, it seems, 
reinforced the donation bj' fifty dollars more.* 

All this indicated or promoted an increvso of sympathy for the public 
school system, and tliis finallv took form in Januaij , 1928 Theie wa-i, 
indeed, one final effort to revert to the lottery Bjstem, on a laige scale, 
for at the May session, in 1826, it appears, '■ An aot foi the establish- 
ment of lotteries, for the purpose of raising a funci foi the snppoit of 
free schools, by which, it is believed, from $3,000 to $d 000 nn^ be 
raised annually, without risk or expense to the State wjs leceiie 1 uid 
referi-ed to the' nest session."! ^^'^ ^^^ "^^^ ''cssion had, ippiientlj, 
tbe wisdom to suppress it. 

In 1827, Mr. Joseph L.Tillinghaat, of Providence, was the leadei m 
urging ft-ee schools upon the Assembly. The sulject was fiist intto- 
dnced by memorials from Smithfleld, Cumbeiland, Johnston, East 
Greenwich and other towns. The East Greenwich memonal which is 
an excellent one, may be found ia full in Bainaids Joiiinil of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction,! togethei nitb ifpoitsof the moie 
important speeches. These reports are taken from a pamphlet entitled, 
'■ Debate on the Bill establishing Free Scbools at the January session of 
the Riiode Island Legislature, a. d. 1828, reported for the RiLode Isiaod 
Aineriuan, by B, F. Hallett." The bill finally passed through both 
houses, by a vote of fifty-seven to two in the House, and unanimously, 
after a few amendments, in tbe Senate, The bill itself is as follows : 

"School Act of 1828. 

" SiicriON 1. Be it enacted hy the (general Assembly, and by authority tUereof 
it is enacted, That fVom aad after the passing of this act, alt money that shall be 
paid into the general treasary, by managers of lotteries or their agents ; also all 
money that shall be paid into said treasury by auctioneers, for (iatles accruing 
to the State, shall be set apart and paid over to the several towns in this State 
in manner hereinafter mentioned, in proportion to their respective population 
under the age of sixteen years, as exhibited in the census provided by law to l>e 
talien from time to time, under the authority of the United States, always 
adopttng for said ratio the census next preceding the time of paying out each 
annual appiopriaUon of said money as herein provided, to be by said towns ap- 
propriated to and for the exclusive purpose of keeping public schools, and 
paying expenses thereof; the sum, however, liereby appropriated to be paid 
over in any one year, not to exceed ten thousand dollars. 

•Newport Mercar-, May B, 1837. t Kewpovt ATsrcurn. May li, 1835. t Vol. II. p. 41. 
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" Sbo. 2. Tliat eacli town shall bu uutl is hereby empowered to raise so much 
money, by tax In each year, as a majority of the freemen in town-meeting shall 
judge proper to be appropriated to the purposes of public schools, not exceed- 
ing, in any one year, double the amount to be iu that year received by such 
town out of the general treasury, by the provisions of this act ; pivjvided that 
notice be inserted in the warrant, issued for calling the town meeting at which 
sueh tax sball be laid, that such tax will be acted upon at such town meeting. 

" Sec. 3. That at the annual town meetings, holden for the choice of town 
officers, eaeh and every town in the State shall, after passing of this act, ap- 
point a committee, which shall be called the school committee, and shall consist 
of not less than five, nor more than twenty-one persons, resident inhabitants of 
each of said towns, to act without compensation; wlilch committee, after ac- 
ceptance of their appointment, shall be duly engaged to tbe Mthfal performance 
of their trnst ; and shall appoint a secretary and treasurer from their number, 
and the secretary shall Iteep a record of their proceedings ; aad said committee, 
after being duly organized, shall meet as often as once in every three months, 
and oftener, if occasion require, fbr the transaction of all such business as may 
come before them, relative to the performance of their duties, and a mi^Jority 
shall be necessary for this purpose. 

" Sec. 4. That the school committee of each town shall have power to make 
all necessary rales and regulations, which they may deem expedient, for the 
good government of the public schools in their respective towns ; shall appoint 
all the school masters or school mistresses, to be employed in teaching the 
schools, taldng care that snch masters and mistresses are qualified fbr the task ; 
shall have power to dismiss a school master or school mistiness, in case of ina- 
bility or mismanagement, shall detennlne upon the' places where the school 
houses in the respective school districts in the town, shall be located; and it 
shall he the duty of said committee to visit all the schools in. their respective 
towns as often as once in every three months during their continuance; and 
generally to superintend, watch over and provide for the good order and well 
governing of tlie same; and in case of death, resignation, or removal ft-om tlie 
. t<jwn, of any one of said committee, they shall have power to fill the vacaucy so 
occasioned, nntU their annual election aforesaid ; and, moreover, said committee, 
at any quarterly meeting thereof, for the better and more convenient perform- 
ance of their duties, may pass snch by-laws and regulations as they may deem 
expedient ; provided snch laws and regulations are not repugnant to the provi- 
sions of this act, nor in violation of any law in this State ; and shall andit, and 
cause to be certified, all bills for the compensation of masters and mistresses, 
and all other expenses incurred in the support and maintenance of such schools, 
before the same shaU be paid by the town treasurer; and shall also, at said 
annual town meeting, (and oftener, If required by their town,) render au 
account of all their proceedings for the preceding year. 

" Sec. 6. That the general treasurer shall beep a separate account of all sums 
of money paid into the general treasury, by lottery managers or theii' agents, 
and by auctioneers for duties accruing to the State ; and shall make a report 
thereof to tlie General Assembly -once a year, to wit,,at the May session, parti- 
cularly setting forth the sums arising ftom each of said sources during tlie pre- 
ceding year 
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" Sec. 6. Tliat the town council of each town, shall, each year nfter the ilrst 
distilhntion, certiiy to the general treasurer that the money received the previous 
yeai has Eieen Mtlifhlly applied to the objects contemplated liy this act' the 
certJflcate whereof shall be left witli the general treaaui'er, before such town 
shall receive its proportion of the next distribntlou. 

" Sec, 7. Tlittt the said sum of ten thousand dollais, annually to be paid over 
and distributed according to the provisions of this act, be payable to the order 
of the town treasurer of each town as aforesaid, on and after the first day of 
June In each year, commencing with the first day of June next. 

" Sec. 8, That of the sum now in the treasury, there be appropriated and set 
apart the sum of five thousand dollars for the commencement oud formation of 
a permanent fund, for the support of public schools ; and for that purpose, the 
said sum of five thousand dollai's shall be Immediately, or as soon as may be, 
invested by the general treasurer, with advice of the governor, by purchase or 
snlwoription, in the stoclt of some safe and responsible bank ; to which sum shMl 
be added, and in lilie manner invested from year to year, all the money that shall 
accrue as aforesaid, from lotteries and auctioneers, over and above said yearly 
sum often thousand dollars, mentioned In the first section hereof; and all dona- 
tions that may be made to said fund for the purposes thereof, and the dividends 
and interest tliat shall from time to time accrue on said fund, shall in lilte man- 
ner be added thereto and invested ; but whenever in any year, the amount re- 
ceived a^ aforesaid, from lotteries and auctioneers, shall fill] short of said sum 
of ten thousand dollars, annually to be distributed, the dividends and Interest 
only of said fhnd then accrued, or so much thereof as may be necessary to sup- 
ply such deficiency, shall be added to said last named sum, and paid over and 
distribnted according to the provisions of this act. 

" Sec. S). That whenever, in any year, the money paid into the treasury, from 
the sources provided lu this act, shall fall short of said sum of ten thousand 
dollars, the deficiency for said year shall be made good from any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated." 

This act is the foundation of the present school sjstem of the State. 
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THE CONDITION OV AFFAIRS ON THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTRST. 



The school law of 1828 wsia siii honest oli'ort to <!o a very diffii-iilt 
thing, iiamelj- : to unite in one school eystem a city like Providence, 
which bad long since establisbecJ schools of its own, and varions country 
towns fo which the whole enterprise was a whoHy new onu. To the 
couniry towns, the law seemed to attennpt too much; while the experi- 
enced friends of education in Providence thought iE attempted too little. 
John Howland, always clear and graphic in his statements, wrote of it 
with some dissatisfantiou, in a letter to Captain George Howland, of 
Newport : 

" By the new State law, for the encouragement, or rather for the tfi'scoiirage- 
ment of schools, each town is to receive a small sam, aauually, IVom the State 
treasury, and are allowed to assess a small sum, I don't recollect bow mach, in 
a town tax for the same purpose. This limitation, beyond wbich tlie towns are 
prohibited from assessing, was passed in the General Assembij by the influence 
of members who were opposed to the general instruction of tlie ciUdren 
thronghoiit the State, and wished to confine It to paupers. But the town of 
Providence iusisted on their right to assess as much as theypleased, or tboaght 
necessary for the support of their schools, and sufficient for the education of 
all the children in town, and this privilege, was reserved to us in the State law, 
but it is allowed to no other town lu the State. The rich men of Providence 
are and always have been in favor of all the children being educated at the 
town's expense, and if a representative of this town, la the General Assembly, 
Blionld oppose this system, he would never be sent to the Assembly again, 
But it does not altogether depend on ricli men in this town. The Mechanics' 
Association consists of three hundred members, most of whom arc voters, and 
all in favor of the schools. The number of children at the last quarterly visi- 
tation in our public schools, was twelve huadi-ed and seventy-seven." * 

• stoiie'a Life of Howlaiia, p. ise. 
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But inaBrniidi as the law cndnrecl and dill its work, the main point of in- 
terest is now to asuei-tain in vvJiat condition it found the schools of Rliode 
Island. Here agaio we Iiave from John Howland, in tlie same letter, 
some glimpses. He says oi Providence: 

" Twenty-eigiit or twenty-niue years ago, tlie town establlslied public schools 
sufficient for the inatrnotion of al! the children, of both sexes. The school-, 
houses were buDt, or purchased at the expense of the town, and the salaries of 
the Instructors are paid out of tlie town treasury. The town Is divided into 
flTe school districts, in each of which there is a school-house, with a raastei', or 
principal Instructor, and an usher. The salary of each master Is j500, and of 
the usher f250. About two years since, tliei-e was. In addition to the above, 
five primary or women's schools established, one in ea«h district, for the small 
children to be taught the alphabet, and to be able to read and spell properly. 
The salary of the mistresses in each of these schools is a hundred and seventy- 
flve dollars per year. In two of these primary schools, the teacher has an 
assistant, at a less salary. Agreeably to the report of the school committee, at 
the iate June town meeting, the amount of all the salaries is - ^ft,596 16 
Estimated contingent expenses for repairs of school-houses, stove 

pipes, premiums of rewai'ds to chLldi-eu, etc., etc., - - St)60 00 

Total, 8*1^56 46* 

We fortunately have also a fall and careful exhibition of the condi- 
tion as to schools of every town in the State, iu the year 1828. It was 
prepared for the Rhode Island American and Gazette of January 16, 
182» ; and is preserved in Barnard's Journal of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute,! ^^ Idllows : 

Rhode Island Schools in 1828. 

" Schools are now kept up In oar country towns at a very considerable expense 
to the people; au expense much greater than would be required of them should 
tliey raise an equal amonut with the sum they would be entitled to receive flrom 
the treasury, under the proposed act for establishing free schools. To show this, 
we relfer to the following statements gathered from the representatives of the 
towns named, the general correctness of which may be relied on, though the 
statement is not as full as could be wished. In 1S31, a committee, appointed on 
the state of education, collected tvow. most of the towns the exact account of the 
number of school-houses, schools, etc., in each town. Their report was never 
made to the legislature, and the information is not to be found on file. In oi-der 
to supply this defect, as f^ as possible, we have applied to the several represen- 
tatives, and now ^ve the result, with the exception of Providence, which is 
abundantly provided with schools. 

" NiiWPOitT.— One ft'ee school with about two hundred scholars. Porty-two 

* Stone'a lifo of Howland, p. 155. t Barnard'a Journal, II. S8. 
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private schools, having about onetliOBsaiiclonelmiidred scliolars. These schools 
are supported winter and summer. luhaijitants, 7,319. 

"West Geeenwich. Two school-houses, built by subscription. Eleven 
schools are regularly kept about three months m the wintfer ; three of which are 
continued nearly the year rounii. Inhabitants, 1,927. 

"KicitMOND. — Two achool-houses, in wSiich schools M'e kept a part of each 
season ; also a well attended Sunday school. Inhabitants, 1,423. 

" HoPKiNTON. — Nine school-houses. In three of which — in tlie vicinity of fiicto- 
ries — schools are kept tlirough the year, the others in winter. Inhabitants, 

" NoiiTri KiKOSTOWN, — The Elam Academy, and ojie private school lu Wlckford. 
There is but one school-house in the town, near William Reynold's factory— in. 
all sis schools, thi-ee of which aa'e kept winter and summer. Inliabitaats, 3,007. 

" ExBTBK. — Three school-houses, in which winter schools are kept — uo other 
schools in the town. Inhabitants, 2,531. 

"East Gbbknwich Academy and one private school in the village, Itept year 

round; fonr In other parts of the town— in all six scliool-honses. Seven schools 
ai'e kept in the winter and three or fom' women's schools in the summer. In- 
habitants, 1,619. 

"Johnston. — Pive school-houses; six or seven schools are kept in the winter 
and two or three In the summer. luhaMtants, i ,54:2. 

" Charlbstown. — One school-house— flx>m five to seven schools in the winter, 
and three iu the snmmer. Inhabitants, 1,160. 

" PoKTSMOUTH. — IToor school-houses, in which schools are kept pretty regu- 
larly in winter, and In one or two in snmmer. Inliabitants, 1,G45. 

"Poster. — Fifteen school-honses — all open la the winter season, and most of 
them la summer. Inhabitants, 2,000. 

" North Providencg. — Seven school-honses— an academy, and fonr other 
schools in Pawtucket, two men's and three women's, kept most of the year ; in 
all eleven schools in the town, moat of them kept open but a part of the year. 
Inhabitants, 2,420. 

" Cranston. — Is divided into eleven districts, and lias eleven school-houses, 
though schools not regulai'lj' kept in all. There are five other schools— in all six- 
teen schools, bnt a small part kept through the year. Inhabitants, 2,274. 

" MiDDLBTOWN. — Fivc school-houses. In wliich are schools regularly hi winter, 
and irregularly In summer. Inhabitants, 949. 

" Warwick.— Seven school-houses, in which are kept men's schools, besides 
two or tliree others ; sis women's schools in winter and summer — in all sixteen 
schools. Inhabitants, 3,fi43. 

"Smithpibld.— Has thirteen school-houses. Two of these aie well condncted 
academies, kept the year round, at Woonsocket and Slateraville, two flonrisliing 
mauufecturlng villages. There is also a private school at Woonsocket. Two 
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acliool-lioijses on the e&si road, four on the Worcester road ; one Siiyles' hlU ; 
one in Angell's neSgliborhood ; oue Loulsquisset turnpike, of brick, and one 
near II. Mowry. Besides scliools regularly kept in these places, there are Ave 
others, in all nineteen achools. Inhabitants, 4, GTS. 

" CmiBUHLisTO. — Is divided into districts and has thirteen school-houses, 
schools regularly kept and well attended in all. Inhabitants, 2,653. 

' ' BcEMLLViLLE.— Eleven sfthoo! houses ; schools in all In the winter, averaging 
forty scholars each ; one kept the year round. There are four or five private 
schools in summer. Inhabitants, 2,164. 

" ScrrnATE.— Five school-houses. There are prohahly some other schools in 
the town, hut a correct statement could, not he ohtained. Inhabitants, 2,834. 

" Glocester. — Eleven school-houses, and about fifteen schools in the winter. 
Inhabitants, 2,501. 

"Jamestown. — Three school-houses, schools kept in but two in winter. In- 
habitants, 448. 

" Barrtngton. — Three school-houses; schools kept winter and summer. In- 
habitants, 684. 

" LiTTLB COMPTOB.— Eiglit scliool-houses open in winter, and moat all In sum- 
mer. Inhabitants, 1,680. 

" WiiSTBRLY. — Six school-houses open the year round; limited to thirty 
. scholars each. There are two academies, one at Pawcatuck, a manufitcturlng 
village, kept the yearround; in all eight schools. Inhabitants, 1,973. 

" Bristol.— Four school-houses, one of which is an academy, with two 
schools In It. There are five men's schools in winter, and seven women's schools 
through the year. The to^vn appropriates abont $360 annually for support of 
schools, arising ftoin the rent of market, licences, and some land given for that 
purpose. Inhabitants, 8,197, 

"Waeeen. — One academy and four school-houses; three built by the town 
and one by an individual. Tbei-e are five men's schools in winter (including the 
academy) , and an average of twelve female schools through the yeaj' ; in addition 
to the above, sometimes as many as twenty female schools. Inliabltants, 1,806. 
" Nbw Shobeham. — One school-house. There are four schools, avera^g 
tliirty scholars each ; kept four months in winter, and about sis months in sum- 
mer. Inhabitants, 955. 

' ' South Kisgstdwn..— One academy, in which a school Is k^t the year 
round, and seven school-houses, in which schools are kept winter and summer. 
There are a number of schools kept irregularly In private houses. Inhabitants, 
3,723. 

" TiVBKTON.~Ten school-bouses, in which schools ai'e kept pretty regularly. 
There are a few other small schools. Inhabitants, 2,875. 

"Providence. — Thereareeightpublicschoolsln this town, atwluch about nine 
hundred children are taught. Six or seven academies where the higher branches 
are tai^t, indudlng the l?riends' Seminaiy , and probably eighty or ninety private 
schools. In 1821, a regular return was made of all the schools In town. Exclu- 
sive of the pubhc schools, there were then ten men's schools, and forty-four 
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kept by females. Since then this number has greatly Increased. The expense 
of the public schools paid by tax on the inhabitants, is not much short of $5,000. 
The amount paid by parents for private tuition is doubtless double that sum, 
ninldng at the lowest estimate 815,000, aiumally paid for the tuition of the 
chilclrcn of Providence. It is obvious, therefore, that in a pecuniary point of 
>'lew. Providence will gain nothing by the system of IVee schools becoming 
general, as she would pay much more into the treasury towards the support 
of schools In other towns than she would be entitled to draw out, besides 
making up the deficiency in the support of her own schools. Inhabitants in 1830, 
11,767; since increased to upwards of 17,000. 

"Population of the counties in 1820, — Providence, 85,736; Newport, 1C,771 ; 
Wasldngton, 15,687; Kent, 10,233; Bristol, 5,637. 

"Supposed number of children to be educated, viz. t Providence county, 
15,815; Newport, 6,627; Washmgton, 7,093'; Kent, 4,547; Bristol, 2, 3G1. In 
the State, 85,843 children. 

" From an examination of the above statement, it wiU be seen that there is a 
much larger number of scbool-honses erected than has been generally supposed, 
and but few additional ones will be required. It is obvious, too, tliat the ex- 
pense to all the towns of keeping up the schools they now mMntnin, is a much 
greater sum than they wiU be required to assess in order to entitle them to their 
proportion of any money that may be appropriated out of the treasury, thus 
giving them at a less expense than the inhabitants of those towns now volun- 
tarily incur, nearly double the advantages of education they are now receiving, 

" The total number of school-houses erected iu all the towns in the State (ex- 
cluding Providence and Newport), are 181, and ten academies. The number of 
winter schools, averaging at least tliree months in a year, maintained by the 
inhabitants of these towns Is 262. A winter school for thi'ee months must cost 
at least JlOO, which gives $26,300, the sum now annually paid by the inhabitants 
of the towns above alluded to, for the education of their children, besides the 
expense of keeping female schools in summer. If the blank iu the bill now 
before the General Assembly is filled with |10,000, the proportion which those 
towns will receive from tliat sum will so much diminish their expense of educa- 
tion ; or if they add it to what they now pay witldn themselves, will greatly 
extend the means of instruction among their children, without one cent addi- 
tional burden, the only efffect being to equalize the payment of the sums now 
voluntarily raised in the several towns. 

" Taking the estimate for the criterion of apportionment, the several towns 
would be entitled to receive the following sums out of an annual allowance from 
tbe treasury of J10,000, viz.: Newport, $609.40; Portsmouth, $245.08; New 
Siioi-ehiun, $37.33; Jamestown, $107.33; Mlddietown, $137.86; Tiverton, 
5175.86; Little Compton, $153.18; Providence, $2,910.54; Smithfiekl, $551.4G; 
Scltuate, $291.0i ; Glocester, §208.33 ; Cumberland, $266 48 ; Cranston, $306.88 ; 
Johnston, 8196.08; North Providence, $383.96; Foster, $193; BarrillvUle, 
$199.80; Westerly, 81*3.98; North Kingstown, $266.54; South Kingstown, 
8330.74; Cburlestown, 8107.22; Exeter, $183.86; Iticlunond, $91.90; Hopkin- 
ton, $143.98; Bristol, 8459.40; Warren, $189.94; Bamngton, $B8.G0; Warwick, 
$39828; East Greenwich, $140,74; West Greenwich, $19074; Coventiy, 
$175.23." 
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Such was the condition of tbe Ehocie Island' schools when the school 
law went into operation. These schools had been heretofore detached 
and isolated, dependent wholly on the degree of enlightenment or eiiei^y 
which prevailed in a particular town. Henceforward they were to be a 
part of a State system, such as it was, and were to he brought under 
the general influence which revived all the schools of New F.ngland 
from 18-2610 1830. 

Some modifications of the school law took place during tlje next fif- 
teen years ; the most important being the temporary adoption of a ruie 
hy which the school-money was distributed — not, as at first, according 
to the ntiniber of inhabitants below the age of sixteen, but according to 
the number of the white population under the age of fifteen years, and 
the nuiutier of the colored population under the age of ten years, to- 
gether with five -fourteenth 3 of the said population between the ages of 
ten and twenty-four years. This complicated method remained in force 
from 1832 to 1845. There were also some additional provisions as to 
the sources of the school fund and as to the forms of school returns, 
besides various local enactments as to school-houses and school districts. 
In 1837-8 the schools of Providence underwent a great revolution for 
the better; and in 1839 the school laws of the State were codified as 
follows : 



" As ACT to ruvise and amend the several Acts relating to Publie Schools. 
Se it enacted by the General Assembly as follows :~ 

"Section I. Tie Annua! income of the money deposltecT or that may he de- 
posited with this State by the United States in pnvsnauce of ' an act to regulate 
the deposit of the public money,' passed by the Congress of the United States, 
and approved June 23, 1836, shall annually be paid over to tbe several towns in 
this State ; to be appropriated for the purpose of maintaining public schools, in 
manner hereinafter provided. 

" Sec- 2. To the money derived from said source, shal! annaally be ndded 
enough from any money in the general treasury not otherwise specially appro- 
priated, to mate up the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, to be annually 
paid out for the purpose aforesaid. Tlie money received by the State Itom the 
managers of lotteries or their agents, or from auctioneers for auction duties 
accruing to the State, shall be hei-eafter annually appropriated, to pay the debt 
now dne from the general treasiuy to the permanent' school fund, until said 
debt la paid; after which time the revenue derived flxtm those sources shall be 
applied to the increase of said fund. The money paid out by virtue of this aet, 
shall bo divided among the several towns in proportion to the respective wlwte 
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p:)piil!itiou of each town imclcr tho age of flftoen years ; tlic colored populaLion 
of such town Tinder the age of tea years, aucl flve-fonrteeutta of the colored 
population between the ages of ten and twenty-four years ; computing the same 
according to the United States censas nest preceding such annual payments, 
and excepting Narragansett Indians l£ all cases. 

" Sec. 3. Each town may raise by tax every year so much money as a ma- 
jority of the freemen may deem proper, to be appropiiated to the piii"pose of 
keeping public schools, not exceeding in any one year double the amount re- 
ceived by such town from the general treasury: provided that notice be inserted 
in the wari'ant Issued for calling Uie town meeting, Uiat such business will then 
be acted upon. 

" Sec. i. The money received by each town fl-om the general treasury, shall 
be applied to pay for instruction, and uot for room rent, fhel or any other pur- 
pose whatever. 

" 8bo. 5. The general treasurer shall keep a separate account of all moneys 
paid to the State by lottery managers, or their agents, or auctioneers as afore- 
said, and shall report the same to the General Assembly annually, at the May 
session thereof; particnlariziug the sums received from each of aald sources. 

" Sec. 6. The school committee of each town shall every year certitly to the 
general treasurer, that the money received the previous year has been faith- 
fully applied according to this act. No town shall receive its prcportloa of the 
next distribution until such cei-tifieate be made. 

" Sec. 7. The money payable by virtue of this act, shall be paid to the order 
of the town treasurers of the several towns which shall comply with the terms 
of this act, on or after the first day of June In every year; and the said town 
treasurers shall apply for and receive said money ft'om the general treasurer, 
as soon lifter it ia payable, as it may be required for school purposes in their 
respective towns : and shall charge and receive no compensation for tlieir 
services in collecting the same. 

"Sgc. 8. Each town shall, at its annual town meeting for the ciioice of town 
officers, appoint a school committee, to consist of not less than five, nor more 
than thirty persons resident in such town, to act without compensation ; and to 
be engaged to tiie faithful discharge of their duties before entering upon the 

"Sec. 9. The school committees shall appoint a president or chairman and 
secretary from theii' number, and sliall keep a record of all their proceedings ; 
they shall meet at least as often as once in every three months, and a majority 
of the whole number chosen shall constitute a quorum ; but any less number 
may adjourn a meeting, giving reasonable notice of the time and place of the 
adjourned meeting. 

" Sec. 10. The school committee of each town may direct the books to be 
used, and miike all necessary rules and regulations for the good government of 
the public schools therein ; they may suspend or expel any scholar for miscon- 
duct ; they Shall detennine the places where the school-houses shall be located, 
or the school kept, in the different districts, having regard to the accommoda- 
tion of the greatest number of Inhabitants ; and for satisfactory reasons may 
alter the location of any school-house ; and in ease of the death, resignation, or 
removal of a member of the committee, they may fill the racancy for the re- 
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maiuder of the year : and at any regular meeting they may make, altoi' and 
repeal sucli by-laws and regalations for the cfelegating or more conveniently 
discharging any or all of the duties assigned to them as they shall deem proper ; 
Pi-ovided, they are not repngaant to the provisions of this act, nor In violation 
of any law in this State. 

" Sec. 11. The school committee shall appoint all instructors and insti'uc- 
tresaea, taking cave that they be of good moral character, temperate and other- 
Wise well qualified for the office; and may dismiss sMd Instractors or 
instructresses in ease of inability, or toisconducti saJd committee shall visit all 
the Bchoola in their respective towns, at least as often as once !ii three months 
during their continuance, and shall generally superintend, ■watch over and pro- 
vide for the well ordering and govemlng the same. 

"Sec. 12. The school committee shall allow and certify all biils for com- 
pensation for instruction and all other expenses before the same shall be paid by 
the town treasurer ; they shall also at tlie annual town meeting for choosing 
town officers, (and oftener If required) render iia account of all their doings 
for the preceding year. 

" Sec. 13. All divisions of any town into school districts, and all alterations 
of such divisions, whether made by a town or school committee, shall be re- 
corded In the town clerk's oiflce of such town. 

"Sec. 14. The school committee of every town shall liold quarterly 
meetings on the second Mondays of January, April, July and Octjjber in every 

" Sec. is. There shall but one school be kept in any school district, unless 
the school committee shall otherwise order. 

"Sj!c. IG. Tlie school committee of any town, with the assent of the school 
committee of an adjacent town, may permit such children as will be better ac- 
commodated thereby, to attend the school in such adjacent town, and may pay 
Btich portion of the expense thereof, as considering the number of children and 
other circumstances, may be jnst and proper. 

" Sec. 17. The money which each town shall 
shiUl be expended among the diffiferent schools and a 
portions as the school committee shall deem most ( 

" Sec. 18, The fteenien of any town may, at any 
their town into suitable school districts, and may f 
number and limits thereof AU divisions hereto 
school committee, shall remain in Ibrce until legally 

" Sec. 19. Every school district shall be a body 
designation as the school committee shall select, S' 
defend in all actions relating to the property or i 
take and hold such real estate as may be given to or 
purpose of supporting schools In the district. 

" Sac. 20. The school committee of the sever 
Providence, shall on or before the first Wednesc 

official retui'usto the secretary of state, of all the public schools In such towns 
and the city respectively, fbr the year preceding the date of the returns ; the 
amount of scliool money received from the general treasury ; the amount of 
money riwsed by the town or city for supporting public schools ; the number cf 
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districts I the niimljer of wiools m each district; the nmoiint of money ex- 
pended iu each school, designating the portion paid for furniture, fiiel and inci- 
dental eSpenses, and the portion paid for instruction only; the uumbec oi 
children, male and female, attending eaeh school, and their average attendance ; 
the time and season of keeping each scliool; the number, names and salary of 
instructors ; the branches taoght and books used. They shall also the next and 
subsequent years, report the number of academies and private schools in their 
respective towns ; the length of time and season of the year they are kept ; the 
names of the instructors; prices of tuition; and the average number of scholars 
attending each of them : Provided, however, that the returns aforesaid to be 
made by the school committee on or before the first Wednesday In May next, 
shall be conformable to the blank returns already furnished the several towns 
undei- the act of June last. 

"Sec. 21. The secretary shall annually ftirnLsh every town and the city of 
PrOTldence, with the blank forms of the returns required by the last section, 
■which foi-ms shall contnm u copy of this and said last section ; and the secretary 
shall annufdly at the session of the General Assembly fli'st holden after tlie 
annual session in May, report an absti'act of said returns. No town or city shall 
be entitled to any part of the money appi-opriated to be paid out of the general 
treasury, to the support of public schools, which shall have fidled. to multe such 
returns for the year nes;t preceding the time of the appropriation i and the 
names of all such delinquent towns or ctty shall be by the secretary rctnrnedto 
the general treasurer, on or before the ilrst Monday in June annually. 

" Sec. 22. There shall annually be pMd ont of the general toeasuiy to the 
town treasurer of the town of Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dolhirs, to 
be expended under the direction of some suitable person to be aunnBlly appointed 
by the governor. In the support of a school for the use of the members of the 
Nari-agansett tribe of Indians and the incidental expenses thereof, and in pm- 
chaslug school books ftir the use of said school; and an annual account of the 
appropilatlon of aU sidd money shall be rendered to the general treasurer, on or 
before the fii'st Wednesday of May. 

" Sec. 23. Two or more contiguous districts in adjolidng towns, the majority 
of the taxable inliabitants of each district, at a duly notified meeting agreeing 
thereto, may nnlte together tor the purpose of keeping one school, if they may 
deem it more advantageous to do so; and in such cases the committee men of 
the districts so uniting, may examine and appoint the instructor, 

" Sec. 24. Whenever any persons to the number of five or more, have asso- 
ciated or shall hereafter associate together for the purpose of building and main- 
taining a school-house, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a body cor- 
porate, \>s such name and style as they may select, and upon such terms and 
subject to such regulations as they may have adopted upon the foimation of their 
association; and may hold, control and convey, by their corporate name, the 
school-house so erected, and the lot of land upon which it may stand; and the 
shares or ownership therein, may be transferred in the same manner as personal 
estate. 

" Sue. 25. Whenever any persons to the nnmber of five or more, have asso- 
ciated or shall hereafter associate together, for the purpose of procuring and 
maintaining a library, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a body coi'- 
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porate, by such iiaine as they may desiguiite, and upon sucli terms and subject 
to such cousfltQtion and rules as they may have adopted upon tlie formation of 
their association ; aud may hoM, control and convey by tlielr corporate name, 
real and personal, to an amount not exceeding two thousaufi dollars, exclusive 
of their books, maps and library furniture. Pi'ovided, tliat In all such caaes, tlic 
constitution or articles of association, audi all alterations thereof, shall be re- 
corded In the town clerii's office in the town where such library shall be estab- 
llahed. 

" Sec. 36. All general acts heretofore passed relating to public schools, ex- 
cepting so much of the eighth section of ' an act to establish public schools," 
passed January session, a. d. 1838, which relates to the pennanent school fund, 
as is not Inconsistent with tliis act, are hereby repealed, Provided, that every 
thing done under said acts shall be valid, and all things omitted or neglected to 
be done, shall be punished by the same penalties and forMtores as if this act 
had not been passed. 

" Sec. 27. The secretaiy shall immediately cause to be printed a sufficient 
number of copies of this act and of all laws and acts in force relating to public 
schools, or the building of school-houses in the several towns, and shall send a 
suitable nnmber to the town clerk of each town, for the pui-pose of distribution," 
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VII. FIRST RESULTS. 

(1839-1843.) 



We have accurate means of knowing, hy statistics, the results pro- 
duced, witliin a few j-eara, by tlie school law. The flvat report, prepared 
by any officer or committee, so far as I know, giving any precise school 
statistics for the State, was presented to the public. May 17, 1832, and 
published in a pamphlet form. It was prepared by Oliver Angell. a vet- 
eran Rhode Island teacher, in behalf of a committee appointed at a pub- 
lic meeting held in the Providence Town House, during the previous 
year. The report recognizes progress already made, a.entioaa a great 
deficiency of school-houses, and a great want of some mediom of inter- 
course between persons interested in education in the different towns. It 
closes as follows ; 

"Upon a review of the subject, your committee find much cause fbr congratu- 
lation 111 the increase and Increasing means of education In tte State. There is 
not a town In which all the children may not liave the means of acquiring o con- 
mon school education, and when we consider the nature of our institutions and 
how macli their preservation depends on the general spread of information and 
on the correct morals of oar youth, we have much cause to rejoice at the present 
tavorable prospects, and we look forward to the period when Rhode Island shall 
he as celebrated for the facilities afforded to education, as she now is for her in- 
dustry and maimfectures." * 

The most important part of the report, however, is to be found in the 
following table, for the year 1832 : 

•Barnard's Journal of li. I, Sclool Inst., II, 4D. 
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Whole number of scholars taught iu them, (exclusive of the ITrieuds' 

Boarding School, Providence,*) . . - . 3,403 
Estimated expense of the private scliools which continue through 

the year, at twenty dollars per scholar, - - - $G8,040 
Eatiniated expense of other private scliools, at three dollavs per scholar, $13,335 

Total estimated expense of private schools, - - - $81,375 
Sum total expended for support of schools for oue year, - Sil03,8G5 

Tlie fli'st abstract of school returns wan presented in 1839 and gives 
gi'ound for comparison with the tattle justcited. Other tables are added, 
which show the gradual progress down to 1844. 

Abstract of Returns of Public Schools, Mat, 1839, 
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FlEST EEt^ULTS. 



AusTiiACT OF THE Returns of I'ublic Schools, made May, 1844. 
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iet m spito of all tiie progress shown by the.ne tables, Rhode Island 
was til Irom 1 eepiiig pite with the progress maile elsewhere. It must 
be lemembeied that it was just at this time — from 1837 to 1848 — that 
Horace Mann was letolutioiii zing the common scliools of Masaaehu setts, 
and tlnough them, stimulating tliose of ali the eastern States. Accord- 
ingly tbtre seems to ha^ e been a latent demand for some more vigorous 
oi'giiiizjtioQ in Rhode Island, and this fonnd expression at last, in a 
bill mtioduceil into the Assembly by Wilkias Updike, Esq., of South 
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Klnijstnwn, in Oct., 1843. Introducing this hill, Mr. U|xlilie made the 
bold statement that 

" Tlie ftee school system as it then existed, was niot a tlessiug to the State, 
except in the city of Provicleiice, and possibly in a few othei' towns, where a 
similar course was pursued. Tl>*8 was not owing to the want of liberal appro- 
priation li'om the general treasniy. This was large enough, or at least, was 
larger than was made hy any otter State to the sevei-al towns. But the difficulty 
lay with the towns, and. with the want of any thorough system for the examina- 
tion of teachers, the regulation of hoobs, and supervision of schools, by officers 
qualified to discharge these duties, Onr teachers come from abroad, are em- 
ployed without producing evidence either of moral character, or theti' fitness to 
teach, remain in the schools two or three months, and within twenty-four horn's 
of the close of the term are gone to parts unknown. The boolf^ for onr schools 
are selected by authors and publishers, or itinerant venders, and aU that parents 
have to do about the matter Is to get new boots every year, and pay the blliS. 
As to visiting the schools, who ever heard of committees going about into the 
different districts, or of parents being seen in the school-room? These things 
should be looted into. Tlie legislature should know wliat becomes of the sum 
of $25,000, which is drawn anmiaUy liom the general treasury. The people 
should have their attention called to the actual state of education among us. 
Our self-i-espect should be roused by a knowledge of the fhct brought out by the 
last census of the United States, from which it appears that Ilhode Island is 
behind the other Kew England States In this matter. With a population of 
108,830, we have over 1,600 adults who cannot read or write, while Connecticut 
with a population of 309,978, has only 626. The other New England States not 
only educate their own teachers, lawyers, doctors and clergymen, but help to 
supply onr demand for these classes of men. It is time to bestir ourselves in 
tMs matter. We need not act with precipitation. All that this bill provides 
for, is information as to the real state of things, and upou such information the 
legislature and the people can act understandtngly. Pass this bill— sustain the 
agent who maybe appointed— act upon his recommendations when they ore sus- 
tained by IJicts and sound arguments— eu graft upon our system the ti'Icd im- 
provements of other States— enlist the people, the whole people. In this great 
■work of elevating the schools where all the chUdren of the State may be well 
educated, and this little bill of three sections will be the beginning of a new era 
in. our legislation on the subject of education." • 

The bill introi.lucecl hy Mr. Updike — which passed unanimously — was 
as follows : 

"An Act to provide for ascertaining the condition of the Public Schools in this 

State, and for the improvement and better management thereof. 
" Be it enaeted by the General Assembly as follows : 

. "SECTlOif 1. The Governor of this state sliall employ some suitable person 
« Barnara'e aeport for 1845, p. lOB. 
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as ageut, Pu' the purposes liereaftermentioned, at a reasonable compensation for 
his services. 

"Sbo. 2. The said agent shall visit and. ejcamijie the respective public schools 
in this State ; ascertain the length of time each district school Is kept, and at 
what season of the year ; the qualiflcatlons of the respective teachers of eiJd 
schools — the mode of lustriictioii therein — collect information of the actual con- 
dition and efflclency of onr public schools and other means of popniar educa- 
tion : and diffuse as widely as possible among the people, a knowledge of the 
most ftppvoyed and successful methods of arranging the studies and conducting 
the education of the young, to the end that the children of this State who de- 
pend upon common schools for instruction, may have the best education that 
those schools may be made to impart; and shall make a report to the legisla- 
ture, with such observatioufl and reflections as esperience may suggest, upon 
the condition and efficiency of onr system of popular education, and the most 
practicable means of improving the same. 

" Sbc. 3. It shall be the duty of the preceptors of the pnblic schools in the 
respective districts !n this State, ft'om time to time, to furnish said agent with 
all the information he may require, in order to enable him to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

" Passed October Session, 1843. 

" llESKY BovjES,. Secretnrs." 

This ai:t was pvomptly promulgated by the Governor of the State, 
with tlie foHowing circular: 

"To THE Pboplu of Riiodb Island. 

" In pursuaaee of An Act ' to provide for ascertaining the condition of the 
pnblic schools of this State, and for the improvement and better management 
thereof," I have secured the services of Henry Bai'nard, wlio has had several 
years experience in the discharge of similar duties in a neighboring State, and 
has obseryed the working of various systems of public instruction in this 
country and in Burope. 

Mr. Baitiard wll! enter immediately on the duties of his office. His great 
object will be to collect and disseminate in every practicable way infor- 
mation respecting existing defects and desirable improvements In the organiza- 
tion and administration of our school system, and to awaken, enlighten, and 
elevate public sentiment, In relation to the whole subject of popular education. 
With this view, he will visit all parts of the State, and ascertain, by personal 
inspection, and Inquiries of teachers, school committees, and others, the actual 
condition of the schools, with their various and deeply interesting statistical 
details. He will meet. In every town, if practicable, 'such persons as are dis- 
posed to assemble together, for the purpose of stating ftcts, views and opin- 
ions, on the condition and improvement of the schools, and the more complete 
and thorough education of the people. He wlU invite oral and vrritten commu- 
nications from teachers, school committees, and all others Interested In the sub- 
ject, respecting their plans and suggestions for advancing the Intellectual and 
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moi-iil improToment of the I'iRing, and all fature generations, iu tlie State. Tlie 
results of Ids labors and inquiries will be communicated In a report to tlie Gen- 
eral Assemtily. 

" In tlie prosecHtlon of labors so delicate, difficult and exteasive, Mr. Barnard 
will need tte sympathj and cooperation of eveiy citizen of the State. With the 
most cordial approval of the object of the legislature, and entire coufldence in 
the ability, experience and zeal of the gentleman whom I have selected to carry 
it out, I commend both to the encouragement and aid of all who love the State, 
and wonid promote her true and dui'able good, however discordant their opin- 
ions may be on other subjects. 

" James Fenner. 

" Pkovldehoe, December 6, 18t3," 

The a[jpointment thus announceil was the most importaut step yet 
taken in tlie school history of Eliode Island. So great was the coufl- 
dence felt in Mv. Barnard, that the school legislation of the State was 
virtually placed in his hands — a few temporary acts concerning school- 
houses being excepted — and he was instructed by the General Aasemblj' 
to prepare and present the draft of a school law which sliould cover the 
wLole groand of existing statutes. 
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VIII. HENRY BAENAED'S SCHOOL LAW. 

(lS+3-]8i5.) 



At the session of tlic Assembly in M:iy, 1 844, the new scliool agent mside 
his report of a school law, which was eonsidereci aad printefl. At the June 
session it was passed by the House, and tbe Senate ordered it to be 
printed — together with the remurks of the agent, explaining each section — 
and voted that it shonld be circulated amoDg the school committees of the 
several towns. The year after, 184o, it was again considered by the Senate, 
carcfnlly revised by a committee and passed by a large majority. It 
WHS also passed by the House, but with the condition that tlie law should 
not go into operation until after the rising of the General Assembly iu 
October, in order that its provisions should be thoroughly understood. 

The chief advocate of the bill in the Assembly, during the debate, 
appears to have been Mr. Updike, whose pictures of the need of ediica- 
tion were very vivid. In the conrse of his remarks, he said : 

" There is a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the schools as they are; with 
the Inefficient manner in wliich tlie system is aUministered ; with tlie shortoeas 
of time for which the schools are kept, — although they are qnlte long euougli, 
unless they can be kept by better teachers ; with the amount of money which Is 
now appropriated by the State without calling forth any corresponding efforts 
and appropriations ftom the towns and districts ; with the want of any snitabie 
regulation as to books and studies ; with the defective methods of instraction, 
and tie harsh, unnecessarily liwslj, discipline pursued by many of the schools ; 
in tine, with the entire organization and administration of the system, as far, at 
least, as the gi-eat mass of the towns are concerned. True, there are good schools 
in Providence, Bristol, Warren andNewport, andinsomeof the eastern towns of 
Providence county, but the retains to the secretary of state, aad tbe report of 
your school commissioner, will show that the public schools are not kept in the 
country districts, on an average, tliree months. in the year; that there are a great 
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variety of text-books in every seliool, and tliat tliia variety is made greater every 
year tlirciugli tbe activity of book agents, aotliors and pabllsbers. * * Let us 
have a law by which the enormous evil and expense, arising out of a constant 
change of school books shall be remedied; and aU new school-houses erected 
after judicious plans and directions. Let us have a laiv by which the public 
interest shall be kept alive aud vigilant, to look after the expenditures of the 
public money, and see that the results correspond with the'outlay. Let us have 
an officer whose intelligeuce, experience, and constant oversight, shall give effi- 
ciency and uniformity to the administration of the system— who shall go round 
among the schools, hold meetings of teachers, pai'ents, and the Mends of edu- 
cation, break np the apathy which prevails in some parts of the State, enlighten 
the Ignorant, and direct the efforts of all to one great and glorlons end, the 
training of aU the children, the rich and the poor, In all sonud knowledge and 
worthy practice. Let ns have a State pride on the subject. 

"Let ns aim to be, what I am sui-e we can become from oar compact pop uia^ 
tion, and the comparative wealth of all our people, the educated and educating 
State of this Union. Instead of being set down in the census of the United 
States as the seventh State In the scale of ignorance and neglect of pnblic edu- 
cation — Instead of having one in forty of our population who cannot read and 
write— Instead of giving occasion for geographers and travellers to say, tliat 
lUiode Island is behind every other New England S{.ate in the means and results 
of common school education — instead of all tlus, let ns make an Immediate and 
vigorous effort to reverse the picture. Let us stand at the head of the list, for 
a wisely organized aud efflcientlyadmiuisteredsystem of public instruction, "t""* 

The act fiiialk passed was as follows : 



'■Pa93eaJiine27, ISiS. 

" Ris enac-ted by the General Aesemhly asfoUoiei : 

"I. St.itb Appeopbiation and Supbevision. Soetloiis I.— III. 

" Section I. Fortheuniformandefflclentadmlnistratlon of this act, and the 
supervision and Improvement of such schools as may be supported in any man- 
ner out of appropriations from the general treasury, the governor shall appoint 
an officer, to be called the commissioner of public schools, who shall hold his 
office one year, and imtil his snccessor shall be appointed, with snch compen- 
sation for his services, and allowance for his expenses, as the General Assembly 
shall determine. 

" Sec. II. For the encouragement and maintenance of public schools in the 
several towns and cities of the State In the manner hereinafter prescribed, the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby annually appropriated, payable 
out of the annual avails of the school ftiucl, and of the money deposited with 
this State by the United States, and other moneys not otherwise specijilly ap- 

fBamanl'aJouraBlB. 1. School Inat., II. pp. 61-B 
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propriated ; and tlie general treasurer is authorized a,uii directed to pay all 
orders drawn by the commissioner of public schools In pursuauce of tie pro- 
yialons of this act, or of resolutions of the General Asaemhly ; I^vvided, the 
aggregate amonnt of such orders In any one year shall not exceed the sum ol 
twenty-flve thousand dollars. 

" Sec III. The commissioner of public achools Is anthorized and It \s made 
hia duty— 

" 1, To apportion annually, in the month of May, the money appropriated to 
public schools, among the several towns ot the State, in proportion to the num- 
ber of children nnder the age of fifteen years, according to the censns taken 
nnder the authority of the United States, nest preceding the time of making 
such apportionment. 

"2. To draw all ordera on the general treasurer, for tlie payment of such 
apportionment In fcvor of the treasurers of siich towns as shall comply with the 
terms of this act, on or before the 1st of July annually. 

" 3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations for making all reports, aLd 
conducting all necessary proceedings under this act, and to transmit the same, 
with snch instructions as he shall deem necessary and proper for the uniform 
and thorougii administration of the school system, to the town clerk of each 
town, for distribution among the officers required to execute them. 

"4. To adjust and decide, without appeal and without cost to the parties, all 
controversies and disputes arising under this act, which may be submitted to 
him for settlement and decision ; the fticts of which cases shall be stated in 
writing, rerlfled by oath or afflrraation if required, and accompanied by certified 
copies of all necessary minutes, contracts, orders and other documents. 

"6. To visit as often and as flir as practicable, every school district In the 
State, for the pui-pose of Inspecting the schools, and diffusing as widely as 
possible by public addresses, and personal communication with school officers, 
teachers and parents, a fcnowledge of existing defects, and desirable improve- 
ments in the administration of the system, and the government and instruction 
of the schools. 

" 6, To recommend the best text-books, andsecure, as far as practicable, a 
uniformity in the schools of at least every town, and to assist, when called 
upon, in the establishment of, and the selection of books for school libraries. 

"7. To establish teachers' Institutes, and one thoroughly organized normal 
school in the State, where teachers, and such as propose to teach, may become 
acquainted with the most approved and snccessftil methods of arranging the 
studies, and conducting the discipline and instruction of public schools. 

"8. To appoint such and so many inspectors in each, county, as he shall, 
from time to time, deem necessary, to examine all persons offering themselves 
as candidates for teaching public schools, and to visit. Inspect, and report, con- 
cerning the public schools, under such instructions as said commissioner may 
prescribe; Provided, tlmt as fiir as practicable such inspectors shall be experi- 
enced teachers, and shall serve without any allowance or compensation from the 
general treasury. 

"9. To grant certificates of qualification to such teachers as have been 
approved by one or more county inspectors, and shall give satisfiictory evidence 
of their moral character, attainments, and ability to govern and instruct chil" 
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" 10. To enter, or cause to be catered, iu proper books to bo provicled for 
the purpose ill his office, all decisions, letters, orders on the ti-easurer, and other 
a«ts as cotnmisaioner of public schools; and to submit to the General Assem- 
bly at the October session, an annual printed report, containing, together with 
an account of his own doings,— 

"First, — A statement of the condition of the public schools, and the means 
of popular education generally in the State ; 

" Second, — Plans and suggestions for their improvement ; 

" Third,— Such other matters relating to the duties of bis office, as he may 
deem nsefal and proper to communicate. 

" II. Powmns AND Duties of Towns. Sections IV— IX. 

" Sec. IV. To provide for the education of all the children residing within 
their reapectlTe limits, the several towns and cities of the State are empowered 
and it shall be their duty — 

"1. To lay off their respective territory into primary school districts, and to 
alter or abolish the same when necessary ; Provided, that unless with the appro- 
bation of the commissioner of public schools, no new district shall be formed 
with less than forty cMldren, over four and under sixteenyearsof age; and that 
no existing district, by the formation of a new one, shall be reduced below the 
same number of like persons ; And that no vUlage or populous district shall be 
subdivided Into two or more districts for the purpose of maintaining a school 
in each under one teacher, when two or more schools of different grades for 
the younger and older children, can be conveniently established in said district ; 

"2. To establish and maintain, (without forming, or recognizing when 
formed, districts as above,) a sufBclent nnmber of public schools of difibrent 
grades, at convenient locations, under the entire management and regulation of 
the school committee hereinafter provided. 

"3. To raise by tax at the annual meeting, or at any regular meeting called 
for the purpose, such sums of money for the support of public schools, as they 
shall judge necessary, which tax shall be voted, assessed and collected as other 
town taxes; Provided, that a sum equal to one-third of the amount received 
from the general treasury for the support of public schools for the yeai' next 
preceding, shall be raised, before any town shall be entitled to receive its pro- 
portion of the annual State appropriation. 

"i. To elect by ballot, or otherwise, at the annual town meeting, or at a meet- 
ing of the town previously designated fortius purpose, a school committee, to 
consist of three, six, nine, or twelve persons resident In such town, as the town 
shall determine at the first meeting held for the choice of said committee after 
the passage of this act. 

" Sec. V. The school committees of the several towns, when qualified by oath 
or affirmation, to the iikithftil discharge of their duties, are authorized and It shall 
be their duty — 

" 1. To elect a chMrman, and In his absence or inability to serve, a chairman 
pro tem., who shall preside in all meetings, and sign all orders and official papers 
of the committee ; and a clei-it, who shall keep minutes of their votes and pro- 
5S, in a book provided for that purpose, and have the custody of all papers 
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and dociiments belonging to the committee; and either chaivmaa or clerk when 
qualified may administer the oath or affirmation req^i;ired of said other members 
of tlie school committee, and of trustees of school dlstilcts. 

"2. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz. : on the seeouti Monday of 
January, April, July, and October, In each year, and as often as the circumstances 
of the schools reqnire; aud a majority of the whole number chosen, sliall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of bosiness, but any less number may acljoui'n 
to any time and place. 

"3. To form, alter, and discontiuue school districts, and to settle the bounda- 
ries between them when undefined or in dispute, subject to the direction or con- 
currence of the town, or the commissioner of pnblic schools. 

" i. To locate all sebool-honses, and not to abandon or change the site of any 
without good cause. 

" 5. To examine by the whole board, or a snb-committee appointed for that 
purpose, all candidates as teachers In the pnblic schools of the town, and give to 
such as may be found qualified, in respect to moral character, literary attain- 
ments, and ability to govern and Instruct children, a certificate signed by the 
chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or until annulled. 

" 6. To annul the certificates of such teachers as shall piVDve, on trial, unqual- 
ified, or who will not conform to the regulations adopted by the committee. 

" 7. To visit, by one or more of their number, every public school in town, at 
least twice during each term of schooling, once within two weeks after the open- 
ing, and again within two weeks preceding the close of the school, at which 
visits they shall examine the register of the teacher, and other mattei-s toucMug 
the school-house, library, studies, discipline, modes of teaching, and the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

" 8. To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current school year, all 
pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct, and re-admit the 
same, on satisfa,ctory evidence of amendment. 

"9. To prescribe, and cause to be put up In each sobool-houee, or furnished 
to each teacher, a general system of rules and regulations, for the admission and 
attendance of pupils, the classification, studies, books, discipline aud methods of 
instruction In the public schools. 

"10. To fill any vacancy in their own committee, or In the trustees of school 
districts, occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, by an appointment, to 
continue till the next succeeding annual election, and no longer, at which time 
snch vacancies shall be filled by the town or district respectively. 

" 11. To apportion as early as practicable In each year among the several 
school districts. In case the public schools are maintrdned thi'ough their organi- 
zation, the money received iVojn the State, one-half equally, and the other half 
according to the average dt^ly attendance in the public acLools of each disti'ict, 
during the year oext preceding, which money shall be designated as ' teachers' 
money,' and shall be applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other purpose 
whatever; and further to apportion any other money, either raised by tax over 
the sum received from the State, or derived from the registry tax or flinds, grants, 
or other sources of revenue appropriated to pubUc schools, in such manner as the 
town may determine. 

" 12. To draw an order on the treasurer of the townlnfiivorof sucbdistilcts, 
and such districts only, as shall have made a return to them In matter aud form 
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required by saii3 committee, or by the commissionerof public schools, fl'omwliich 
it shall appear, among otlier things, tliat for tiie year ending the first of May pre- 
vious, one or more public scliools liad been kept fer at least foai months by a 
teacher properly quaMed, and in a school-house approved by the committee, and 
that the money designated ' teachers' money,' received iVom the treasurer of the 
town for the year previous, had been applied to tlie wages of teachers, and fbrno 
other purpose whatever. 

" 13. To prepare and snbmit annnally, Mrst, a return to the commissioner 
of public schools, on or before the first of July, In raatter and form as sliall be 
prescribed by him ; and Second, a written or printeil report to the town, at the 
anmial town meeting when the school committee is chosen, setting forth the 
doings of tlie committee, and tlie condition and plans for the improvement of 
the pnblic schools of their respective towns ; which report, unless printed, shall 
be read iu open town meeting. 

" Sec. VI. "Whenever a town Is not divided into school districts, or shall 
vote in a meeting dnly warned for that purpose, to provide pnblic schools of 
different grades without reference to sucb division, the school committee of 
said town shall perform all the duties devolved by this act on tlie trustees of 
school districts, and pay all necessary expenses of the system, by drafts on the 
treasurer of the town. 

" Sec. VII. Any town may establish and maintain a public school library 
for the use of the inhabitants generally of the town, and such library may be 
kept together at some convenient place, or be distributed into several parts, 
and transferred from time to time for the convenience of different districts or 
neighborhoods, iinder such rules and regulations as the town may adopt. 

" Skc. Vin. The town clerk of every town shall keep a record of bU votes 
and proceedings of the town relating to public schools, in a book pivivided fbr 
that purpose; sha!) receive and keep ail school reports and documents addressed 
to the town, and receive such communications as maybe forwarded by the com- 
missioner of public schools, and dispose of the same in the manner directed by 

"Sec. IX. The treasurer of each town respectively shall apply to the general 
treasurer, and receive all moneys to which the town may be entitled ulider the 
apportionment and order of the commissioner of public schools; shall keep a 
separate a^coiint of aU moneys tbus received, or appropriated by the town ; shall 
give notice to the school committee, witiiin one week after the regular annnal 
town meeting, of the amount of moneys remaining in his hand, at the time, or 
subject to the order of said committee, specityicg tlie som'ces fi-om whence 
derived ; and shall pay out said money ft-om time to time, to the orders of the 
school committee, signed by the chaii'man. 

"III. SoHOOL BisTRicTS. Sections X— XIX. 

" Sbo. X. Every regularly constituted school district shall be numbered, 
and its limits defined by the town, or the school committee of the town, which 
number and limits, and any alteration thereof, shall be entered on the records of 
the clerk of the town, and the records of the district. 

" Sec. XI. When any two or more districts shall be consolidated into one, 
the new district shall own all the corporate property of the several districts ; 
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and when a district sliall be divided, ov a portion set off to auotlier dl-itiict tlie 
flinda, property, or the income and proceeds thereof, belonging to sm,li dlstiict, 
shall be distributed or adjusted among tie several parts, by the school com 
mittee of the town or towns to which such district belongs, in a just and equit 
able mauner. 

"Sec. XII. 1. Notice of the time, place, and object of holding tlic £i>t 
meeting of any district, shall be given by the committee of the town to vihich 
such district belongs. 

" 2. Every school district shall hold aa annual meeting in the mouth of May 
in each year, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of any other business 
relating to schools in said district, and shall also hold a special raeeting when 
ever the same sliall be duly called. 

" 3. The trustees may cull a special meeting whenever they shall thmlc It 
necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the written request of 
five residents in the district qnalifled to vote, which request shall state the 
object of calling the same. 

"i. District meetings shall be held at the district school-house. If theie he 
no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of meeting. If there be 
no trustees, the committee of the town to which such district belongs nhall de- 
tennine the place of meeting, which shall, in all cases, be within the limits of 
the district. 

" 5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the time 
place, and object of every special meeting of the district, shall be gnen at least 
five days inclusive, previous to holding the same, 

" 6, The trustees, or If there be no trustees, then the committee of the town, 
shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by publishing the same in a 
newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the notice on the district school- 
house, or on a sign-post within the district, or in some other mode previously 
designated by tlie district ; but if there be »o such newspaper, school-house, or 
sign-post, or other mode so designated, then the committee of the town to which 
such district belongs, shall detennlae how aud where the notice shall be given. 

" 7. Every person residing in the district may vote in district meetings, to the 
same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at the time he qualified 
to vote in town meeting. 

" 8. Every district meeting may appoint a moderator, and adjourn from time 

" Sec. XIII. Every school district shall be a body corporate, aud shall have 
power — 

" 1. To prosecute and defend iu all actions relating to the property and affiiirs 
of the district. 

" a. To purchase, receive, hold and convey any real or personal property for 
school puiToses. 

" 3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school-houses, and supply the same 
with black-boards, maps, furniture, aud other necessary and useftil appendages ; 
Provided, that the erection and repairs of the district school-house shall be made 
according to plans and speciflcations approved by the school committee of the 
town, or the commissioner of public schools. 

" i. To establish and mMntaln a school library. 
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" 5. To employ one or more teachers. 

" 6, To i-aise money tiy tax on the rataWe estates of the district, for scliool 
purposes; and to fix a rate of tuition to lie paid by the parents, employer or 
gnarcllan of each child attending school, towards the expense of fuel, books, and 
other estimated expenses of the school, over and above the sum accmiag to the 
district from the State and town, appropriations ; Frovided, that the rate of tui- 
tion, fbr any one term of three months, shall not exceed one dollar per scholar ; 
and provided further, that the amoaat of saeh tax and the rate of tuition, shall 
be approved and authorized by the school committee of the town. 

" 7. To elect at the annnal meeting, by ballot or otherwise, one person, re- 
sident !n the district, to serve as trustee for the district, and to hold liis office 
for three years ; I'roifided, that the first election after the passage of this act, 
three persons shall be thus elected, one of whom shall serve one, a second, two, 
and the third, three years, to be determined by lot am th ms 1 a Ip 
^Tided/iirffter, that any new district may choose thr t t as al at th 

first meeting called after Its formation, and the term f fil f th n 1 ig 
nated by lot to serve one year, shall expire at the n t annual m tin of th 
school districts. 

" 8. To appoint a clerk, collector and treasure f th bstri t wh hall 
exercise the same powers and duties in their respe t ditltsoath Ik 
treasurer and collector of the town, In their respect! e t vns 

"Sec. XIV. The trustees of every school distn t h n i llfi 1 t th 
Mthful dischai^e of the duties of their office, are ai th I 1 an I it h 11 b th 
duty— 

" 1. To have the custody of the school-houses and tl i ! tj 1 th d 

" 2, To give notice of all meetings of the (.listricts ia the manner provided, 

" 3. To employ at their discretion, one or more qualified teachers, for every 
fifty scholars In average dally attendance, provide school-rooms, and ftamish the 
same with fiiel, properly prepared. 

"4. To visit the schools by one or more of their number, tivice at least during 
each term of schooling. 

" 5. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with books, and in case 
they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters, have been notified thereof 
by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the district, and add tlie 
price thereof to the next school tax or rate bill of said parents. 

" 6. To malce out the tax and rate hilts for tuition, against the persons liable 
to pay the same, as shall be voted by the district, 

" 7, To make such returns to the school committee in matter and form, as 
shall be prescribed by them, or the commissioner of public schools, and peribrm 
all other lawfid acts that may be rec[uired of them, by the district, or which may 
be necessary to carry hito full effect the powers and duties of school districts. 

" Sec. XY. 1. Whenever a tax shall be voted by any district, the same shaJJ 
be levied on the ratable estate in said district, according to the estimate and 
apportionment in the tax bill of the town to which such district belongs, last 
completed, or next to be completed, as said district may dii'ect. 

" 2. Whenever any real estate situated within the district is so assessed and 
entered in the tax bill of the town, in common with other estate situated out of 
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said district, tliat there Is uo distinct or separate value upon it, the trustees of 
the district may caU upon one or more of tiie assessors of the town, not residing 
in said district ; and It shall be the duty of said assessors on snch application, to 
assess the value of said real estate so situated, and in mnfeing soch assessment, 
to proceed as iu making the tax bill of the town. 

" Sec. XVI. If any school district shall neglect or refuse to establish a school 
and employ a teacher tor the same for nlae months, the school committee of the 
town may establish such school, and employ a teacher, as the trustees of the dis- 
trict might have done ; and any school district may, with the consent of the 
school committee, devolve all the powers and duties relating to pnblie schools 
lu g^d district, on said committee. 

" Sec. XVII. Any town, at any legal meeting, may vote to provide school- 
liouses, fhmish the same with fixtures and necessary and useful appendages, In 
all the districts, from time to time, at the common expense of the town. 

" Skc. XVUI. 1. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts in the 
same or adjoining towns, may by a concnrrent vote, agree to establish a second- 
ary or grammar school, for the older and more advanced children of such dis- 
tricts, under the management of a committee, composed of one member from 
each of said districts, to be appointed annually for each district, by the school 
committee of the town, or towns to. which such districts belong respectively; 
and said secondary school committee shall locate the school, provide school- 
house, fuel and fnmiture, employ teachers, regulate the studies, the terms of 
admission, the number of pupils to be admitted, the rate of tuition, and have the 
general control of the school ; Provided, that no teacher shall be employed in 
any secondary school, without exhibiting a certificate of qualification, signed by 
a school inspector tor the county, or the commissioner of public schools. 

" 2. The school committee of the town or towns in which such secondary 
school shall be established, shall di'aw an order In favor of the committee of said 
school, to be paid out of the public money appropriated to each district inter- 
ested in said secondaay school, in proportion to the number of scholars ffom 

" Skc. XIX. 1. Whenever it shall be found convenient to form a school dis- 
trict of two or more contiguous districts, or parts of two or more contiguous 
districts iu adjoining towns, such towns respectively concuiTing therein, may 
form such district, and alter and discontinue the same. 

' ' 3. The first meeting of any district composed of parts of two or more towns, 
shall be called by a notice signed by the school committees of the several towns 
to which sach parts belong, and set up in one or more public places, In each 
town within the limits of the Joint district ; and said district may, from time to 
time thereafter, prescribe the mode of calling and warning the meetings, in like 
manner as other school districts may do. 

"3. Everydistrlct established by two or moi-e towns, shall have all the powers, 
and perform all the duties allowed or prescribed in regard to school districts, 
and shall be subject to the supervision and general management of the school 
committee of tlie town in which the school of the joint disti'ict maybe kept, or 
the school-house, when erected, may stand. 

" i. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a scliool-house by 
tax, the amount of such tax, and the plan and specification of such building or 
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" IV. Tk.voiiees, Sections XX— I. 

"Sec, XX. No person shall be employed to teach as principal or assistant, 
In any school supported In part, or entirely, bj pablic money, unless such person 
Shan exhibit a certificate of qualification, signed either — 

"1. By the chairman of the school committee of any town, or the sub-com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose, which shall be vahd for one year Il-om tlie date 
thereof, in any public school or district In said town, unless aamulled ; or 

" 2. By an inspector fbr the county, wliich sliall be valid for two years fhDm 
the date thereof, in every town and district of the county for which such Inspec- 
tor shiUl be appomted, which last certificate, when signed by the commissioner 
of public schools, shall be valid in any public school of the State, for three years, 
unless the same is annulled. 

" ProcMed, That neither of the above authorities shall sign any certificate o( 
qualification, unless the person named in the same shall produce evidence of good 
moral character, and be found on examination, or by experience, qualified to 
teftch the English language, arithmetic, penmanship, and the rndhnents of geog- 
raphy and history, and to govern ,a school. 

" Sec. XXI. Every teacher in any public school, shall keep a register of all 
the scholars attending said school, their ages, their parents or guardians, the date 
when each scholar entered and left said school, and their daily attendance, 
together with the day of the month on which said school was visited by any of 
the authorities named in this act, with the names of the visitors. 

MiaCBELATJEOUS PROVISIONS. 

"Skc. SKIII. No child shall be excluded fl-om any public school in the district 
to which such child belongs, if the town Is divided Into districts ; and if not so 
divided, &om the nearest public school, except by force of some geneml regula- 
tion, applicable to all children under the same circumstances ; and in no case, on 
account of the inability of the parent, guardian, or employer of the same, to pay 
his or her tax, rate, or assessment, for any school purpose whatever. 

" Sec, XXIV The school committee of any town, or the trustees of any 
school district, are authorized to mate arrangements with the committee of any 
adjacent town, or the trustees of any adjacent district, fbr the attendance of such 
children, as will be better accommodated in the public schools of such adjacent 
town or district, as the case may be, and to pay snch a portion of the expense of 
sidd schools, as may have been agreed upon, or as may be just and proper. 

" Sbc. XXV. Any money appropriated to the use of public schools, wliich 
shall be applied by a town, school district, or any officer thereof, to any other 
purpose than that specified by the law, shall be forfeited to the State; and any 
officer or person who shall fraudulently make a ftdse certificate or order, by which 
any money appropriated to public schools shall be drawn ftom the treasury of 
the State, or the town, sliall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars to the State ; and it 
shall be the duty of the commissioner of public schools to bring a suit to recover 
said fbrfeitures in behalf of the State . 
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■' Sec. XXVI. In the construction of th^ act, the word. ' town ' shall Include 
the city of Providence, so tav only as to entitle tlie same to a distributive share 
of the money ftppropilated to the support of public schools, on making the 
annual report reqnlred of the several school committees, in matter and form as 
prescribed by the commissioner of public schools, 

" Sec. XXVII. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in conseqnence of 
any decision made by any school district meeting, or by the trustees of any 
district, or the committee of any town, or by a county inspector, or concerning 
any other matter arising under this act, may appeal to the commissioner of public 
schools, who is hereby authorized and required to examine and decide the same ; 
and. the decision of said, commissioner, when approved by any judge of the 
supreme court, shall be flnaJ and conclusive. 

" Sec. XXVIII. AH general acts and resolutions heretofbre passed relating to 
public schools, and all acts authorizing particular towns and districts to build 
school-houses, and perform other duties now provided for in the preceding sec- 
tions, are hereby repealed. 

" Provided, That all aots and resolutions relating to the public schools In the 
city of Providence, and the town of Newport, are hereby continued in force . 

" I^ovMed further. That all rights vested in any person or persons by virtue of 
any of the acts hereby repealed, shaU remain unimpaired and unaltered by this 
act ; and that all matters commenced by virtne of any of the laws aforesaid, now 
depending or unfinished, may be prosecuted and pnrsned to final eflfect, in the 
same manner as they might liave been, If this act had not been passed. 

" Sec, XXIX. This act shall not take effect till after the next session of the 
General Assembly, and In the meantime the existing law relative to public 
schools shall continue in force, 
" Passed June Session, 184S. 

"Hrnry Howi'.N, Secretary." 

" Sue. XXII. The general treasurer shall pay to the treasurer of the town of 
Cliarlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to be expended under the 
dh-ection of some suitable person or persons to be appointed annually by, the 
governor. In support of a school for the use of the members of the Narragansetfc 
tribe of Indians, and for the purchase of books and other incidental expenses of 
said school; and aa account of the expenditure of said money shall be rendered 
annually to the General Assembly, and a report of the condition of the school be 
transmitted to the commissioner of public scliools, on or before the first Monday 
of May; i^ocided, that in the apportionment of the public money, by the said 
commissioner, and by the school committee of the town of Cliarlestown, the 
number of the Narragansett Indiana in such town shall not be included. 

" AN Act to provicle for the oauoation of tho indigent blliicl, and the indigent deaf 
mutes in llils State. 

[' ' Passed January 25, 1815.] 
"JSii eautted by lAe Genetal Aisemtily as Joll"ii>a ; 
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clumVof the IniiigentdcETf mutes of this State; nnfl fov llie ediicBtlon of the imilgent 
blind of tlila Stnte, at the Inatitutloii for efluoMion of tlie blind looatefl at Bouili Boston, 
"Sbc.S. Sail! sum shflU be paid out of the general treasiiryto the onlers of Byron 
Diman, of Bristol, who fci hereby appointed oommlsslouer for the distribution o( said 
appropriation, wltli full authority to determine wliioh otsald peraons in this Stiite shall 
be adniitted toilie benefit thereof, end the portion which eavly shall leceive; Praelded, 

greater aura in any one year than one hundred dollars-" 
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From the time of Mr. Barnard's appointment, the course of the Rhoile 
Island scliool system was not only more honorable, but became far easier 
to trace. A series of State reports, at first in-egular, tiien regular, together 
with local repoi'ts of a more fragmentary nature, make the career of de- 
velopment comparatively easy to follow. Of these reports, that first sub- 
mitted by Mr. Barnard — in 1845 — was naturally the fullest and most valu- 
able, because it marked the era of transition. In it he spoke with estreme 
frankness as to the existing defects of the public schools. Thus, of the 
actual number taught, he said : 

"With these views as to the desirable staudard of scliool attendance, let us 
see how fer the State fell below It In 1844, and what are some of the means by 
which a nearer approach can he made in future years. 

" The whole number of persons over four and under sixteen years of age, the 
ordinary bnt not exclusive suhjects of school education, In the different towns 
of the State, including the city of Providence, was about 30,000. 

" The whole number of persons of all ages who attended any school, public 
or private, any portion of the year, was 24,000. Of this number 21,000 were en- 
rolled as attending the public schools, and 3,000 as receiving instruction at home, 
or in private schools of different grades, at periods of the year when the public 
schools were open. At other periods of the year the number attending private 
schools, taught by teachers of public schools, was much larger. 

" Of the 21,000 connected with the public schools dnring the year, 18,000 only 
were between the ages of four and sixteen years. One-third of the whole num- 
ber enrolled, attended school so irregularly, that the average attendance of children 
of all ages In the public schools, did not exceed 13,500, or less than one-half of 
all the children of a proper school age. The number who attended school during 
the whole year, allowing for vacatloiis of ordiiiary length, did not exceed 5,000, 
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includiug scliolars in primary schools, while more than 8,000 on an average did 
not attend a public soliool three months In the year. Less than lialf of the whole 
numher of scholars were girls. Of the scholars over sixteen years of nge, the 
proportion of boys to the girls was as five to one. Of thescholaraover tea years 
of age, the number of boys were to the girls as four to one." 

Of the condition of scliool-tiOLises he said : 

" With these geueral views of school-architecture, let us contrast the condi- 
tion of the places where most of the public schools of the State were kept in the 
winter of 1843-44, as presented, in an abstract of the returns of teachers and 
committees, corrected from, notes taken during my first circuit through the 
several towns. 

"As the schools were then organized, four hundred and five school-houses 
were required, whereas but three hundred and twelve were provided. Of these, 
twenty-nine were owned by towns in their corporate capacity; one hundi'ed and 
forty-seven by proprietors ; and one hundred and forty-five by school districts. 
Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which full returns were received, 
including those In Providence, twenty-flve were in very good repair ; sixty-two 
were in ordinary repair ; and eighty -^Ix were pronounced totally unfit for school 
purposes ; sixty-five were located in the public highway, and one hundred and 
eighty directly on the line of the road, without any yard, or out-buUdlngs at- 
tached; and but twenty-one had a plaj'-ground enclosed. In over two hun- 
dred school-rooms, the average height was less than eight feet, without any 
opening in the celling, or other effectual means for ventilation; the seats and 
desks were calculateci for more than two pupils, arranged on two or three 
sides of the room, and in most instances, where the results of actual meas- 
urement was given, the highest seats were over eighteen iuches from the floor, 
and the lowest, except in twenty-five schools, were over fourteen Indies for 
the youngest pupils, and these seats were unprovided with backs. Two hun- 
di-ed and seventy schools were unfurnished with a dock, blackboard, or ther- 
mometer, and only five were provided with a scraper and mat for the feet. In 
view of these facts, the following summary of the condition of the school-houses 
was given in my report on school-houses, which is repeated here, as still appli- 
cable to many places where public schools are now taught. 

" They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the noise, dnst and 
danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repulsive in theh- external 
and internal appearance, and built at the least possible expense of material and 

" They are too smaU. There was no separate entry for boys and girls appio 
prlately fitted up ; no sufficient space for the convenient seating ind neceataiy 
movements of the scholars ; no platform, desk, or recitation room foi the 
teacher. 

" They are badly lighted. The vriudows were Inserted on three oi iour sides 
of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the inconvenience and danger 
ft-om cross-llghta, and the excess of light fiiUing directly on the eyes oj 
fM>m the book, and the distracting infinence of passing objects and e 
of doors. 
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" They tu-e not properly ventOated. Tlie purity of tlie atmosphere Is not pi-e- 
served by providiag for the escape of such portions of the air as had become 
offensive and poisonous by the process of breathing, and by the matter which is 
constantly escaping fivam the lungs In vapor, and ftom the sni'few! of the body in 
Insensible perspiration. 

" They are Imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air throngh cracks and 
defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering is not guarded against. The 
air which is hetited is already impure tWim having been breathed, and made more 
so by uoslous gases arising ft'om the burning of floating particles of vegetable 
and animal matter coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat Is not equally 
difilised, so that one portion of a school-room is frequently overheated, while 
another portion, especially the floor. Is too cold, 

" They are not fiimlshecl with seats and desks, properly made and at^U'ited to 
each other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote the comfoit and con- 
venience of the scholars, and the easy sup«rvlslon on the p.irt of the tpacher. 
The seats are too high and too long, with no suitable support foi the back, 
especially for the younger children. The desks are too high for the seats, and 
are either attached to the wall on three sides of the room, so that the faces of 
the scholars are turned from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look ont at the windows, — or the seats are attached to the 
wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit fiicing each other. The aisles ai-e not 
so arranged that each scliolar can go to and from his seat, change his position, 
have access to liis hooks, attend to his own business, be seen and approached by 
the teacher, without incommoding any other, 

"They are not provided witli black-boards, maps, clock, thermometer, and 
other apparatus and flstm-es winch are incUspensable to a well regulated and hi- 
structed school, 

" They are deflcieut in all of those In and out-door aiTangements which help 
to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate delicacy of maimers and 
reflnement of feeling. There are no verdure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for 
the eye ; no scrapers and mats for the feet ; no hooks and shelves for cloaks and 
hats; no well, sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness ; and no places of 
retirement for children of either sex. 

" Such was the condition of most of the places where the pnblic schools were 
kept In the winter of 18+3-44, in the countiesof Kent, Washington and Newport, 
and in not a few districts In the counties of Providence and Bristol In some 
districts, an apartment in an old shop or dwelling-honse was fltted up as a school 
room ; and in eleven towns, the school-houses, such as tiiey were, n eie on ned 
by proprietors, to whom in many instances, the districts paid in rent a Jaiger 
amount than would have been the Interest on the cost of a new and commodious 
school-house. Since the passage of the Act of January, 1844, empoweimg 
school dhitrlcts to purchase, repair, build arid furnish school-honses, and smce 
pnblic attention was called to the evils and Inconvenience of the old structures, 
and to better plans of construction and internal arraugeinent, by public addresses, 
and the circnlation of documents, the work of renovation in this department of 
school improvement has gone on rapidly. If the same pi-ogress can be made 
for three years more, Rhode Island can show, in pi-oportlon to the numbLi of 
schools districts, more specimens of good houses,. and fewer dilapidate<l, Incon- 
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veaifint anci iniliealtliy structures of this kind, tlian iiiiy other State. To bring 
about thus early this great and desirable result, 1 can suggest nothing beyond 
the vigorous prosecution of the same measures wlilch have proved so snccessflil 
during the past two years." 

"In all the schools visited the first winter, or ftora which returns were re- 
ceived, out of Providence, and the primary departments of a few large central 
districts, I found but six female teachers; and including the whole State, and 
excepting the districts referred to, there cannot have been more than twice that 
number employed. This is one evidence of the want of prudence In applying 
the school funds of the districts, and of the low appreciation of the peculiar 
talents of females, when properly educated as teachers— their more gentle and 
refined maimers, pnrer morals, stronger interest aucl greater tact and content- 
ment in managing and Instructing young children, and of their power when 
properly developed, of governing even the most wild and stnbbom minds hy 
moral Inflnences- Two-thirds at least of all the schools which I visited, would 
have been better taught by ftmale teachers, who could have been employed at 
half the compensation actually paid to the male teachers, and thus the length of 
the winter scliool prolonged on an average of two months. Convinced as I am 
from many years observation In public schools, that these institutions will 
never exert the influence they should on the manners and morals of the children 
educated in them, tlE a larger number of well trained and accomplished females 
are employed permanently as teachers, either as principals or assistants, I have 
every where and on all occasions urged their peculiar fitness for the ofBce. I 
have reason to believe that at least fifty female teachera, in addition to the num- 
ber employed last year, are now engaged in the public schools of the State. But 
before the superior efficiency of woman in the holy ministry of education, can 
be felt in its largest measure, her education must be more amply and universally 
provided for, and an opportunity afTorded for some special training in the duties 
of a teacher ; and a modification of the present practice and arrangement of 
districts he effected." * 



In pointing out wliai lias bei?n already done rUiring his brief administra- 
tion, Mr. Barnard claims that more than fifty additional female teachers 
have been employed, during his influenee, within tlie past year, and tliat, 
within two years, more than fifty schooi-honses have been built, or 
have been so thoroughly repaired as to lie substantially new, and most of 
tliem after plans furnished by himself. His first report is a perfect 
encyclopaedia of popular education, and perhaps covers more ground 
tban any single report by Horace Mann. Mr Bai'oard'a activity also 
equalled that of Mr. Mann ; and tbe obstacle.'* that be encouutered were 
of essentially the same kind. It would be possible to cull ft'om Mr. 
Mann's early lectures and reports a sei'iea of extracts almost as dis- 
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cournging as tlie above ; * and the two brave comhatanta fought, each 
on the same grouod, with the same exiiaiistless ammnnition of lectures, 
documents and newspapers. In this Mr. Barnard elicited as hearty 
cooperation as Mr. Mann, and perliaps, from his lemperament as well as 
his smaller sphere, excited less antagonism. He found a powerful ally 
in the "Rhode Island Institute of Instruction," formed January 24, 
1845, and in the Washington County Teaehers' Institute. In these and 
in all his work, he had the valuable aid of Mr. Updike, with whom his 
appointment had originated, and of Hon. E. E. Potter, who was to be 
his successor in office, Mr. William S. Baker, also, who was for two 
years the official agent of the Khode Island Institute, rendered impor- 
tant aid to the school agent. 

Mr. Barnard remained five years in ofBcu, retiring in 1849, because 
of failing health. On retiring, he was presented with a testimonial by 
the teachers of the State, and the committee presenting it thus testified 
to his services : 

" Of the extent of your labors in preparing the way for a tliorough re-organi- 
zatlon of our system of pabtic schools, aud in encountering successfully the many 
cUfficullies incideut to the working of a new system, few of us can probably be 
aware. But we can speak from a personal knowledge of tie value of tlxe 
Teachers' Institutes which have ttom time to time teen held by your appoint- 
ment; and provided (too often, we fear, at your expense) with skfllfiil and 
experienced instructors, and practical lecturers; and of the many books and 
pamphlets on education and teaching, wliich you have scattered broadcast over 
the State. 

" We can speak, too, of what the teachers of tlie State know ft'om dally 
obseiwation, — many of them from happy experience,— of the great change, — nay, 
revolution,— which you have wrought In our school architecture ; by which old, 
dilapidated, aud unsightly district achool-honses have given way for the many 
new, attractive, commodious and healthy edifices which now adorn our hills and 
valleys. We have seen, too, and felt the benefits of the more numerous and 
regular attendance of scholars, of the uniformity of text-books, the more 
yigUant supervision of school committees, and the more lively and intelligent 
interest andco-operation of parents in our labors, wliich have been brought about 
mainly by youi' efforts. 

» " In 1837, not one-third pun of tLo puWlc scliitol-houses In Massachusetts woulii 
have been conaidci'ed teDftntablo l)y any decent family, out of the poor-houHB or In It." 
— HOKACE Mabm'b Report (foh Mass icacsETTB) in 1816. 

'■ One-thm! only of tliB whole number (of achool -houses) visited were foundin good 
repair; nnotber third In ordinary and oomfortftble oondlilon only. In this respect— In 
other woi'ds, barely anffloient for the convenience and accommodation of the teaeliers 
and pupils; while the remainder, consisting of 3,319, were to all Intents and purposes 
unfit for tbe reception of inun or beast."— HOB. SAMUEL YOUKO'S REroKT (for New 
York) in lail. 
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" The fi'ults of your lalDors may also be seeiiin the courses of popular lectures 
wliich are now being held, and iu the well-selected town, village aucl district 
libraries, which you have assisted In eatabllshiug, and which are already scatter- 
ing their lite-givlug Influence through our beloved State, In the consciousness 
of having been the m^n insti'umentality iu effecting these changes, for which 
the generations yet nnborn will bless your memory, yon have yoni own best 
reward. * * * * May your fliture course be as honorable to yourself, as the 
past has been usefiil to the children aud youth of Ehode Island." 

Eev. Edwin M. Stone, the liistorian of the Rhode Island Iiistiliite of 
Instruction, thus sums up the labors of Mr, Barnard : 

" JJuiing the Ave years of service by Mr. Baraai-d. more than eleven hundi-ed 
meetings were held, expressly to discuss topics connected with the public 
schools, at which upwards of fifteen hundred addresses were delivered. One 
hundred and llfty of these meetings continued through the day and evening; 
upwariLs of one hundred through two evenings and a day; fifty thi'ougJi two 
days and three evenings ; and twelve, including Teachers' Institutes, through 
the entire week. In addition to this class of meetings and addresses, upwards 
of two hundred meetings of teachers and parents were held flir lectures aud 
discussions on Improved methods of teaching and for public exhibitions c 
examinations of schools. Besides these various meetings, experienced t 
were employed to visit particular towns and sections of the State, and ci 
freely with parents, on the condition and improvement of the public schools. 
By these agencies a meeting was held within three miles of every home in Rhode 
Island. In addition to all this, more than sixteen thousand educational 
pamphlets and ti-acts were distributed gratuitously through the State; 'and 
one yeaj not an almanac was sold in Rhode Island without at least sixteen pages 
of educational reading attached.' This statement does not include the official 
documents published by the State, nor the Journal of the Institute, nor upwards 
of twelve hundred bound volumes on teaching purchased by teachers or added 
to public or private libraries. ♦ » » * Before Mr. Barnard left the State a 
library of at least five hundred volumes had been secured for twenty-nine out of 
the tliirty-two towns." • 

The successor of Mr. Barnard was Hon. Elisha R. Potter, who ranks 
second to hia predecessor only in the quantity of liis labors, not in their 
quality. His reports from 1851 to 1864 show services of tbe greatest 
value. The work of Mr. Barnard was after all only the preliminary 
work. He created the system, but it was in a community ao unequally pre- 
pared, and in many regions so unprepared, that he could not carry the or- 
ganization beyond a certain point. It was not till 1852 that the towns 
bad even supplied themselves with scJiool- houses. In his report lor that 

• Stone's Iliat, R, I. Inst., p. Si. 
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year, Mr. Potter announces with a atiafaction that "nearly all the districts 
have school -houses belonging to the districts as their corporate property. 
Ver^- few of the districts now depend on the old proprietors' school- 
housea. In many cases they have been purcliased by the district and 
repaired." Again, it appears, that after all Mr. Barnard's efforts, no 
free-school system, in the thorough sense, had yet been established 
throughout the State. In the report for 1 850, Mr. Potter says : " In 
several of the larger towns the schools are now made entirely free by town 
taxation; but in most of the towns, the State and town appropriations 
are iusufEcient, and the remainder of the expense is assessed upon the 
schoiai's. And although the law provides that no child shall he exeluded 
from sehool on account of poverty, and that the trustees shall exempt 
the poor from the assessment, yet many of the poor refuse to avail them- 
selves of it." He also points out that, in the State of New York, the 
rate-bill sj's tern had lately been abolished by an immense popular major- 
ity. In the Rhode Island reports for January, 185'2, and Jiinuary, 1853, 
it appears that about ten percent, of the amounts expended were obtained 
by assessment on scholars ; but the report of January, 1854, showa only 
five percent., and the rate-bill system has now wholly disappeared. This 
j'esult is largely due, no doubt, to the remonstrances of Mr. Potter. 

This gentleman's legal experience was also of the greatest vakie in 
codifying the school-laws of the State ; laws which he, on the bench, was 
afterwards able to expound and apply with authority. Other important 
services rendered by him were the recommendation (iu 1850) of a Board 
of Education, and the persistent advocacy of a Normal School, Under 
his efforts a Normal Department was first established (iu 1850) in Brown 
University, and was placed under the chai'ge of Prof. S. S. Greene, then 
Superintendent of the Providence Schools, but whose title in the Univer- 
sitv was that of " Professor of Didactics," To this arrangement succeeded 
(iu 1852) a private Normal School in Providence, taught by Messrs. 
Greene, Eussell, Colburn and Guyot ; and finally (in 1 854) a htate Nor- 
mal School took its place, under charge of iVlr. Dana P. Colbuvo. This 
school, it will be remembered, was afterwards removed to Urisiol, and 
was placed, after Wr. Colbnrn's ileath, under Mr. Joshua Kendall's 
charge. It was, however, abolished in 1865, but was reestablished at 
Providence in 1871, under charge of Mr. J. C. Greenough, who still re- 
mains its principal. 

Still another great service rendered by Judge Potter was the thorough 
discussion and elucidation of the religious question in public schools. It 
shows the recurrence of the same public questions that we find, so far back 
as 1840, the samedemand as now, from certain quarters, for the substitution 
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of climcli schools in jilace of common suhoola ; and tlic treasury of 
argument and illustration accumulated on tliis subject in Mr. Potter's 
reports has really done the work permanently, and left little for his suc- 
cessors to do Foitunatelj the State had, in its school commissioner, a 
man thoroughly tiained in its constitutional principles, and the wise 
cautions insetted bj him in the decisions of the " School Manual,"have 
saved the State fiom much of the contest which has prevailed elsewhere. 
In this Manual, which is the authoritative statute-book for every school- 
committee in tbe Sttte, these principles are distinctly laid down : 

"The constitution audlaws of the State give no power to a school commit- 
tee, nor is tlieie tnv Hithoilty in the State by which the reading of the Bible, or 
prayiiig In school, either at the opening or the close, can be commanded or 
enforced. On the other hand, the spirit of the coustttutiou, and the neglect of 
the law, to specify any penalty for so opening and closing a school, or to 
appoint or allow any officer to tate notice of such an act, do aa clearly show that 
there can be no compulsory exclusion of such reading and praying from our 
public schools. The whole matter must he regulated by the consciences of the 
teachers and Inhabitants of the district and by the general consent of the com- 
munity. Statute law and school committee's regulations can enforce neither the 
use nor disuse of such devotional exercises. School committees may recom- 
mend, but they can go no fui'ther."* 

Judge Potter was chairman of the commission which framed this vol- 
ume, and the germ of this passage may be found in his report for Octo- 
ber, 1854, where he stated his views as follows t 

" The school committees have Indeed the power by law to regulate the lite- 
rary exercises of a school, but not to prescribe religious exercises for a school. 
They have Indeed the power to prescribe the boobs to be used in a school, but 
this power, and all their powers, must be construed subject to the provisions of 
the constitution relating to religious tteedom. ThB constitution is the supreme 
law, and overrides all other laws. 

" It has been said also, that If one objector can drive the Bible out of school, 
he can drive all other books out of school ou the same ground, and so may ren- 
der necessary an expurgation of our whole school literature to suit every indi- 
vidual conscience. This objection can only be made by those who misunder- 
stand the principles I have laid down and endeavored to defend. As no one by 
objecting can drive the Bible out of school, but will only be taken out of the 
class which uses it, and allowed to pursue his other studies ; so If he objects to 
any other book, he could not effect its expulsion from school, but merely would 
not be compelled to read in tt or hear it read himself. And knowing that he 
could not prevent others from using the book, objections would seldom be made 
from ill-will or obstinacy, but only from real scruples 

• R. I. Bobool Manual, (ISIS,) pp, 19S, SaS. 
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" And it seems to me tliat the ground I hnve talten with regard to tte use of 
tlie Bihle in. public schools, is tlie only one npoD which the consciences of all, 
majority and minority, can be properly regarded. The teaciiet caiiuot make jta 
pnblic school exercise, and. require the atteution of the whole school to It, if any 
one objects. But if any one does object, the m^ority can still use It In a class 
by themselves, leaving the objector out of the class ; and he has then no more 
right to object to their reading in It, than he hajs to their using any other book, 
-which he does not wish, or is not reciuired to use liiinself. * * » » 

" Although it is a repetition of what has already been said, I will again state, 
in conclusion, the principles upon which I consider that all these cases should 
be decided, viz. : that all public religious exercises, by which I mean pr^er aud 
the reading of the Bible, or any religious book by the teacher and the whole 
school, the school being required to listen to it, can only be had by general con- 
sent. And it does not remove the difficulty to anthorize a scholar who has con- 
scjcntions objections, to leave the school-room while the exercises are proceed- 
ing. For school purposes, the house Is his house, as much as his private 
dwelUng-tonse, and he has ft right to be there. 

" But) if objection be made, which would seldom be the case If a teacher 
mana,ges properly, then the Bible, or any religions book may be used in classes, 
like any other book, by those whose parents do not object to it. 

"if any other grounds than these can be supported at the present day, it 
would Imply a most wonderful change in the fbeliugs of the people of this State. 
We should need to reprint and restudy the noble words of John Milton, Jeremy 
Taylor and JohnLocke in defence of religious freedom, to bring us back again 
to the doctrines avowed by our ancestors when they first settled this colony. 
The total separation of religious and civil affairs was with them their ctirdinal 
principle." t 
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X. LATER HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS. 

(lS5-i— 187G.) 



From this lime forth, the schools of Rhode Island have had a career 
of quiet development ; yet their condition in some of the smaller towns 
has lingered far behind what could be desired- The district a3'8tpm has 
never been abolished, in spite of the efl'orts of about every successive 
commissioner; and the district system can rarely be made to produce 
schools of high order. 

Mr. Potte]''s successor was Eev. Robert Allyn, of East Greenwich, who 
remained in otHue from 1854 to 1857. He edited the Ukode Island Sdiool- 
rrtaster, which took the place of the Educational Magaeine, and carried 
on the same work of popular enlightenment. Mr. Aliyn, in his report 
for 1856, poiutsotit that less than half the children of school age throiigh- 
ont the Slate, are to be found at any given time witliin the school-house 
doors, the percentage of attendance being but .48^, while the percentage 
of enrolled membership is but .69. In the next year's report (1857) he 
returns again to the charge, and shows the number of enrolled pupils in 
the State to liave actually diminished within live years, having been more 
by 761 in 1852 than in 1857. While the increase of taxation has been 
nearly forty-two per cent., he declares that " the decrease in scholars act- 
ually enrolled is, since 1852, ihreeper cent., and tlie decrease in Ihe aver- 
age attendance is two per cent. The growth of population during that lime 
must have been, at least, seven per cent. About twenty-two per cent, 
of the children in our State between the ages of six and fifteen, are not 
attending school."* Tet, be declares the school system of the State to 
be a model one, aud finds the chief source of trouble in the immense in- 
crease of manufacturing industry and of a foreign born population. 

* Report for 1857, p. 13. 
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Mr, AUyn'a successor, John Kingsbury, Eaq., who held the commis- 
sionership from 1857 to 1859, points out in his first report another source 
of difl3ciilty in the lingering in<1ifference of the towns to tlieir schools. 
He points out that some of the towns fail to print their annual reports, 
and that tlie schools are very insufficiently visited. In one town the 
committee give these two reasons for making no repia't: "let. The 
fteemen at the annual town-meeting pay no attention to the reading of 
it ; and second, the secretary was unable to draw up one."* Even from 
Providence, the commissioner complains that lie canolitain only the most 
meagre returns, although he claims that the Providence school system is 
unsui-passed in the nation. 

Mr. Kingbhury seems to have entered on his work in an unusual spirit 
of thorocighness. Considering, as lie says in bis report for 1859, the 
scbool law of the State to have been brought to a high degree of perfec^ 
tion, he devoted himself mainly to a thorough inspection of the actual 
working of the system. With the exception of three or four districts, he 
visited every school-bouse in the State, and a large proportion of the 
schools. His testimony as to the condition of tlie buildings is there- 
fore peeoliarly valuable. It is as follows : 

"After tie passage of the school aot in 1844, wliicii aiitliomtid iliatncta to 
purchase, repair, build aad furnish school-houses, the progress of improvement 
was so rapid, that Mr. Baruftrd predicted, that if the same progress could be 
made for three years more, Rhode Island could show, in proportion to the 
number of school districts, more specimens of good houses, and fewer dilapi- 
dated, inconvenient and unhealthy structures of this kind, than any other State. 
This prediction, was wltiioat donbt, fulfilled, yet there ai-e some school-houses 
In the State now, to which Mr. Baruard's unfavorable description applies as 
well to-day as It did fifteen years ago. It may be that the prediction itself, 
uttered with the praiseworthy desire of encouraging and stimulating the people 
of the State, together with the nnmerous compliments bestowed apon us by 
persons IVom abroad Ibr what was rfially accomplished in that period, may have, 
instead of producing the intended effect, lulled Into Inactivity and self-compla- 
cency those very districts which it ought to have aroused. The credit which is 
due to those districts and those towns which did improve their schools, has 
been assumed as belonging to the whole State. Those districts which have not 
kept pace with the current improvements of the age, so fkr ftom indulging feel- 
ings of satisliiiction in what others have done, and making it a reason for their 
own Inactivity, ought to be aroused to action by the simple fact alone, that they 
are in palnfal contrast with the general progress. Rhode Island has done well. 
She takes a high rank among her sister States in ftarnishing the inestimable 
privileges of a good common school education to every child in the State. This 
credit, however, is not due equally to all the towns and districts. It is due in 
spite of those towns and districts which as yet remain comparatively indifferent, 

•Report ftirlSOS, p. Bl. 
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" A largo umnlici of our scliool hou^e'. ue ucilitable specimens of sdiool 
architecture. They lie njiumodloius, well arranged, well adapted to school 
pru'poaes, fnrnished ivlth maps, blacfe boaids and other conreulences, and some 
of them are heautifally located, with good giounds adorneii with shade trees. 
Many of them hive beeu elected at i cost quite ns great as the means of the 
districts ViU ju&tliy. Two oi three, perhaps, hiive exceeded the ability of the 
districts, BO that they are a standing bagbear to all further Improvements in 
their neighborhoods. They are like expensive dweUing-houaea, whose owners 
have so crippled themselves Iq building that they camiot afford to live In their 
houses after tliey have been built. In respect to such school-houses, tlie stand- 
ing ai^timent is, we have expended so miich money iu.baildlng onr house, that 
we cannot afford to tax ourselves for a good school. Happily, the number Is 
very small where there is the least gronnd of complaint on this point. A con- 
siderable number of the school-houses which have recently been built or 
repaired, have cost less than what is absolute economy in expenditnre. This is 
true in regard to the size of the stractarea, theii location, play-grounds, ont- 
honses, fences, and especially their interior arrangements. In some of the new 
housra there are no maps, except one of Rhode Island, ftumished at the expense 
of the State, ancl not a single woA of reftirence, even a clictlonaiy of the 
English language. Notwithstanding al! that has been done to improve our 
school-houses, there are many which are entirely unfit places for the education 
of chUdren, since in them these children are to spend so many of the precious 
hours of theii lives. They are old, needing repairs even for a temporary ocCQ- 
pancy; cramped in size, with uneven floors which allow a large ventilation; 
having desks arranged on the sides of the room, or even in the still more 
ancient method, on the outside of the room, with the old-faaioued slab seats. 
Some of them are located in the highway, where land is not worth ten dollars 
an acre, in the most desolate place in the district, and are destitute of all attrac- 
tion lM>th wlthont and within. It is gra|ti^iug to be able to report that the 
progress of improvement has, within the past year, reached some of these 
distiicts. Several of them have repaired their houses or built new ones, and 
two or three districts which have never owned a school-honse before, ai'e now 
the fortunate owners of such a structni-e. There is reason to believe that there 
are others which are taking measures that wUl prove successfnl in securing the 
same blessing, so that shortly it may be said that there is not a district in the 
State, which does not possess a creditable school-house. 

" The most remEirkable circamatance to be noticed in this connection, is the 
great contrast, not so much between the strncture and condition of the scliool- 
houses of the different towns — though there is here enough to challenge atten- 
tion as between the structure and condition of the school-houses of the same 
towns, and sometimes between those of adjacent districts. Wliy is it so? Here 
is the same school-law operating equally for the good of both, the same school 
committee to whom the supervision of each is committed. Intheonedisti-ictyou 
will find the school-house beautiful, coramodione, everything without and within 
being so arranged as to attract and win the hearts of the young. In the very 
nest district everything is reversed. Instead of attraction, the prtvailiug 
principle, as seen in the school-house and its surroundmgs, is repulsion. Again 
it may be asked, why is it sof It is found on inquiry, that there is an equal 
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amount of wejilth iu tioth districts, an equal nnmber of eliiklren to lie educated, 
aud that these children are equally depeucleut upon their educntiou for the 
stations in life which they are to occupy. It may be found that all thia differ- 
ence may he traced to the actiTity, energy aud liberality of a single individual. 
May such iudividuals be multiplied till not a discreditable school-house can be 
found iu Rhode Island. 

" It is also worthy of notice that in some of the towns there is a great con- 
trast between the school-houses ajid dwelling-houses. As you enter these to^viis 
the Impression made on your mind by so many excellent, commodious and 
elegant dweUing-bonses, la that there must be not only competence bnt abun- 
dance, and even great wealth. Tou draw the Tery natural conclusion that hei'e, 
at least, you wiU flad good If not beautiful school-houses. In this you are quite 
liable to labor under a mistake ; for there are towns where the dwelltug-honsea 
and out-honses are indicative of wealth, and yet the school-houses ore among 
the vej'y poorest In the State. Whenever this contrast is fbund, it is not owing 
to want of wealth, but of something better— a knowledge of the true manner of 
using wealth." 

The next commissioner was Dr. Josluia B. Chapiu, who held the office 
fioiii 1859 to 1861, and again irom 1863 to 18G9. his place being filled 
dm-ing that two years' intefval by Henry Bousmaniere, Keq. In Dr. 
Chapin's report for 1861, be again points out tbe evils of the district 
system, iit'jleast so fai' as it learts to tlie appointment of teachers by the 
district trustees acting svDgly. He points toadiminution of absenteeism 
in some districts, from thirty-eight per cent, totem or eight per cent. 
He boasts that the improvements in school architecture ai-e so great tliat 
" at tlie present rate of progress, the next generation will look in vain 
for an absolutely poor school-hcuse within the borders of our State," — a 
hope not yet fnllillecl. He thus refei'S, also, to the increasing employ- 
ment of women as teaeliers : — 

" Experience has proved that for the hirger part of onr common district 
schools, Ifemales are much better instructors than males. Profiting by this 
esperience, their nnmber, especially in our winter schools, has largely increased. 
When Mr. Barnard first assumed the office of commissioner, he says that, ' out 
of Providence and the primary department of a few ceuti'al districts, I found 
but six fbmale teachers, and with the exceptions refeiTed to, there canuot liave 
been more than twice that number employed.' Hfld'he visited the same schools 
dm'ing the past yeai-, he would have fonnd more than two hundred. Without 
intending to underrate males, as teachers, I am Iree to say that two-thirds of all 
the schools which I have visited, taught by males, would be better tanght, and 
better disciplined, too, by females, females have peculiar talent, and when 
properly educated, have greater power over the manners, morals and minds of 
children. They have a stronger Interest, more skUl, patience, tact. They have 
a f&bility for placing tliemselves In sympathy with yonng hearts. In matters of 
government and discipline they often succeed best, when it was predicted they 
would uniformly fall. » * * 
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"They should also be better paid. I have yet to loavn a good reason why a 
female teacher, doing the same service as a male teaelier, and doing it better, 
should not have at least eqnal pay. The moat of our teachers are miserably 
compensated for the amount and character of the labor which they perform. 
The pay for form labor and kitchen seiTice is, in many cases, in advance of 
teachers' wages ; though we are every year getting the better of this evil. 
Wages are each year advancing, and, within the pa«t five yeai's, have increased 
flxjm one-third to one-half. Especially Is this tnie In onr cities and larger toivns ; 
and yet with all this Inci'oase they have hardly kept pace with the increased 
expense of living. » * * 

" There is fin less occasion for a resort to the severer forms of discipline in 
our schools of the present day than formerly. Wholly insuboi'dlnate spirits are 
seldom found. Twenty years ago it was no uncommon occurrence for a dozen 
schools to be utterly broken up in the course of the winter, and many more were 
rendei'ed wholly useless by the presence of vicious, incoi-rigiblo boys. During 
the past year, only one instance of serious disturbance has come to my knowl- 
edge, and this was due quite as much to the incompetency and inefficiency of 
the teacher as to anything else." 

Dv. Obapinwas succeeded in June, 1869, by T. W. Bicknell, Esq., 
in wbo&e reports we begin at once to see tliat greater tlio roughness aad 
method which we are now accustomed to espeet in sucli documeDta. 
For the first time, in connection with his first report, every town in the 
State published its fchool report in full. The various points of scliool 
discipline, al sen tee ism, truancy, normal instruction and school super- 
vision were not only discussed in the main document, hut illustrated from 
the local experience of different towns. Mr. Bicknell at once urged the 
creation of a State board of education, and the i-e-establishment of the 
normal school. Both these measures were almost immediately carried ; 
the former in 1870, and the latter, as has already been said, in 1871- 
From this time forth, the annual reports of the board of education have 
accompanied those of the school commissioner 

By his annual lepoits and personal effoits Mi Hicknell also did 
much as to procuimg libeial legislation on public libiaiies, is to the 
extension of the teim of school committees fiom one to ihiee jeais ind 
as to the legal luthdiization of a school supei ntendent foi eveij town 
As PioMdence was the fiist citj in ^ew tngland to appoint {in 1838) 
acitj supeiintendent it was appiopiiate that the btate should ilso be 
piomment in wise legi=ilation on tins point Mi Bicknell also mged 
the appointment on school committees of a reasonable ptopoition of 
eiperien<ed ind intelligent women mentioning one town in the State 
where the committee had e\ en con'*i5ted of women onh withtuoiiUc 
lesults « He collected \aluable dita as to eiening sihooh iuni df 

* Keport,JanuarjM87i, p. ei); rlimuaiy, 1874, p. 90. 
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ferent towns in tlic Statu.* [le fearlessly presenteil the facts as to 
illiteracy in Rliode Island, as follows : 

" It may occasion surprise In many mintls to lenrn tli;it inon- than one in 
eight, of aU the people of tlila State over ten jeais of age, cannot v:ad nor 
urite, and that more than one in nine of all the popnlation. of tlie State will 
remain for life nuable to read, a page of the simplest reading, or to sign a 
document, except ivith their mark. 

"In order that tlie growth of illiteracy may lie aiiparent, the following 
flgnres from the censuses of 1860, 1860, 1865 and 1870 are presented : 

"In 1860, the number of persons in Ehode Island, over twenty years of age, 
who conld not read and write, was given as 3,607, of whom 1,348 were native, 
and 2,359 were foreign by birth ; 3,340 were whites, and 2G7 were colored. 

" In 1860, the number, over 20 years of age, who conld aot read and write, 
was 0,112. Of these, 1,203 were of native, and 4,910 were of foreign birth; 
5,582 were white, and 260 colored. 

" The whole number of persons upwards of 30 jears of age, in 1865, who 
could not read and write, was 10,181; of American birth, 1,562; of foreign 
birth, 8,629. 

" According to the censns of J870, the illiterate population of Rhode Island, 
over 10 years of age, is 21,901; of whom 8,681 are males, aud 13,220 are 
females; 4,444 are of native birth, a^id 17,477 are foreign bom; 21,011 are 
white, and 690 are colored. 

"The minor illiterate population, from 10 to 21 years old, is 5,115, and the 
adult illiterate population, 31 years old and over, is 16,786. 

" Notice the rapid increase of illiterates in twenty years : 



1870, '• (oveflOyears), " '• 4,444; " ] 

" A glance at the above figures shows tlie extent and. the source of this mass 
of ignorance in our State, 16,786 of our citizens have passed the age for obtain- 
ing the rudiments of knowledge in our public schools, and they will probably 
never acqali-e the ability to read and write, unless by the agency of the evening 
school, or by private instruction ; and beyond the age referred to, ignorance is 
too liable to perpetuate itself, aud to bind its shacltles upon its own victim. 

" There is stlE opportunity, if there is but little hope, for those between the 
ages of ten and twenty-one, that tbey wUl yet leai'u to read and write. In a 
large degree, they either belong to our traant aud vagrant population, wliich is 
now in preparation by idleness, petty offences and public cilmes, to become 
inmates of the Reform School, the State Farm and the State Prison; or to an- 
other class, which by the cnpidity of parents or employers, is obliged to pass 
the tender and formative period of childhood and youth in the factory, where 
nimble Angers ai'e made to enrich the capitalist, or to aid in the support of the 

* Eepoit, JanuaiT, 1872, p. Si. 
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femily, at the expeuse of that necessary intelligeuce wliicii fits boys and girls for 
the ranks of society and citizenship. Adcl to these, a class of cMlcU'en whose 
only hlrthrlght Is poverty, neglect aud misfortune, who miist keep the wolf aud 
the sheriff from the door, hy early toU, trial and sorrow, and we have before us 
tbe unpi-omlsiDg minor illiterates of onr State."* 

Mr. Bicknell's proposed remedies for this illiteracy are ihe following ; 

" 1, Excellent coramou schools. 

"2. An Intelligent and interested public sentiment, strongly positive in favor 
of nniversal education. 

" 3. The enforcement of a law which shall not allow a child to be employed in 
a manufacturing establishment under twelve years of age. 

"4. The enforcement of a law requiring the children employed iu the mann- 
facturlng establishments of onv State to attend school at least five months iu 
each year. 

" 6. A trnant and vagrant law, by which every child between the ages of six 
and sisteeii years, not attending any school, or without any regular and lawfiil 
occupation, or growing up in ignorance, may be committed to some suitable 
institution, or bound as an apprentice at some good home, for the purpose of 
gaining the ruiSiments of an education, and of learning some usefnl trade. 

"G. The establishment of evening schools in eveiy toivn, for the benefit of all 
persons over sixteen years of age, who may desti'e to attend. 

" 7. A constitutional enactment, wlUch shall require of every person A'lio 
shall possess a flranchise in the State, a certificate of his ability to read and 



As to this last provision I mnet venture to differ from Mr. Bieknell. 
Tiie experience of M ass aebu setts shows that such a law, if made, is not 
likelj" to be strictl3' enforced ; and it seems to me plain that if enforced, 
it would defeat its own end. Enfranuliise all, and it is fortlie olivioas 
interest of every man of wealth that all should be educated. Disfran- 
cliise the ignorant, and every rich man is tempted to leave tbe common 
people in ignorance, lest they shoidd acquire votes. 

At the session of tbe Genera! Assembly in 1873, a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Hon. Elisha E. Potter, Associate Justice of tbe 
Supreme Court ; Hon. T. W. Bieknell. tjcbool Commissioner ; and Hon. 
J. M. Addemau, Secretary of State, to print a manual of the school 
laws, Tvhich had jiist been levised and to include therewith such forms 
and decisions a.s might be needful Two tliousand copies of this work 
were di=itiibuted among the school districts; and it still furnishes a 
suffleient manual ol the school legislition of Ehode Island. 

« llBport, Jauuaiy, 13"2, p tl 
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lu Mv. Biiikiiell's lasl report, he devotes especial attention to the. sub- 
ject of diavviDg in schools, and nrges reasons whj^ it has peculiar 
importance for the Rhode Island school system. Some of tliese 
reasons ace as follows; 

" Attention is called to a single bianch of instruction which demands an im- 
portant place Id the conrse of stndies in our common schools, not only for the 
reason that it Is a subject of great practical value to the various State industries, 
but on account of its influence in educating the mental fkcnlties. Uke mathe- 
matics or iangnage, the acc[utsition of the several departments of drawing lias 
an influence npon the easier reception of all knowledge, and in that sense has a 
relation to every sphere of- labor, and every field of thought. Not only do the 
best educators of the State and country so regard it, in its influence as an intel- 
lectual stimulus, but the business men of the community so regard it, as practi- 
cal in a double sense for its utility and its discipline. 

" The population of no State is so generally engaged la manuftictnres as that 
of Ehode Island Her manuftictures are varied in kind and in qualify, they 
demand all grades of skill not only in those wlio take the general charge, but in 
the workmen Every one who has studied the subject knows that It is not 
enough to have intelligent, skillful, r-elloble supervision of labor ; the best, and 
therefore the cheapest results can be secured only wlien the laborers are also 
intelligent, skUlfui and reliable. Iguorant labor la always costly labor. It is 
generally conceded, and all Europe is acting upon the belief, that a knowledge 
of drawing, since it deals with the representation of form, which all objects 
possess, is the most essential element of skilled labor. This explains the action 
which Massachusetts has recently taken for the art-education of her wliole peo- 
ple. Elode Island mast not hesitate to follow the example of Massachusetts, 
unless she is content to see herself out-stripped in all the more skilled and prof- 
itable manuf^tni'es. 

" To enumerate the industries of Kliode Island is to enumerate nearly all the 
industiles of the whole country. There are her manuftictures of cotton and 
wool, of machinery, locomotives, flre-arms, stoves and iron castings generally, 
her mauut^ctm-es of wood; cloth and leather, her silver-ware, jewelry, and a 
hundred other things in metal. Then there is her building-construction and her 
quasTying. To give dettdls would be to make a lengthy catalogue indeed. 

" Now, into the products of nil these industries enters the element of design, 
usually in its relation both to form and to decoration. Of all the things that 
Rhode island manufactures, there is scarcely one that will not command a better 
price for being beautiftil. Many of her products, as macldnery, locomotives, 
involve also a knowledge of working-drawings in their construction. When we 
consider that nearly everything Is now made fl'om a drawing, that a beautlRil 
object cannot be made by a person lacking in taste, that one cannot work from 
a woridng-draiving without previous instruction, unless he works under the 
direct supervision of a second person. It is evident that there is good reason for 
the declaration that a knowledge of drawing will add, on an average, one-thb'd 
to the dally wages of the workrnen, and increase the profits of him who 
employs, 

" According to the census of 1870, the total population of Ehode Island was 
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217,353. Tlie number of persons engaged in aU occupations whs 88,574. Of 
thiiS number, 11,780 were engaged In agriculture; 19,679 In professional and per- 
sonal services ; 10,108 in trade and transportation; 47,007 in meclianicnl and 
mining industries, AiS every teacher would be directly helped by knowing how 
to draw, and as good taste Is a thing of direct commercial valne to all engaged 
in trade as well as to all engaged in manuftictures, It Is clear tliat nearly the 
whole occupiecl population of Rhode Island, and so all dependent on them, can 
be directly benefited by drawing, while there is no one whose interests will not 
be Indirectly subserved. Indeed, of all tlie States, Rhode Island is the last 
which should neglect tie art-education of lier people," * 

These remarks deserve especial prominence, inasmuch as the iiilrodiic- 
tion of drawing into the schools is a reform still to be elfected lliroiighout 
the State as a whole, Newport being tlieonlj- place where it is j-et taught 
sj-stematieailj'. The experiment has been tried there for a year, under 
a teacher trained in tlie iU ass achu setts Normal Art School, and the re^ 
snits have been so wholly satisfactory that it may indeed be said no 
longer to be an experiment. 

After nearly six years of eminently useful service, Mr. Bicknell retired 
from office in January, 1875, iu order to assume the editorship of the 
Sew England Journal of Education. The best verdict on his laboi-s 
was that prononnced by the Board of Education in saying that he had 
labored for the schools " wiih a diligence, a wisdom, and a contagious 
enthusiasm, which, it is believed, have resulted in lasting benefit to the 
cause with which his name is identified." His successor, Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell, has been in office one year only ; and his first report shows 
him to be a worthy successor of the efficient men who have preceded him. 
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The Commissioner's Report for January, 1875, gives this simple sum 
marj of wliat tlie Rbode Island schools now attempt : 

" An examinatioii of our schools shows that reading, spelling, penmanship, 
arithmetic (mental and written) and geography are taught in all the schools of 
the State of an intermediate and gi'ammar grade. United States listoiy aad 
Bngllsli gramraar are taught in most of our grammar schools. Vocal mnsic is 
pmctised in many of our schools, and taught in a few, particalarlj in those of 
all grades in Providence and Newport. Drawing is taught in the intermediate 
and grammar grades of Providence and Newport. Sewing is taught in a few of 
the schools In Pi'ovidence. 

" In tlie high schools we find the pupils pursuing the studies of natural phU 
losopby, chemistry, astronomy, botany, algehra, geometry, trigonometry, boot- 
keeping, general history, mental ami moral pliilosophy, English literature, Latin 
and Greek." * 

To comprehend the full hearing of this brief schedule, we must look 
baek to the time (1800) when a leading school-committee man in Provi- 
dence had never even seen a grammar, and could And no geography for 
sale in the town.f 

In regard to the number attending public school, the transformation 
is quite as wonderful. It seems now hardly credible that forty-four years 
ago there were but twenty public schools in the State which were kept 
throLigli the year, and that the average term of the rest was but three 
months. It seems hardly credible that in 1832 eveu Providence had but 
eleven public schools and fifty-six private schools, while Newport had 
but two of the former class and thirty-two of the latter. J By the first 

• Kepovt, Jan, I 
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official report (1839) Newport exhibited an aggregate of 265 scliolars ; 
whereas it iias now 1.769 ; and Providence bad 1,753 against its present 
12,507.* In the wlioie State there were, in 1839, but 13,748 public 
school pupils, an amount now nearly equalled by Proviclence alone, while 
the whole Ktate has now 38.669.-)- The whole amount spent foi- public 
schools in 1839, was but $35,854.86; whereas, in 1875, it was $764,- 
643.74. The detailed comparieon will be found in tbe following tables : 



Providence County, 



BunilhiOe 

CranstOu 

Cumberland 

East Providence — 

Foster 

Olocester 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Korth Providence. . 
North Smlthfield.... 

Pawtuclcet 

Providence 

Scitnate 

Smithfleld 

Woousocket 



Kewi'Out Cou: 



Jamestown 

Little Compton . . 

Middletown 

Hewpovt 

New Shoreham . , 
Portsmouth 



Washington County. 



Oharlestown 

Exeter 

Hopkinton , 

North Kingstown- - 

lUclnnoad 

South ICiugstown.. 
Westerly , 



$1,003 33 
1,107 83 
1,S94 43 



938 33 
946 49 
831 94 



8,962 41 
1,4T2 00 
2,611 56 



173 00 
397 43 
540 88 
1,320 SO 
415 43 
487 69 
772 23 



fn,4G6 06 
10,840 30 
9,773 40 
9,016 92 



,880 54 
,070 6fi 
est 99 



581 53 
2,544 95 
3,465 00 
40,355 32 
1,113 60 
4.349 71 
3,750 24 



f K6i)ort, .Tan., 1876, p. 195. 
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EipenaUutes 
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Kent County. 


f 1,172 30 

430 80 

1,261 09 

B87 00 

270 80 

I,GG5 02 

672 96 


16,687 00 










2,603 9a 
7,084 03 




Bristol County. 














Totals 


#36,354 86 


1764,643 74 





«.. 


«. 


Tor permanent expenditures j sites, tiuikiiugs and 


S2,97I 6( 


^276,836 03 








Totals. 


$36,354 86 


$764,643 74 



The following table exhibita the changes in tlie aggregate number of 
pupils actually attending public schools in the different towns of the 
State. In a few cases, apparent diminution has occurred from a sub- 
division of the town ; in other cases there has been a real diminution 
throngh the diminished population of certain places, usually small 
farming towns. 

The total increase is, however, large, though bearing but a small pro- 
portion to the increase of appropriation, the number of pupils having 
inereaseil about three-fold, and the amount of appropriation more than 
twenty-fold. 
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Aqokegate NuMBEit OJ? PopiLs Attekding Schools. 
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"O 
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IJ 
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a 
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Coventry < . > . ,.....-.. ..,<-................. 


470 
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209 


473 
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Totals 


13,748 


38,669 
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The following table, for wbidi I am indebted to Hon. T. B. Stock- 
well, gives, more in detail, the steps in progress wiihin the last tiiii'ty 



Public Day Schools. 
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The detailed history of the other educational institutions of the 
State— its academies, its university, its teachers' institutes, its public 
libraries, its learned societies, — will be found elsewhere ; as will the pres- 
ent system of school laws. The task assigned me was simply to give 
a continnous sketch of the history of public school education in the 
State, this necessarily including some reference to the private school 
instruction in the early days, when public schools were to be found only 
here and there. 

In most respects, the results of tiiis system have gone far beyond the 
predictions of those who organized it. John Howland's imagination 
would hardly have pictured to him tbe costly buildings, the elaborate 



lobe reliiitile flata 



>•■ estlra 



,11 be obtaiitea. 
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appliances, t!ie high sidaiies how to bu foiiru! in Rhode Ishmd- Hb 
would also flad tlie atandai'd of tastruction far liiglior, wifcii a greater 
range of studies, better text-books and a lietter system of teaching. 
He wouhl be forced to admit, however, that much still remains to be 
done, and that in some of our most amliitioins schools, the instriiclion 
is still formal and technical, while the test books are too often addressed 
to the memory only, witiiout recognizing that ihe memory itself can be 
best reached through the reason and the imagination, in accordance with 
Horafc Mann's pithy axiom. " That which interests is remembered." 
He would also And that while the normal school benefits t'le common 
schools, the latter may do much to lestrict and hamper the normal 
school, by furnishing it with material very imperfectly prepared. 

In one respect there has been, it must be allowed, some disappoint- 
ment. It is true that the public schools have effectetl — at least since the 
abolition of the separate schools for colored children, in 1866 — something 
of ihat actual mingling of all classes which was predicted as a desirable 
result. But Henry Barnard's theory, — that a manufacturing com nmnity, 
" from its necessary concentration in villages," * must be favorably 
situated for a public school system, — has not stood the test of time. Or 
rather, however true it might have been for a race of manufacturing 
operatives, drawn originally, as he says, " from the country homes of 
New England," the case was greatly changed when the factory popula- 
tion came to be mainly of Irish or French Canadian parentage. The aver- 
age poverty has been greater than was expected, and tliis has brought with 
it an unexpected inditference of parents to the education of their children. 
It has proved, in tlie long run, that although the compactness of a 
factory village is favorable, as Mr. Barnard pointed out, to a system of 
gi'aded schools, yet such a village offers greater obstacles to a full at- 
tendance than the more thinly-settled farming towns. To overcome this 
evil of irregular attendance; to resist tne pecuniary necessities of 
parents and tbe pressure on the part of manufacturing corporations to 
keep children at work instead of at school ; this still remains the hardest 
problem of Rhode Island education. In Woonsocliet, for instance, it 
appears by the report for 1874 that " the number of truants and 
absentees is four times aa large as in many, if not in most towns and 
villages in Massaciiusetta,"f It is well known that by the joint in- 
Huence of parents and manufacturing corporations the laws are openly 
violated in many of our manufacturing villages ; the laws, namely, which 
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prohibit the uraployiiient, in maniifautiiriug establislimeuts. of chilclreii 
under twelve, and penDit no minor under fifteen to be so employeil 
unless after attending school tUree months in the previous year.* Un- 
til so simple a law can be enforced, it is almost useless to talk of uniform 
compulsory education. The prospei'ity of a community must depend at 
last on the training of its children. Disfi'anchised ignorance is as dan- 
gerous as enfrancliised ignorance ; the evil is still there, wiihout the 
degree of self respect and the stimulus to mental action given by the 
ballot. The only safety is in bringing to bear upon the children of the 
ignorant all the knowledge of the wise, 

* Genoiiil Statutes, uljaptor 155. 
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PRESENT SCHOOL LAW. 



Tee last revision of the scliool law of the State was made in 1872, in 
connection with a general revision of the statute law. Since that 
time a few amendments have been made, bnt it remains very Dearly as 
then established, aud as it is to befonnd in the Common School Minnal, 
already mentioned. As given below, it has been so altered as to include 
every amendment or addition np to the present time. 

I. -Op the Board or Education. 

Section 1. The geueral supervision and control of the puhlic scliools of this 
State, with atich high eciools, aormal aehools and normal Institutes, aa are or 
may be established and maintained wholly or in part by the State, ahalJ be vested 
in a State boai'd of education, which shall consist of the governor and the lieu- 
tenant-governor, as members by virtue of their office, and of one other member 
from each of the counties of the State, with the exception of Providence county, 
which shal! have two other members. The board of education shall elect the 
commissioner of public schools. 

Sbc. S. The members of the board of education shall continue to be divided 
into three classes, and to hold their offices until the terms for which tliey were 
respectively elected shall have expired. 

Sec. 8. Two members of the board of education shall be elected annually at 
the May session of the General Assembly, iu grand committee, from the counties 
In which vacancies shall occur in said board, who shall hold their office for 
three years, and until their successors shall have been elected and qaallfled; 
vacancies In said board shall be filled for any aaespired term by an election 
from the county for which the member whose office is vacant was elected. In the 
same manner, at any session of the General Assembly. 
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Sec. i. The governor ali;ill be president, and the commissionev of public 
aoliools shall be secretary, of the board of education. 

Sec. 6. TLe hoard of education shall bold quarterly meetings in the first 
■week of March, Jnne, September and December of each year, at the office of the 
commissioner of public schools, and may hold special meetings at the call of 
the president or secretary. They shall prescribe, and cause to be enforced, all 
mlea and regulations necessary for carrying into effect the laws in relation to 
public schools. 

Sec. 6. The hoard of education may cause to be paid animaJly to and for 
the use of each free public library established and maintained in this State, and 
to be expended in the purchase of boolcs therefor, a sum not exceeding fifty 
dollars for the Ilret five hnnctred. volumes included in such library, and twentj'- 
five dollars for every additional five hundred volumes therein ; Provided, that the 
annual payment for the benefit of any one such library shall not exceed the sum 
of Ave Imnclred dollars. 

Sec. 7. The board of education shall from time to time establish rules pre- 
scribing the character of the books which shall constitute such a Ebrary as will 
be entitled to the benefits conferred by the foregoing section, regulating the 
management of such library so as to secure the free use of the same to. the 
people of the town or city and neighborhood in which it shall be established, 
and directing the mode in which the sums paid in pursuance of this act sliall be 
expended. No library shall receive any benefit under the foregoing provisions, 
unless such rules sholl have been complied with by those in chai'ge thereof, nor 
until tliey have fhrniBhed to said board satisfiictory evidence of the number and 
clwTBCter of the books contained In said library. 

Sbc. 8. Any payment herein authorized shall be made by the geueial treasuiei 
upon the order of the commissioner of public schools, appiovedby tlieboaiCt of 
education, and payable to the librailau, or other person having chuge of ancli 
library, or of the funds applied to its support designated bj said bomd 

8bc. 9. The board of education shall mate an annntl repoit to the Genei il 
Assembly, at the adjourned session at Providence. 

Sec. 10. The members of the board shall receive no compensation foi their 
services, but the State treasurer may pay, upon the oider ot the btate auditoi, 
the necessary expenses of the members, when attendmg the meeting of tin 
board, or when travelling upon official business for and within thi3 St ite iftci 
the bills have been approved by the General Aasemblj 

II.— Of tiip. Commissioneb of Public Schools. 

Section 1. There shall be annually elect 1 n la I n f p bl 11 

in the niannei' prescribed in the nest precedl g 1 pt wl h 11 1 t hi 
time exclusively to the duties of his olH In f ! kn t p "i y 

absence, or other disability, the governor ra y app i p t act m 

missioner during such absence, sickness, or dL b 1 ty 

Sbc. 2. The commissioner of public scho I hUvita. ft as pro ti 
ble, every school district in the State, for th p rp f p t th 11 

and diffSislng as widely as possible, by pubhc ad li nd p 1 mm 

cations with school ofllcers, teachers and pai nt a kn wl Ig f tl 1ft 
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and of any ticsirahle improvements in tlie administriitiou of liie system, aud tlie 
government and Instruction of the schools. 

Sec. 3. He shall, under the direction of the board of education, recommend 
and secure, as tUr as is practicable, a nniformity of text-books in the schools of 
all the towns ; and shall assist In the establishment of, and selection of boots, 
for school libraries. 

Sec. 4. He shall annually, on the last Monday in December, males a report 
to the boni-d of education, upon the state and condition of the schools and of 
education, ivith plans and sugge.stlons for their improvement. 

iri.—Olf TUP. AfPROPJllATIOK FOB PUULIC SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. The sum of ninety thousand dollars shall he annnally paid out of 
the Income of the permanent school fund, and from other money in the State 
treasui-y, for the support of public schools In the several towns, upon the order 
of the commissioner of public schools. 

Sec. S. The sum of sixty-three thousand dollars of the amount aforesaid 
sliall be apportioned annually, in May, by the commissioner, among the several 
towns, iu proportion to the number of children therein under the age of fifteen 
years, according to the census of the United States, or of this State, then last 
preceding, and the sum of twenty-seven thousand dollars shall be apportioned 
among the several towns in proportion to the number of school districts iu each 

Sec 5 The money appropriated fl:om the State as aforesaid shall be denomi- 
nated " teachei-s' money," and shall be applied to the wages oi teachei-s, and to 
no othei pui-pose. 

&EC. i. No town shall receive any part of such State appropriation, unless 
it shall raise bytaxfor the support of pnblic schools, a sum equal to the amount 
it may receive flwra the State treasury for the support of public schools. 

Sec. 5. If any town shall neglect or refuse to raise or appropriate the sum 
required In the section next preceding,, on or before the first day of July In any 
year, its proportion of the public money shall be forfeited, and the general 
treasurer, on being offlclally informed thereof by the commissioner of pablic 
schools, shall add it to the permanent school fund. 

Sec. G. The commissioner of public schools shall drawoi-ders on the general 
treasurer, in fovor of all such towns, for their proportion of the appropriation 
for public schools, as shall, on or before the first day of July, annually, comply 
with the conditions of the fourth section of this cliapter. 



Section 1. Any town may estabUsh and maintain, with or without forming 
districts, a sufflcieut number of public schools, of different grades, at convenient 
locations, under the management of the school committee, subject to the super- 
vision of the commissioner of public schools as provided by this title. 

Sec. 3. Any town may be divided by a vote thereof, into school districts. 
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Sec 3. Any town may vote, in a meeting notified for tliat pnipose, to pro- 
vide stliool-liouses, together witli tlie necessary fixtures and appendages thereto, 
InaUthe districts, if tiiere be districts, at the common expense of tlie town : 
JYovided, if any district shall provide, at its own expense, a school-house 
approved by the school committee, such district shall not be liable to be taxed 
by the town to famish or repair school-houses for the other districts. 

Sec. i. Any town may, at its first annnal town meeting after this act shall go 
into effect, for the choice of State or town officers, elect a school committee to 
consist of not leas than three residents of the town, who shall serve without 
compensation unless voted by the town, and shall hold their offices as follows, 
to wit : immediately after being assembled in consequence of such election, they 
shall he divided by lot as equally as may be Into three classes. The term of 
office of the first class siiali expire at the end of one year, that of the second 
class at the end of two years, and that of the third class at the end of three 
years. As the office of each class becomes vacant as aforesaid, or the office of 
any member of either clasg by resignation, or otherwise, snch vacancy or vacan- 
cies may be annually filled by the town at its annual town meeting, for the 
election of State or town officers, or at any time by the town council, until the 
annual town meeting for the election of State or town ofiicers. 

Sbo. 5. Any town may elect, or fiiUing to do so, Its school committe shall 
appoint, a superintendent of the schools of the town, to perform, under the 
advice and direction of the committee, snch duties, and to exercise sueii powers, 
as the committee may assign to him, and to receive such compensation out of 
the town treasury as the town may vote. 

Sec. 6. The town treasurer shall receive the money due the town from the 
State treasury for public schools, and shall keep a separate account of at! money 
appropriated by the State or town, or otherwise for public schools in the town, 
and shall pay the same to the order of the school committee. 

Sec. 7. The town treasurer shall, within one week after the school com- 
mittee Is elected, submit to them a statement of all moneys In his hands be- 
longing to schools, specifying the sonrces whence derived. 

Sec. 8. The town ti'easurer shall, on or before the first day of July, annually, 
transmit to the commissioner of public schools a certificate of the amount which 
the town has voted to raise by tas for the support of public schools for the 
current year; and also a statement of the amount paid oat to the order ofthe 
school committee, for the year ending with the thirtieth of April next preced- 
ing, and until such return Is made to the commissioner, he may, In his discre- 
tion, withhold the order for the money In the State treasury belonging to such 

Sec. 9. The town clerk shall record the boundaries of school districts and 
all alterations thereof, In a book to be kept for that purpose, and shall distribute 
such school documents and blanks as may be sent to him, to the persons for 
whom they a.re intended. 

T.— Of Tiii; PowKiiS OF School Districts. 

Section 1. Every school district shall be a body corporate, and shall be 
known by its number, or other suitable or ordinary designation. 
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St!€. 2. Every school may prosecute ani:! defend in ill att oni u il ch. s il 
district or it3 officers are parties, may purchase, recede iioU and omei leil 
or personal property for school purposes, and mny estatilish and m^ntala a 
school library. 

Sec. S. Every such district may hnild, purchase, hire auct repair school 
houses, and supply the same with black-boards, maps, furniture and otliei neces 
sary aud uaeflil appendages, and may insure the house and appendages agaim.t 
damage by Are : Frovided, that the erection and repaiio Df the school hDuoe 
shall be made according to the plans approved by the school committee oi on 
appeal, by the commissioner of public schools. 

Seo. i. Every such dlatrict may raise money by tax on the latable pioperty 
of the district, to snpport public schools ; and to cany out the powers given 
them by any of the provisions of tliis title ; Provided that the amount of the 
tax shall be approved by the school committee of the town 

Sec. 6. Every such district shall annually elect a moderatoi a cleik a 
treasurer, a collector, and either one or three trnstees as the district may 
decide, and may fill vacancies In either of said offices at anj legal meeting. 
The moderator may administer the oath to all the other officers of the school 
district. 

8bo. 6. The clerk, collector, and treasurer, within their respective school 
districts, shall have the like power, and shall perform like duties, as the clerk, 
collector, and treasurer of a town ; but the clerk, collector and treasurer need 
not give bond, tinlesB required by the district. 

Sec. 7. All district taxes shall be coOected by tiie district or town collector. 
In the same manner as town taxes are collected. 

Sec. 8. Any district may vote to place the collection of any district tax in 
the hands of the collector of town taxes, who shall thereupon be fully authorized 
to proceed and collect the same, upon giving bond therefor satlsftictory to the 
school committee. 

Sue. 9. If any school district shall neglect to organize, or If organized, "shall 
for any space of seven months, neglect to establish a school, and employ a 
teacher, the school committee of the town may, themselves, or by an agent, 
establish a school in the district school-house, or elsewhere in the district, in 
their discretion, and employ a teacher, 

Sisc. 10. Any district may, with the consent of the school committee, de- 
volve all the powers and duties relating to public schools in the district, on the 
committee. 

VI. — Of Distmct Meettogs. 

Suction 1. Kotice of the time, place, and object of hoidiug the first meeting 
of a district for organisation, or for a meeting to choose officers or transact 
other business. In case there be no trustees authorized to call a meeting, shaU 
be given by the school committee of the town, at sucli time, and in such manner' 
as they may deem proper. 

Sec. 3. Every school district when organized shall hold an annual meeting, 
in the month of March, April, or May, of each year, for choice of officers, and 
for the transaction of any other business relating to schools. 
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Src!. 3. The trustees may call a special racotliig for eleutioii, or otlicr busi- 
ness, at any time, aud shall call one to be held witlsin seveu days ou the writtett 
reciuest of auy Ave qualified voters, stating the object for whicli they wish It 
called; and if the trnstees neglect or reftise to call a special meeting wheu re- 
quested, the school committee may call it and fix the time therefor. 

Sec. i. DliSErict meetings shall be held at the school-house, nuless other- 
wise ordered by the district. If there be no school-house or place appointed by 
the district for district meetings, the trustees, or if there be no trastees, the 
school committee, shall determine the place, which shall always be within the 
district. 

Sec. 5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the 
time, place, and object of every special meeting, shall be ^veii, either by pub- 
lishing the same in a newspaper published in the district, or by posting the same 
in two or more public places in the district for five days Inclusive before holding 
the same ; Provided, that the district may, from time to time, prescribe the mode 
of notifying meetings, and the trustees shall conform thereto. 

Sec. 6. Every person residing in tlie district may vote in district meetings, 
to the same extent and with the same restrictions as would at the time qualify 
him to vote in town meeting; bnt no person shall vote npon any question of 
tasaUon of property, or expending money ri^ed thereby, unless he shall have 
paid, or be liable to pay, a portion of the tax. 

Sbo. 7. The clert of the district shall record the nnmber and names of the 
persons voting, and on whicli side of the question, at the request of any qnaJi- 
fled voter. 

VII.— Oif JoiKT School DieTiiicxB. 

Section 1. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts in the same 
or adjoining towns, may, by a concurrent vote, establish a school, for the older 
and more advanced children of such districts. 

Sec. 3. Such associating districts shall constitute a school district for the 
purposes of providing a school-house, fuel, furniture, and apparatus, and for 
the election of a board of trustees, to coniaist of one member trora. each district, 
so associating, and for levying a tax f ^r school pni-poses, with all the rights and 
privileges of a school district, so far as such school is concerned. 

Sec. 3, The time and place for the meeting for organization of such associate 
district may be fixed by the school committees, and any one or more of the asso- 
ciating districts may delegate to the trnstees of soch school, the care and man- 
agement of its primary school. 

Sbc. 4. The school committee of the town or towns in which such school 
shall be established, shall draw an order in ilivor of the trustees of snch school, 
to be paid out of the pubUc money appropriated to each district interested in 
sncli school, la proportion to the number of scholars from each. 

Sbc. 5. Any two or more adjoining school districts In the same town may, 
by concurrent vote, with the approbation of the school committee, unite and be 
consolidated into one district, for the purpose of supporting public. schools, 
and such consolidated district shall liave all the powers of a single district. 

Sec. G. Such consolidated district shall be entitled to receive the same pro- 
portion of public money as such districts would receive if not united. 
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Sec. 7. The laode of organizing such cousoiidated district and calling tlie 
first meeting thereof, shall be regulated or prescribed by the school committee, 
and notice thereof given as prescribed in section five of chapter forty-nine. 

Sec. 8. Two or more contigtions districts, or parts of districts in adjoining 
towns, may be formed into a joint school district by the school committees of 
sucli towns concurring therein, and all joiiit districts whict have been, or shall 
be formed, may by them be altered or discontinned. 

Sec. 9. Tie meeting for organizatian of such Joint district shall be called by 
the school committees of such towns, and notice thereof shall be given as pre- 
scribed in section iive of chapter foity-nlne. 

Sec. 10. Such jolttt d^trlct shall have all the powers of a single school dis- 
trict, and shall be regnlated in the same manner, and shall be subject to the 
supervision and management of the school committee of the town in which the 
school is located. 

Sec. 11. A whole district making a portion of sneh joint district, shall be 
entitled to its proportion of public money, in the same manner as if It had re- 
mained a single district; and when part of a district is taken to form a portion 
of sttch joint district, the school committee of the town of which such district 
Is a part shaO assi^ to it its reasonable proportion. 

Si!io. IS. Whenever any two or more districts shali be consolidated, the new 
district shall own all the corporate property of the several districts. 

Sec. 13. Whenever a district is divided, and a povtiou taken teota It, the 
flinds and property, or the income and proceeds thereof, sliall be divided among 
the several parts, in such manner as the school committee of the town, or towns, 
to which the districts belong, may determine. 

Sue. 14- Whenever a part of one district is added to another district, or part 
of a district owning a school-house, or other property, such part shall pjy to 
the district or part of a district to which It Is added, if demanded, snch snm as 
the school committee may determine, towards paying for snch school-house and 
other propeity. 

"VIII. — Op the Levy of Distkict Taxes. 

Section 1. District taxes shall be levied on the ratable property of the dis- 
trict, according to its value in the town assessment then last made, nnless the 
district shall direct snch taxes to be levied according to the nest town assess- 
ment ; and no notice thereof shall be required to be given by the trustees. 

Sec. 2. The trustees of any school district, if nnable to agree with the 
parties interested, with regard to the valuation of any property in such district, 
shall call upon one or more of the town assessors not interested, and not resid- 
ing in the district, to assess the value of such property so situated, in the fol- 
lowing cases, namely: When any real estate in tlie district is assessed in the 
town tax hill with real estate out of the district, so that there is no distinct or 
separate value upon It ; when any person possessing personal property shall re- 
move into the district after the last town assessment; when a division and 
apportionment of a tax shall become necessary by reason of the death of any 
person, or the sale of such property ; when a person has invested personal 
property In real estate, and shall caD upon the trustees to place a value thereon; 
and when property shall have been omitted in the town valuation. 
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Sec. 3. The assessors shall give notice of sncii assessment, tiy posting up 
notices thereof for ten days nest prior to such, assessment, in three of the most 
puhlic places in the district ; and after notice is given as aforesaid, no person 
neglecting to appear before the assessors shall have any remedy for being over- 
taxed. 

Sec. 4. If a district tax shall be voted, assessed, and approved of, and a 
contract legally entered Into under it, or such contract be legally entered into 
without such vote, assessment, or approval, and said district shail thereafter 
neglect or refuse to proceed to assess and collect a tax sufficient to falfll such 
contract, the commissioner of public schools, after notice to and hearing of the 
parties, may appoint assessors to assess a tas for that purpose, and may Issue a 
warrant to the collector of the district, or to a collector by him appointed, 
authorizing and requiring blm to proceed and collect such tax. 

Sbc. 6. Errors In assessing a tax may be corrected, or the tax reassessed, 
in such manner as may be directed or approved by the commissioner of public 
schools. 

Sec. G, Whenever any' person who has paid a tax for building or repairing a 
school-house in one district, shall, by alteration of the boundaries thereof, 
become liable to pay a tax in any other district, if such person cannot agree 
with the district, such abatement of the tax may be made as the school commit- 
tee, or, in case of a district composed from different towns, as the commissioner 
of public schools, may deem jnst and proper. 

Sec. 7. Whenever a joint district shall vote tohulld or repair a school-house 
by tax, the amount of the tax and plan aud specifications of the building and 
repairs, shall he approved by the school committees of the several towns, or, in 
case of their disagreement, by the commissioner of public schools. 

Sec. 8. In case of assessing a tax by a joint or associate district, if the town 
assessments Be made upon different principles, or the I'elative value be not the 
same, the relative value and proportion shall be ascertained by one or more per- 
sons, to be appointed by the commissioner of public schools, and the assess- 
ment shall be made accordingly. 

IX.— Of the Trustees of School Disteicts. 

Section 1. The trustees of school districts shall have the custody of the 
school-house and other district property, aud shall employ one or more qualified 
teachers for every fifty scholais In average daily attendance. 

Sec. 2. The trustees shall provide school-rooms and fMel, and shall Tisit the 
schools twice at least during each term, and notify the committee or superin- 
tendent of the time of opening and closing the school. 

Sec 3, The trustees shall see that the scholars are properly supplied with 
boolcs, and in case they are not, and the parents, guardians, or masters have 
been notified thereof by the teacher, shall provide the same at the expense of 
the district. 

Sec. 4. The trustees shall malte out the tax bill against the person liable to 
pay the same, and deliver the same to the collector with a wan'ant by them 
signed annexed thereto,, requiring him to collect and pay over the same to the 
r of the district. 
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Sec. 5. The trustees shall make retnvns to the school committee lu iiia,micv 
aud form prescribed by them or by the commissioner, or as may be required by 
law, and perform. aJl other lawflil acts required of them by the district, or neces- 
Bary to carry luto fiiU effect the powers and duties of districts. 

Sec. 6. The trustees shall receive uo compensation for services out of the 
money received from eitlier the State or town appropriations, nor In any way, 
nnless raised by tax by the district. 

Sec. 7. The trastees of any school district may allow scholars from without 
the district, or without the State, t6 attend the public schools of such district, 
upon the payment of such sums for tuition as the trustees may determine, pro- 
vided that such attendance aad tuition shall be approved by the school com- 
mittee. 

Sbc. 8. Wlienever a town shall not be divided into school districts, or when- 
ever pnblic schools shaO be provided without reference to such division, the 
school committee may exercise the powers provided in the preceding section 
hereof, to be esercised by trustees. 

Sec. 9. All moneys received for tuition as hereinbefore provided, shall be 
paid Into the district or town treasury, as the case may be, and shall be used for 
school purposes only. 

Sec. 10. Ho attendance, upon the public schools authorized by the three pre- 
ceding sections, shall be reckoned in determining the average attendance for 
the purpose of regolating the distrlbatlon of school money, but such average 
attendance shaU be returned to the district or town where such scholars reside, 
and be there reckoned with the average attendance of the school of the propei' 

5. — Of the Powers and Duties of School Comjiittebs. 

Sbotion 1. The school committee of each town shall choose a chali'man and 
clerk, either of whom may sign any orders or official papers, and may be 
removed at the pleasure of said committee. 

Sec. 3. The school committee shall hold at least four stated meetings, viz. : 
on the second Monday of January, April, July and October, in every year, and 
as much oflener as the state of the schools shall require. A majority of the 
number elected shall constitute a quorum, unless the committee consist of more 
tlian sis, when four shall be a quorum, but any number may adjourn. 

Sec. 3. The school committee may alter and discontinue school districts, and 
shall settle their boundaries when undeftned or disputed! but no new district 
shall be formed with less than forty children, between the ages of four and six- 
teen, unless with the approbation of the commissioner of public schools. 

Sec. 4. The school committee shall locate all school-houses, and shall not 
abandon or change the site of any without good cause. 

Sec. 5. In case the school committee shall fix upon a location for a school- 
house in any district, or shall determine that the school-house lot ought to be 
enhirged, and the district shall have passed a vote to erect a school-house, or to 
enlai'ge the school-house lot, or in case there is no district organization, and the 
committee shall flx upon a location for a school-house and the proprietor of the 
land shall refuse to convey the same, or cannot agree with the district flir the 
price thereof, the school committee of their own motion, or upon application of 
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tlie district, sliall be aiitlioriKecl to appoint three dig interested persona, wlio shall 
notify the parties and decide npon the valuation of the laud ; and upon tlie ten- 
der, or payment, of the sum so flxad upon, to tlie proprietor, the title to the land 
80 fixed upon by the school committee, not exceeding one acre, shall vest in the 
district, for tlie purpose of maintaining thereon a school-honse and tlie neeessaiy 
appendages thereof. 

Sec. 6. An appeal in such case shallbe allowed to thecourt of common pleas, 
m the same manner, and with the same effect, both as to the necessity of tailing 
the particular land condemned, and the valuation thereof, and the like proceed- 
ings thereon shall be had, as Is provided by law, in case of taking laud for public 
. highways. 

Sec. 7. The school committee may examine, by tiiemselves, or by some one 
or more persons by them appointed, every applicant for the situation of teacher 
in the public schools of the town, and may, after five days' notice in writing, 
annnl the certificate of such as upon examination of the party by them prove 
uaqualifled, or will not confonn to the regnlations of the committee, and in such 
case shall give immediate notice thereof to the tnistee of the distiict in which 
snob teacher is employed. 

8bc. 8. The school committee shall visit, by one or more of their number, 
every public school in the town, at least twice during each term, once within 
two weeks of Its opening, and once within two weeks of Its close, at which 
visits they shall examine the register, and matters touching the school-house, 
library, studies, books, discipline, modes of teaching, and improvement of the 
school. 

Sec. 9. Tlie school committee shaU make and cause to be put up in each 
school-boiise, rules and regalations for the attendance and classlflcation of tKe 
pupila, for the introduction and use of text-books, and works of reference, and 
for the instruction, government, and discipline, of the public schools, and shall 
prescribe the studies to be pursued therein, uuder the direction of the school 
commissioner. 

Sec. 10. The school committee may suspend during pleasure all pupils found 
guilty of incoiTigiblj bad conduct, or of violation of the school regulations. 

Sec. II. Where a town is not divided Into districts, or shall vote la a meeting 
duly notified for that purpose, to provide schools, without reference to such divi- 
sion, the committee shall manage and regulate said schools, and draw all oMers 
for the payment of their expenses. 

Sec. 13. Whenever the public schools are maintained by district organiza- 
tion, the committee shall apportion, as early as practicable in each year, among 
the districts, the town's propoiHon of the sum of sixty-three thousand dollars 
received trora the State, one-half equally, and the other half according to the 
average dally attendance of the schools of the preceding year. 

Sec. 13. Whenever the town is divided into school districts having the man- 
agement of their own concerns, the committee shall apportion equally among 
all the districts of the town, the town's proportion of the sum of twenty-seven 
thousand dollars received tcom the State. 

Sec. 14. The school committee shall apportion the mouey received IVoin the 
town, from the i-egistiy tax, from school funds, or ii'om other sources, either 
equally or in such proportion as the town may direct, and for want of such 
direction, then In sucli manner as they deem best. 
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Skc. 15. Tlie school committee sliall, immediatelj after maltlQg the iippor- 
tioumeiit amoiig the several districts as proTicled iu tlie three sections next pre- 
ceding, give notice to tlie trustees of the amonnts so apportioned to each district. 

Sec. 16. The school committee shall draw an order on tiie town treasurer in 
fiivor of snch districts only, as shall have made a return to them iu uianner and 
form prescribed hy them or by the commissioner of public schools, or as may be 
required by law, ft'om which it shaJl appeoi that for the year ending on the first 
day of May previous, one or more public schools liave been kept for at least six 
months, by a qualified teacher, in a school-house approved by the committee or 
commissioner, and that tlie money designated "teacher's money," received the 
year previous, has been appUed to the wages of teachers, and to no other pur- 

Sbo. 17. Suchordevs may be made payable to the trustees or their order, or 
to the district treasurer, or teacher, mid if the treasurer receives the money, he 
shaU pay it out to the order of the trustees. 

Sec. 18. The school committee shall not give any such order, until they are 
satisfied that the services have actually been performed for which the money is to 
be paid ; and the register, properly kept, has been deposited with the committee, 
or witli some person by them appointed to receive the same. 

Sec. 19. At the end of the school year, any money appropriated to any dis- 
trict which shall be forfeited, and the foi'felture not remitted, or which siiaii re- 
main unexpended, shall be divided by tiie committee among the districts the fol- 
lowing year. 

Sec. 20. The school committee shall prepare and submit annually to the com- 
missioner of public schools, on or before the first day of July, a report in manner 
and form by liim prescribed, and until such report is made to the commissioner, 
he may refuse to draw his order for the money in the State treasury belonging to 
such town, provided, the necessary blank for said report has been furnished by 
the commissioner on or before the first day of May, nest preceding; they sliali 
also prepare and submit annually at the annual town meeting, a report to the 
town setting forth their doings, the state and condition of the schools, and plans 
for their improvement, which report, unless priuted, shall be read in open town 
meeting, and if printed, at least two copies shall be transmitted to the commis- 
sioner on or before the flret day of July in each year. 

Sec, 31. The committee may reserve annually, out of the public appropriation, 
a sum not exceeding forty dollars, to detay the expense of printing their report. 

Sec. 23. In any town in tiiis State a change may be made in the school-books 
iu the public schools of such town, by a vote of two-thirds of the whole commit- 
tee ; notice of the proposed change having been given in writing at a previous 
meeting of said committee : Provided, that no cliajige be made in any text-book 
oftener than once in three years, unless by the consent of the board of education. 

XI.— Oir Tbachbrs. 

Section 1. No person shall be employed iu any town to teach as principid or 
assistant in any sciiool, supported, entirely or in part, by the public money, uniess 
he shall have a certificate of qualiftcatiou, signed either by the school committee 
of the town, or by some person appointed by said committee, or by the trustees 
of the normal school. 
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Sec 3. Suet ccrtilloate, unless anaiillecl, if signed by tlie school f 
shall be valid within the town tor one year. 

Stic. 3. Tlie school committee shall not sign any certiflcate of qualiflcatlon 
unless the person named in the' same ahall produce evidence of good moral eLar- 
acter, and be found on exammation, qnaHfied to teach the various branches 
required to be taught in the school. 

Sec. *. Tlie school committee of any town may, on reasonable notice, and a 
hearing of the party, dismiss any teacher who shall reftise to conform to the regu- 
lations by them made, or for other jnst cause, and in snch case shall give imme- 
diate notice to the trustees of the district. 

Sec. 6. Every teacher in any public school shall teep a reg^t 1 th na n 
of all the scholars, attending said school, their sex, ages, nam f p nta 
guardians, the time when each scholar enters and leaves th h 1 th I dj 
attendance; together with the days of the month on which tl h 1 la 3 It d 
by any officer connected with public schools, and shall p pa th di tn t 
return to the school committee of the town. 

Sec. 6. Every teacher shall aim to implant and cultivate n tl 1 f ]1 

children committed to his care the principles of morahty and t 

XII. — Of Lbgai Pbocbbdittgs Reiatino to Public Schools 

SECnON 1- Any person aggrieved by any decision or doings of any school 
committee, district meeting, trustees, or in any other matter arising under this 
title, may appeal to the commissioner of public schools, who, after notice to the 
party Interested of the time and place of hearing, shall examine and decide the 
same without cost to the parties ; Piixuided, that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to deprive such aggrieved paity of any just legal remedy. 

Sec. 2. The commissioner of public schools may, and if requested on hearing 
snch appeal by either party shall, lay a statement of the fiicts of the case before 
the supi-eme court whose decision shall be final. 

Sec. 3. The commissioner of public schools may prescribe, IVom time to 
thne, rnles regulating the time and manner of making such appeals, and to pre- 
vent their being made for tiifling and frivolous causes. 

Sec. 4. Parties having any matter of dispute between them arising under tlds 
title, may agree in ■writing to submit the same to the adjudication of said com- 
missioner, and his decision therein shall be final. 

Sec. E. If no appeal be taken from a vote ofadlsti'ict relating to the ordering 
of a tax, or ftom the proceedings of the officers of the district in assessing the 
same, or If on appeal, such proceedings are confirmed, the same shall not again 
be questionefl before any court of law or magistrate ivhatever r Provided, that 
this section shall not be construed to dispense with legal notice of the meeting, 
or with the votes or proceedings being approved by the school committee or 
commissioner of public schools, whenever the same is required by 1b,w. 

Sec. 6. In any civil suit before any court, against any school officer, for any 
matter wliich might by this chapter have been heard and decided by the commis- 
sioner of public schools, no costs shall he taxed for tlie plaintiff, if tlie court arc 
of opinion that such officar acted In good Mth. 

Sec. 7. Any inhabitant of a district, or person liable to pay taxes therein. 
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may ho alloweil by any court to answer a suit bronglit therein Hgaiust the dis- 
trict, on giving security for costs, in such, manner as tlie court may direct. 

Sec. S. Whenever judgment shall be recovered In any court of record against 
any school district, the conrt rendering judgment ahaU order a warrant to be 
issued, if no appeal he taken, to the assessors of taxes of the town In which 
such district Is situated, or in case of a joint district, composed of parts of 
towns, then to one or more of the assessors of each town, with or withont des- 
ignating them, requiring them to assess tipon the ratable property in said district 
a tax sufficient to pay the debts or damages, costs, interest, and a sum in the 
discretion of the court sufficient to deft'ay the expenses of assessment and col- 
lection. Swd assessors staU, withont a new engagement, proceed to assess the 
same, giving notice as la case of other district taxes. 

Sec. 9. Said warrant shall also contain a direction to the collector of the 
town, or in case of a joint district, then to the collector of either town, as the 
court may direct, requiring him to collect said tax ; and said warrant, with the 
assessment annexed thereto, shall be a sufficient authority for the collector, 
without a special engagement, to proceed and collect the same with the same 
power as In case of a towa tax ; and when collected, he shall pay over the same 
to the parties to whom it may belong, and the sui-plns, if any, to the district. 
And the court may require a bond of tlie collector. 

Sec. 10. Whenever any writ, summons, or other process shall issue against 
any school district, in any civil suit, the same may be served on the treasurer or 
clerlt, and if there are no such officers to be found, the officer charged with the 
feme may post up a certified copy thereof on the door of the school-house, and 
if there is no school-house, then in some public place in the district, and the 
same, when proved to the satisfaction of the court, shall constitute a sufficient 
service thereof. 

Sec. 11. The record of the district clei't, that a meeting has been duly, or 
legally, notified, shall be primA facie evidence that It has been notified as the law 
requires. The clerk shall procure, at the expense of the district, a suitably 
bound book for keeping the record therein. 

Sec. VZ. The commissioner of puhllc schools may, by and wiHi the advice 
and consent of the board of education, remit all flues, penalties and forfeitures 
incurred by auy town, district, or person rmder any provisions of this title, ex- 
cept tde forfeiture incurred by any town for not raising its proportion of money. 

XIII. — Of the Noemal School, Teachers' Institutes asd Leotukhs. 

Section 1. The normal school shall be under the management of the board 
of education, and the commissioner of public schools, as a boai'd of trustees. 

Sec. 2. All applicants ftom the several towns iu the State shail be admitted 
to free tuition In said school, after having passed such an examination as may be 
prescribed by the board of trustees, and after having given to such board aatia- 
actoi7 evidence of their Intention to teach in the public schools of this State for 
at least one year after leaving the said school. 

Sec. 3. Persons who shall have passed the i-egular conrse of studies at the 
normal school, shall, on the written recommendation of the principal, receive a 
diploma, signed by the trustees of the school. 
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Sec. 4. The sakl trustees sliall, by themselves, or by n cornmittee of tlielr 
board, examine all applieaats to teacb in the public scliools, and shall give cei'ti- 
flcatea to sack as are fonnd cpialifled to teach school. 

Sec. 5. The trustees of the Normal School may pay to each pupil who shall 
reside within the State, and not witiiiii five miles of said school, who shall have 
been dnly adnvitted thereto, and who shall have attended the regalai' sessions of 
said school, and complied with the regtilations thereof, daring the tenn next 
preceding such payments, not exceeding ten doUars, for each quarter year, for 
travelling expenses, bnt such payments in the aggregate for snch traTelilng ex- 
penses shall not exceed the sum of fifteen hundred dollars in any one year, and 
shall be made to the respective papils entitled to the same, in proportion to the 
distance they may reside IVom said school. 

Sbo. 6, A snm not exceeding five handred dollars shall be annnally paid for 
defraying the necessary expenses and charges for procaring teachers and lecturers 
for teachers' institutes, to be holden under the direction of the commissioner of 
pablic schools i and a like snm of not exceeding five hnadred dollars shall be 
annually paid for publishing and distrlbntiug some jonrnal devoted to educational 
interests published in this State, among the several school districts. 

Sec. 7. The commissioner of public schools shall render an annual account 
to the state auditor, of his expecditares, under the provisions of this chapter, 
with his vouchers therefor. 

XIV.— Or Truant Ciulwbbn amp Ausesteks eiioir School. 

Section 1. Town councils shall make neelflil provisions and arrangoments 
concerning liabitual trnants, and children not attending school, or without any 
regular and lawful occupation, or growing up in ignorance, between tlie ages of six 
and sixteen yeais ; and also all snch onSinances respecting such cliildren aa shall 
be deemed moat conducive to their welfiire, and to the good order of snch town, 
and may proTlde penalties for the breach of any snch ordinance, not exceeding 
twenty dollars for anyone offence. 

Sec. 3- Any such minor convicted under any such ordinance of being an 
habitual truant, or of not attending school, or of being without any lawrftil occu- 
pation, or of growing up in ignorance, may, at the discretion of the court having 
jurisdiction of the case, instead of being fined, as aforesaid, be committed to any 
institution of Instruction or suitable situation provided for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. Before any ordinances made nnder the authority of the next two pre- 
ceding sections hereof shall taie effect, they shall be approved by the commis- 
Hioner of public schools. 

Sac. i. The several towns, availing themselves of the provisions of this 
chapter, shall appoint, at their annual town meetings, or annually, by their town 
councils, three or more persons, who alone shall be anthoilzed to make the com- 
plaints, incase of violations of said ordinances, to the court which, by said ordi- 
nances shall have jurisdiction in the matter; and said persons thus appointed 
shall alone have authority to carry into execution the judgment of swch coart. 

Sbo. E- The municipal courts of the cities of Providence and Newport, 
and the jnstice courts of the several towns of-this State, shall have jurisdiction 
of aU cases arising under Chapter 67, Title IX., of General Statutes. 
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Seo S. Any town council or board of oldermen may designate the industrial 
school in the city of Provldeace, aa the inatltutiou of instruction or suitable sit- 
uation provided for in section 2 of said chapter. 

Sec. 7, The genei'al treasurer is hereby directed to pay to the managers of 
the industrial school of the city of Providence, a sum not exceeding two dollars 
per week for the board, clothing, and lustniction of children committed to said 
school, in accordaiice with the provisions of Chapter 67, of the General Statntes, 
ftom any tovm or city in tlie State. 

XV.— Gr-jj^r.il Peovisions Hblating to Public Schools. 

SECTiotj 1. No person shall be excluded from aiiy public school in the dis- 
trict to which such person belongs, If the tovvn is divided into districts, or if not 
80 dividetl, from the nearest public school, on account of race or color, or for 
being over llfEeen. years of age, nor except by force of some general regulation 
applicable to all persons under the same circumstances. 

Sue. 2. Every school officer elected or appointed under the provisions of this 
title, except the moderator of a district meeting, shall take an engagement 
before some person authorized to administer oaths, to support the constitution 
of the United States, the constitution and laws of this State, and ftiithfullr to 
discharge the duties of his office so long as he shall continue therein. 

Seo. 3. The record of the district clerk that any district school officer has 
been duly engaged, sliall beprlmdfai^e evidence thereof; and no school district 
officer shall enter upon the duties of his office, without taking am engagement. 

Sbc. i. Every school officer elected or appointed under the provisions of 
this title shall, without a new engagement, hold his office until the time of tlie 
next annual election or appointment for such office, and until his successor is 
elected oi appointed and qualified. 

bEC 5 Every officer who shall make anyfalse certificate, or appropriate any 
public school money to any purpose not authorized by law, or who sliall refuse 
foi 1 reasonable charge to give certified copies of any official paper, or to 
account or deliver to his successor, any accounts, papers, or money in his 
liands, (orshall wilfully or knowingly refnse to perform any dutyof his office, or 
violate any provisions of any law regulating public schools,) except wliere a 
partlculai penalty may be prescribed, shall be fined not exceeding five hundred 
dollais, oi be imprisoned not exceeding six months, and shall be liable to an 
action on the case for damages, to be brought by any person injured thereby. 

Sec 6 Any sc&ool receiving aid from the State, either by direct gi'ant or by 
exemption from taxation, may be visited and examined by the school committee 
of the town or city, in which such institution is situated, and. by the members 
of the board of education and the commissioner of public schools, whenever 
they shall see fit. 

Sue. 7. Whenever such school shall refnse to permit such visitation, when 
requested, its exemption from taxation shaU thereafter cease and be determined. 

Sec. 8. Every person who shall keep any swhie, in any pen or other enclo- 
sure, or shall keep, or sirfTer to be kept, any other nuisance, within one Imndred 
feet of any district school-house, or within one hundred feet of auyftnce en- 
closing the yard of any such school-house, shall be fined twenty dollai's, one 
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half ttioreof to and for the use of tlie scJiool district lu whicii said offence is com- 
mitted, aud the otlier half thereof to and for the use of the State. 

Sec. 9. In the construction of this title, except in tlie construction of chap- 
ter flftj-seven and the sixth and. seventh sections of this chapter, the word town 
shall include the city of Proyidence only so fiir as to entitle said city to a dis- 
tributive share in the public money, upon making a report to the commlssJouei', 
in the same manner as the school committees of other towns are required to do. 

Sec. 10. Tlie public schools in said city shall continne, us heretofore, to be 
governed according to such ordinances and regulations as the proper city au- 
thorities may from time to time adopt. 

Sec. 11. No superintendent or school committee of any town, or any other 
persouofficially connected with the government or directionofthepubUc schools, 
shall receive any private fee, gratuitj', donation, or compensation in any manner 
whatsoever, for promoting the sale or the exchange of any school book, map or 
chart, la any public school. 

Sue. 13. No person shall offer to any public school offlcar any fee, commis- 
sion, or compensation whatsoever, as aa indncemeut to effect through such 
officer any sale, or promotion of sale, or exchange, of any school book, map, 
chart, or school apparatus ; and every person violating any provisions of this 
chapter, shall be fined uot exceeding fifty dollars, or be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing thirty days. 

Sec. 18. All the public schools in the State, including the State normal 
school, shall be open to the children of officers and soldiers belonging to the 
State, mustered into the service of the United States, and of those persons 
belonging to the State, and serving in the navy of the United States, and who 
died in said son'lce during the iate rebellion against the authority of the United 
States, or who were discharged from said service, In consequence of wounds or 
disease conti-acted in said service, or who were killed in battle, without any 
cost or expense for taxes, or other charges imposed for purposes of pnhllc 



XYl.— Of Factory and otiik 

Section 1. No minor under the age of twelve years shall be employed in or 
about any manufacturing establishment, in any mannfactnring process, or. in 
any labor incident to a manufacturing process. 

Sec 2. No minor under the age of fifteen years, shall be employed In any 
manufacturing establishment In this State, unless such minor shall have attended 
school for a term of at least three months in the year next preceding the time 
when such minor shall be so employed ; and no such minor shall be so employed 
for more than nine montiis in any one calendar year. 

Sec. 8. No minor who has attained the age of twelve years, and is under 
the age of fifteen years, shall be employed in any manulltcturing establishment 
more than eleven hours in any one day, nor before five o'clock in the morning, 
nor after half-past seven o'clock in the evening. 

Sec 4. Every owner, employer, or agent of a manuftcturing establishment, 
who shall knowingly and wilfully employ any minor, and every parent or guar- 
dian who shall permit or consent to tlie employment of bis or iier minor cJiild or 
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ward, contrary to tlie provislous of tlie next tliree preceding sections of tills 
chapter, shall be liable to a penalty of twenty dollars for eaeli offence, to be re- 
covered by complaint ead warrant before the justice court lu the town In which 
such cMd shall reside, or lu which the maniifectui lua establishment lu which 
such child shall have been employed shall be oituated one half thereof to the 
nse of the complainant, and the other half thereof to the use of the district 
school of the district in which such maoutJictiiring estahll&hment shall be sit- 
uated, or, If lu the city of Providence, to the use of the pnbUc schools of said 
city. 

Sec. 6. Every snch complaint shall be commenced within thirty days after 
the offence complained of shall have been committed, with right of appeal as in 
other criminal cases. 

XVII,— Of tiik Ism an School. 

Section 1. The general treasurer shiill annually pay to the treasurer of the 
town of Charlestown the sura of two huadred dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of some person or persons to be annually appointed by the governor, 
in the support of a school, and the purchase of school books for the members of 
the ludian tribe; Provided, that no portion of said appropriation shall be ex- 
pended, unless the school-honse occupied by said tribe shall be put and kept in 
suitable repair by said Indian tribe. 

Sec. 3. The person or persons appointed as aforesaid shall, on or before the 
first Tuesday of May, annually, transmit to the governor an acconnt of the 
expenditure of said money together with a statement of the condition of said 
school. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be employed to keep said school, either as principal 
or assistant, who has not received a certificate of liie qualifications to teach a 
school from the school committee of the town of Charlestown, or other com- 
petent authority, in lite manner as is i-equired for teachers In other public 
schools. 

Sec. 4. In the apportionment of the pubiic money by the commissioner of 
public schools and by the school committee of the town of Charlestown, the 
Indian tribe shall not be Included. 
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The origin of the State Normal School is to be traced, lilie that <if 
many other of our eduositional institutions, to the labors of Commis- 
sioner Barnard. In tbe enumeration of tiie means and agencies emploj-ed 
by him in his work throughout Ihe State and of the purposes he had in 
view, be pays: "I have aimed everywhere to so set fortii tiic nature, 
necessity and probable results of a Normal School, as to prepare the 
public mind for some legislative action toward the establishment of one 
such school." Furthermore, in the first school act drawn up by him, and 
which was passed by the House in 1844, and also in the amended act of 
1845, wbich became a law ia June of that year, he secured the insertion 
of a clause, among the duties of the commissioner, which read as fol- 
lows : " To establish Teachers' Institutes, and one thoronghly organized 
Normal School in the Slate, where teachers and such as propose to teach, 
may become acquainted with the most approved and successful methods 
of arranging the studies and conducting the discipline and instruction of 
public schools." 

However willing the Assembly may have been to pass the law impos- 
ing such a duty upon the commissioner, they were not ready to make it 
operative by the needed appropriation. Repeated efforts were made by 
Mr. Barnard, seconded by the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, the 
school committees of several towns, and others interested in the welfaie 
of the common schools, but all to no purpose, and it seemed almost a 
"lost cause." The fact, however, that during these years the teachers 
of the State had been aroused to a sense of their needs, and ihat a 
" better way " had been opened before tliem, created such a demand that^ 
in obedience to the universal law, that a recognized want will always be 
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met with a supplj', Bmwn University, at the time of its reorganization 
in 1850, incorporated in its course a Normal Department, or Professor- 
ship of Didactics. 

This department was designed to do the work of ii Normal School, 
and ill 1851, Samuel 8. Greene, Esq., tlien recently elected superintend- 
ent of ])uhlic schools in Providence, was permitted by vote of tlie seliool 
committee, to accept the professorship of the same in connection with 
his duties due to the city. But however gratifying were the frnits of this 
aiTangement, it soon became clear that to secure the best results of a 
Normal Institution, — to make its work reach further and Rccomplisli more 
than the Didactic Department of the University was able to do, it must 
be popularized, and to popularize it, the Institution must stand in close 
relations with the schools for which its labors were to be performed. 

With this conviction, a Normal School was opened in Providence, 
October 24, 1852, aa a private enterprise, by Messrs. Samuel S. Greene, 
William Eussoll, Dana P. Colburn and Arnold Guyot; and Mr, Greene 
having resigned the Professorship of Didactics in the University, was 
permitted by the school committae t-o devote a portion of his time to this 
school. During two sessions of five months each it was attended by a 
large class of pupils wishing to prepare themselves for teaching, and did 
much to extend an interest in Normal instruclion. But to give it the 
assurance of permanency, municipal or State sanction and control were 
necessary. 

At this juncture the scliool committee of Providence took up the sub- 
ject, looking to the establishing of such a school for its own teachers, 
and at a special meeting, December 20, 1853, a committee, consisting of 
Theodore Cook, Edwin M. Stone, William Gammell, Amos D.Smith, 
and Gamaliel L. Dwight, was appointed to consider the plan, and report 
at a subsequent meeting. This they did January 18, 1854, and pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Besolved, That in the opinion of this committee, the time has arrived when a 
Kormal School for the education of teachers shoald be added to our system of 
public instruction, and that It be recommended to the City Council to establish 
such a scliool, either sepai'ately, for the exclusive benefit of tlie city, or hi con- 
nection with the government of the State of Rhode Island, for the joint benefit 
of the city and the State, as in their wisdom they may deem best. 

In accordance with this resolution, a code of rules and regulations was 
drawn up and adopted, and the committee of qualifications vvas author- 
ized to open the school at such time aa it should deem expedient. The 
city council Diade the required appropriation, and everything seemed in 
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readiness for coiitiniiiiig the school on a new basis. This movement of 
tbe city may have hastenefl the action of the >St8te, for, at the May ses- 
aion of the Geoeval Assembly, an aet was passed estabiisLing a State 
Normal School, and $3,000 were appropriated for its snpport. Althongh 
the city left the field to be occupied exclusively by the Stale, the scLool 
committee showed its cordial approval of what had been done, by author- 
izing Professor Greene to give a daily lectnro to the school on the 
English language, and on the goverument and organization of the differ- 
ent grades of schools, for which service he was allowed to receive such 
compensation as might be agreed upon between himself and the State 
authorities. 

On the 29th of May, 1854, the school was inaugurated with appro- 
priate ceremonies, in the presence of Governor Hoppin and a large assem- 
blage of the friends of the institution. An earnest congratulatory 
address was made by the governor. The inaugural addi-ess was deiivered 
by Commissioner Potter, in which he treated of the province of a Nor- 
mal School, what might, and what might not be rightly expected of it. 
He spoke of the difflciilties it would have to contend with, and t<Hiched 
npon manners as au essential feature of the school-voom, and of n.oral 
instruction as a vital element in the system of education, 

Thns, after nine years of anxious wailing on the part of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction for the germination of the seed thought, 
sown by Mr. Barnard, the Normal School came into being, to fill an un- 
occupied place, and to elevate the standard of teachers' qualifications. 
Of this school Mr. Dana P. Colburn was appointed principal, and Mr. 
Arthur Sumner, assistant, the former at an annua! salary of |1,200, and 
the latter at $750. 

The school was coutinued at Providence with flattering success until 
the fall of 1868, when it was removed to Bristol, in response to an offer 
made by the citizens of that town, to provide ample accommodations for 
its use, free of expense to the Slate. In December, 1859, the school 
was STiddenly deprived of its able and snccessfid head by an accident 
which resulted in his instant death, Mr, Colhurn's decease was a great 
blow to the school as well as to the State, which had just begun to feel 
the effects of iiis formative work in lier schools. 

The vacancy thus created was filled by the appointment of Mr. Joshua 
Kendall, of Meadville, Pa. Mr. Kendall brought to his new and some- 
what difficult position a thoroughly frained mind, scholarly attainments, 
a high ideal of intellectual and moral culture, and an ardent devotion to 
his work. His services were justly appreciated by the board of trustees, 
who gave him their hearty cooperation. He continued in the successful 
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disehsivgc of his duties until April, 18G4, when he resigned and removed 
to Cambridge, Mass, The female assistants in the school fiom 1855 to 
1865, were Missps Harriet W. Goodwin, E. T. Brown, A. F. Saitiidera, 
Ellen R. Luther, and Ellen G. LeGro. The school was continued 
upwards of a year after Mr, Kendall's resignation, under the charge of a 
female principal, but the location having proved unfavorable to its con- 
tinued prosperity, it was suspeaded July 3, 1865. 

The filends of a Normal School were not discouraged by this e^ent, 
but were the rather encouraged to persevere in their efforts to secure 
its reestablish ment in the city of Providence. Several plans were brought 
forward for a number of years, but no one of them was able to unite 
a sufficient number of the advocates of the school till 1871, when a hill 
waa introduced into the Assemblj' at its January session, providing for 
the establishment of a Normal School, under the control and direction 
of the Board of Education acting as trustees. This proposition met 
with general favor, and it was carried through both houses with hul very 
little opposition, A liberal appropriation was made, in order to enable 
the trustees to inaugurate the school on the most effective basis, and every 
disposition was manifested to give the system a fair trial and to provide 
for it a permanent home, so soon as it shoidd demonstrate its worthiness 
of such an honor. And the same feeling has been displayed up to the 
present time, there being now an unexpended appropriation providing 
for the purchase of a site and building, so soon as the present occupants 
shall be ready to give possession. 

The school was opened September 6th, 1871, in Normal Hall, formerly 
the High Street Congregational Church, in the city of Pro\idence, with 
impressive services. Governor Padelford delivered the inaugural address, 
in the presence of an audience that filled the hall to its full capacity. 
Of the school thus revived, J. C. Greenougb, A. B., an instructor of es- 
perience from the Normal School at Westfield, Mass., a[ i t 1 

principal. The school began with a large number of p l 1 an I 1 s 
since continued in a highly prosperous condition. Fromtleoi n n 
September, 1871, to January, 1876, 524 have been registe el an 1 184 
have graduated. 

As now organized the school is prepared to do the most thorough and 
effective work. The course of study is comprehensive and carefully 
adjusted to the capacities and acquirements of the pupils, as well as to 
the end for which the school has been established, so that the State may 
be confident that the school furnishes the facilities for imparting as good 
Normal instruction as any similar institution in tbe country. 

The present corps of instructors is as follows : J. C. Greenough, A. B., 
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Pdncipal; Susan C, Bancroft, Mary L. Jcwett, Sanih Marble, Ida M. 
Gai'dner ; Charles H. Gates, teacher of French ; E. C. Davis, teacher of 
Penmanship. Lecturers ; Prof. George I. Chace, LL. D., Moral Science ; 
Prof. S, S. Greene, LL. D., Language; Frof. ,T. Lewis Uiman, 1>. D.. 
Medieval and English History ; Prof. E. W. lilakc, A. M., Physiology ; 
Prof. B. F. Clarke, A. M., Mathematics. 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTtTUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

(1845—1876.) 

(COJll'ILEP TEOSI S'l-ONE'S UlSTOlif, R, I. I. Olf I ) 



In the latter part of the year IS44, at the suggestion of Heuvy 
lUrnard, Commissioner of Public Schools, Mr. Amos I'erry, then Princi- 
pal of the Summer Street Grammar School, in Providence, made 
arrangements for a meeting of teachers and the friends of education to 
be held in the City Conncil chamber, to consider tlie subject of organ- 
izing an association, whose object sliould be to awahen among tiie people 
a broader and deeper interest in public schools, anil at tlie same time 
lend its 8upi>ort to Mr. Barnard in his work as State Commissioner. 
The meeting was held according to previous notice, at which Nathan 
Bishop, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools in Providence, presided. 
Twenty-five or thirty teachers, most of them engaged in the public 
schools, and a few other persons were present. Mr. Barnard being 
unable to attend in conseqiiense of severe indisposition, Mr, Ferry 
explained the object of tlie meeting, stating, in subslance, Mr. Barnard's 
views and wishes. After a free interchange of opinions, during which 
several gentlemen manifested a want of faith in associate action, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the expediency of forming a Stale 
Educational Association^ and to talie such measures for that object as 
they should deem expedient. This committee consisted of John Kings- 
bury. Nathan Bishop, Amos Perr3-, Henry Day, and John J. Stimson. 

The representative character of the committee will be noted. All of 
them were identified with the cause of education. One member was at the 
head of a private school ; one Superintendent of the Public Schools ; 
one at the head of a Grammar sciiool ; one the senior teacher in tlie 
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high acliool, and one an uillucntial member of the Scliool Coramitlep. 
The several meetinga of this committee were Iield in the office of tlie 
Siipeiintendent of Public Schools. After delibera ely considering the 
question, ahall we have an Association? it was agreed that the ecteipi'ise 
should go forward, and the foundation of the Institute was laid. 

The Association adopted the name of the eldest educational associa- 
tion of the country, with a view of indicating, on a restricted scale, ils 
general policj' and mode of action. The two associations were alilie in 
their general omlines, tlioiigh different in their sphere of action. One 
belonged to New Englnnd, or the nation, and the otlier to the little 
State of Rhode Island. While teachers naturally took a leading part in 
the deliberations of the Institute, all friends of education without 
regard to profession or calling, were inviiod to co-operate for tbe com- 
mon cause and tjj share the honors and responsibilities of membership. 
E.xelnsiveness and elannishness were foreign to its spirit and object. A 
free and cordial intercourse between different classes and professions 
was invited and encouraged, with a view to breaking down partition 
walla and introducing life and light to the dark chambers of the mind. 

The second meeting was held in the State House in Trovidence, 
January 21, 1845, when tbe commitiee to wliom the whole subject had 
been committed, made a report. This report, after being discussed, 
was referred to a committee of which Mr. Barnard was chairman, with 
instructions to present a constitution at an adjourned meeting. This 
meeting, at which Hon. Wilkins Updike, of South Kingstown, presided, 
was held in Westminster Hall on tbe evening of January 25, 1845. 
when the constitution, prepared by Mi-. Barnard, was reported and 
adopted. At an adjourned meeting held in the vestry of the First 
Baptist Church, on the 28th of January, the organization of the Institute 
was completed by the choice of the following officers : President, John 
Kingsbury, Providence. Vice Presidents, Wilkins Updike, South Kings- 
town; Ariel Ballou, Woonsocket. Corresponding Secretary, Nathan 
Bishop, Providence. Recording Secretary, Joshua D. Giddings, Provi- 
dence Treasurer, Thomas C. Hartshorn, Providence. Directors, 
William Gammel!, Providence; Amos Perry, Providence; Caleb 
Fai'num, Pi'oviilenee : Joseph T. Sisson, North Providence ; J. T. Hark- 
ness, Sinithfield ; J. B. Tallman, Cumberland ; L. W. Ballou, Cumber- 
land ; J. S. Tourtellott, Glocester ; Samuel Greene, Smithfleld. 

During the first year of the Institute, spirited meetings under its 
auspices were held in Providence, Newport, Bristol, Warren, Woon- 
socket, East Greenwich, Valley Palls, Chepachet, OIneyviile, Soituate, 
I'ruit Hill, Pawtuxet, Foster and Kingston. 
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The number aixl location of these ditferent places reveal the tboroiigli- 
ness with whteli the Institute eut-eved upon its work. Its aim was to 
reach every section of the State, and to infuse new life and new princi- 
ples into the currents of public opinion. In pursuance of this plan it 
continued its local meetings more or less frequently each year till after 
the inauguration by tbe Commissioner of Public Schools in 1870 of 
local institutes under State patronage. Since rhat time it lias held but 
one meeting yearly — the annual in January. Of the results of its labors 
for tbe first year, the President at tbe first annual meeting, Janiiarj' 
15, 1846, said: 

■' Throng! this Association, and county societies of a similar natui'e, a vast 
amount of voluntary labor, in this cause, Jibs been performed; aud, apparently, 
a very deep public Interest bas been created. By tbese means, united with legis- 
lative action, a train of measures lias been put in motion which already iiidicate 
ft great improvement In the public mind— a tr^n, which, if not prematurely 
Interrupted, will ultimately, and at no distant period, raise the pubUc schools of 
this State to the highest rank among the means of popular education. It is not 
too much to say, that probahly no State in the Union has made greater progress 
In tbe same space of time." 

In 1845, the Institute appointed Mr. William S, Baker, of South Kings- 
town, to act as its i^ent to carry forward the work and promote the 
objects it had in view. Mr. Baker's experience as a teacher, bis single- 
ness of purpose, and his devotion to tlie cause of popular education, 
qualified iiim pre-eminentlj- for the service assigned him. He entered 
heartily into the work, and be'-arae an invaluable coadjutor of the State 
Commissioner. Under the direction of a committee of the Institute, 
he traveled from town to town; conversed with the people in their 
homes, in (he field, and in the workshop: visited tbe schools; held 
meetings of the parents ; and in every other practicable mode endeavored 
to awaken an interest in educational imi o cncit Tie se ces be 
rendered were of immense advantage, and h s nane w 11 e e be I e!d in 
honor among the friends of public schools. 

Another insti'u mentality employed by tl e I stlt te to a co nf I h the 
the work of disseminating advanced views on ed at or vas th t of tbe 
press. Arrangements were made for the p hi cat on of a se il ailed 
the Journal of the Rhode Island lust t te of I st uct which 

should contain full accounts of the procee 1 ^^ of tl e va o s se sions 
of the Institute,''inclnding the papers read an I the acco [a g dis- 
cussions so far as it was possible. These o! mea we e d str I ted as 
widely as ihe society were able to do so w th the 1 i ted means at their 
disposal. 
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In 1850, Ml'. Kingsbury declined re-olettion as President of tlie Institute, 
and Prof. Samuel 8. Greene, of Brown Univei'sity, was elected to tlic 
office, and held it four years. Professor Grepiie retired from the presid- 
ency of the Institute in 1860. The successive incumbents to -Janunry, 
1876, have been John J. Ladd, William A. Mowry, Thomas W. Bicluiell, 
Noble W, DeMuiin, Jamea T. Edwards, Albert J. Manchester, Merrick 
Lyon, Isaac F. Cady and David W. I-loyt. 

Reference has ali'eady been made to the publication of the Journal 
of tlie Institute. Tliis continued to be published till Mr. Barnard's 
retirement, when it was given up. Under the administration of Commia- 
aionet' Potter, a new enterprise was started, called the Mhode Island 
Educaiional Magazine. Tiiis survived for two years, being sustained by 
gratuitoiia contributions from various friends of education in the State. 
In ISSii, a tJiird educational magazine was started, and one which, with 
the exception of one short interim, continued to be published for twenty 
years. This journal was the Rhode Island ScAoolmnsler, in whose welfare 
tlie Institute ever took the deepest interest. At the January meeting in 
1856,itwas voted toappoint a corresponding committee. In 1860, the 
Schoolmaster was made the official organ of the Institute, and a Board of 
Editors was appointed. This mutual relation existed till December, 
1874, when by vote of tlie Institute it was decided to unite with the 
other New England States in the establishment of a New Exijland 
.lo'in-nal of Ediicotioii, and to transfer the good will of the Schoolniaster 
to said.lournal. 

At the time of its organization tlie conditions of membership were 
signing the constituiion and the payment of some fee to the treasurer, 
the amount being left optional with the individual. In January, 1853, 
an amendment lo the constitution repealed the provision requiring the 
payment of any fee for membership. This lelt signing Ibe constitution 
as the only condition of membership, which soon restdfed in a virtual 
abandonment of anj- recognized distinction between members and those 
who were not. This continued till January, 1872, when an amendment 
to the constitution was voted, making memljersbip dependent upon the 
payment of an annual tax ; one dollar for gentlemen and filty cents for 
ladies. 

Any sketch of the Institntc would be incomplete without a reference 
to tbe infltience of the annual and subsidiary meetings of the Institute 
in multiplying fi lends to the causeof popular education, and in strength- 
ening its hold upon the public mind. This is made eiident by the in- 
crfased attendance upon its meetings, as well as hy the high chatacter 
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of the citizens who estontled to them tbeir cordial support. Tills has 
been a more distinctl3' marked feature witliiii the last fourteen yeai's. U\} 
to that time, witli few esceptious, and those were evenings when a pop- 
ular speaker from abroad addressed the Institute, the vestry of a church 
had furnished all needed accommodations. But year by year the circJe of 
interest widened until in 1870 it became necessary to transfer the annual 
meetings to Roger Williams Hall, capable of seating sixteen hundred 
people. A single year demonstrated that even this Hall was of too lim- 
ited dimensions, and in 1872, for tbis reason, the evening exercises were 
held in Music Hall, the largest audience room in Providence, if not in 
the State. The annual meetings of subsequent years, held in this latter 
hall, have been preeminently distinguished for numbers and enthusiasm. 
Such gatherings of teachers and the fiiends of education were never before 
seen in Riiode Island, if indeed, in any part of the United States. At 
the evening sessions, each year, not less than three thousand persons 
have been pnisent. 

In reviewing the work of tiie Institute a glance at the records of more 
than one hundred meetings, held in various parts of the State shows 
that the Institute not only commenced its labors with the advocacy of a 
Normal School, but has led public opinion in every movement originated 
for the improvement of the puliUc tohool system. It early encouraged 
the formation of Town and District Libraries, the introduction of Music 
into the public schools as an important element of culture, the establish- 
ing of a Board of Education, " by the aid of which the pubiic schools 
would be safe from the influences of politics and the evils of sectarian 
prejudices," and the opening of Evening Schools in our manufacturing 
villages, to meet an imperative want of the operative population. The 
lectin'ers included many of the ablest educators in our country, 
while the range of topics considered at these meetings evinced a breadth 
of view not eisewhere surpassed, and touched upon every point viial to 
the advancement of our schools. 

The officers for the current year are: President, David W. 
Hojt, Providence. Recording Secretary, George \Y. Cole, Pawtucket. 
Corresponding Secretary, Frederic W. Wing, OIneyville. Treasurer, 
Benjamin V. Gallup, Providence. Vice Presidents, Rev. Daniel Leach, 
T. IJ. Stockwell, J. C. Greenough, Rev. E. M. Stone, L. W. Russell, J. 
M. Hall, E. H. Howard, J, M. Sawin, J. M. Potter, Ellen M. Haskell, 
Sarah Dean, B. W. Hood, G. E, Church, Rev. J. M. Brewstef, Provi- 
dence ; F. W. Tilton, T, H. Clarke, Miss H. M. Hunt, Newport; J. 
Eastman, East Greenwich; R. S. Andrews, Bristol; J. IM'E. Drake, 
Westerly ; Lysander Fiagg, Julia LeFavor, Lincoln ; Rev. C. J. White, 
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Woonsocket ; Auna C- ISoj'd, Poitsmoath. Auditing ConimiUee, 0. B. 
Grant, Providence ; L. A. Freeman, Watchemoket ; D. E. Adams, Cen- 
treville. Directoia, Men-idt Ljon, Wm. A. Mowry, A, J. Manchester, 
SaroL E. Doyle. Emory Ljod, Alonzo Williams, G. E. Whittemore, 
l^ovidence ; I. F. Cady, Barrington ; H, W. Clarke, Newport ; A. W. 
Brown, New Shoreham; Tbomaa Irona, Glocester ; A. C. Robbiiis, 
M. H. Way, Miss S. F, Bryant, D, E. Adams. Woonsocket; J. Q. 
Adams, Natick ; W. E. Tolman, J. F. Kent, X. D. Tingley. Pawtiicket ; 
Mrs. C. J. Barker, Tiverton; H. A. Wood, Warwick; Rev. F. D. 
Blakeslee, East Greenv^ich; J. M. Nye, Crompton. 
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PREFACE. 



The rise and progress of public free schools in Providence is one of the most 
interesting Qud important features In its liistory, auct the centennial year, so 
replete with patriotic memories, la a period eminently appropriate In which to 
place its educational story on record. In doing tliis the aothor has deemed it 
propertobringinto view the action of the town as ewly as 1663, and also the 
efforts of men on uehalf of the common schoola, whose enlarged ideas placed 
them in advance of the popular sentiment of the time. Tlieir disinterested 
labors, though not immediately successftil, prepared the way for the success of 
others who took up the work where they left it, and have secared for them an 
honored place among public benefactors. 

In prepajing this history, free use Las been made of the manuscript records 
and printed reports of the school committee, and of the reports of the superin- 
tendent of public schools; of Barnai-d's rep t t tl G al Assembly of the 
State of Ehode Island ; of Staples' Annals f Pr 'id n and of the anthor's 
various publications. To the materials d awn f m th sources, has been 
added whatever could be elsewhere gleaned 

In accordance with the plan of the volun t h h tl histoiy is a contri- 
bution, the narrative here given is necessarily It believed, however, 
that no facts material to a correct exliibit ot tl i t nd p -esent condition of 
the public schools of this city, have been 01 Ittel If h t s here wiltten shall 
In auy degree serve to quicken thepablic mind in a cause with which the highest 
interests of the State are vitally connected, tlie author's sole dtsire will be 
realized. 

Peovtoksue, April, 1876. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

(Kjae—ires.) 



Til e period between 1636, when Eoger Williams and ttve companions 
crossed the Seeiionk river and commenced the settlement of Providence, 
until 1676, when the town was nearly destroyed hy the Indians, was 
unfavorable for the eooouragement of school^. The people were poor, 
and were eonstantlj- harrassed with difficulties. It was only by a mighty 
effort that they were able to save themselves from being absorbed by 
neighboring colonies, and secure an independent, chartered existence. 
The powerful aboriginal tribes in their imme.iiate neighborhood, whose 
enmity would have been fatal to the young settlement, were to be pro- 
pitiated, and danger from tliose qnariers warded off. To satisfactorily 
allot to original proprietors the territory purchased by their leader, and 
to provide for new-comers, as they were admitied to the rights ind 
privileges of the little commonwealth ; to build then homes, clear up 
the forests, plant their fields, and settle for Ihemsehes an efficient (oim 
of government; to counteract unpropitious influeuLes acting upon them 
from without, and to settle perplexing questions coostaotU using 
within ; to do all this, filled the years with an actu ity which left little 
time to devote to other matters, weighty even as the cause of educa- 
tion Hid the town been settled under circumstances is ptopitions as 
those which maiked the ^etllement of Salem, Boston and New Haven , 
eould the little band of Refugees have brought with them the two essen- 
tial element^ of i high civilization, the organized Chiircti and the School- 
mastei, Pioiidence would early, doubtless, have compared favorably in 
culture with these several towns. 

It Is not to be assumed, however, that the people here were indifferent 
to the education of Ibeir children. There is reason for the belief that 
the educational wants of the young wore, to a limited extent, provided 
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lor by liome instruction, or by a Damn school. At tlic time Providonce 
ivas burned in 1676, tlie town comiirised, probably, less than sixty 
Janiilies, and sneb provision would answer the immediate needs of the 
small number of children tben to be cared for. Mr. Williams waa a 
man of liberal education, and as sneh, eonld not have been inseusib'e to 
the importance of the school as giving character to his cberislied lown, 
bat " the pressing demands upon his time and services in adjusting 
local vexations and in serving the welfare of a neighboring Colony, put 
It out of his power to give thought to any p!''" for establishing a 
system of popular education." 

All this being true, it la neverthelesa clearly evldi^nt that schools had 
a place in the thoughts and intentions of the people, which ouly waited 
a favorable season for expression. Twenty seveu years fi'om tlie settle- 
ment of the town, the favorable season came. In May, 166:i, the 
pi'opnetora in public assembly, set apart " one hundred acres of opland, 
and six acres of meadow, (or lowlandto the quantity of eight acres In 
lieu of meadow,"), to be reserved for the maintenance of a school, and 
to '■ be called by the name of the School Lands of Providence." 

What occurred during the next twenty years In the way of encourag- 
ing a school, the town records do not show. It is probable, however, 
that the children were taught by one or the other of the methods already 
mentioned, lu 1G84, a professional schoolraaater flrat comes to view. 
This was William Turpin, who wrote an excellent hand, and appears 
in other respects to have been well qualified for the duties of bis offloc. 
What year he arrived In Providence, or from whence he came, Is not 
known. There ia ground for the belief that he exercis.ed the vocation 
of a pedagogue previous to the year above named. The first record 
found of him In this character, is dated June 11th, 1684. It ia an 
agreement drawn up lietween himself and Willinin Hawkins and his 
wife Lydia, in which he covenanta to instruct Peregrine Gardner, (pro- 
bably a son of Mrs. Hawkins by a former husband,) in reading and 
writing for the term of one year. His compensation for tills service 
was to be six pounds ; forty shillings of which wag to he paid in beef 
and pork, the former at tliree- pence-half- penny, and the latter at two- 
pence per lb. ; twenty shillings in corn, at two shillings per bushel, and 
the balance In silver money. Of such a compensation no one could 
have complained as helng exhorbltant, whiie the motle of payment must 
have been entlrei3' satisfactory at a time when to " pay in kind "waa 
more convenient for debtors than to liquidate their ohligatlous lu silver 
and gold. 

It appears by a communication addressed to the town In January, 
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followiDg the above namci.l agreemeut, that Mr. Tiirpin was iiKluced to 
select Provitleuee as the iield of his usefulness as a teacher, by the encour- 
ageuieiit whieb the grant of land for the maintenance of a school held out. 
In this comnumication he styles himself '' schoolmaster of the said 
towD," ancl desires "that the aforesaid land may be forthwith lai(5 out, 
accordiog to the said order or grant," and that he or bis heii's " maj- be 
invested in said land so long as lie or any of tbem, shall maintain that 
worthy art of learning " What action, if any. was taiteii upon this 
request by the town, must be left to conjecture. The records are 
silent.* 

The next movement in behalf of schools, we find niider date January, 
1696, wIr'o John Dexter, son of Gregory, William Hopkins and others, 
petitioned tlie town for land on Dexter's lane (now Olnej' stfcct,) or 
Stampers hill, on which to build a school-house. The petition was 
granted, but no evidence of the bouse having been built exists. In 1735 
George Taylor had the use of a chamber in the State House to keep a 
school in ; and in 1751, Gideon Comstock, Alexander Frazier, Joseph 
Potter, Thomas Angell, James Field, Bat-zillai Richmond and Nohemiah 
Sprague, had permission to build a school-house on the west side of tbe 
river, " on vacant land a little above Joseph Snow, Jr.'s dwelling bouse, 
the street being wide enough." They stated that they liad subscribed 
enough to erect a house. The locatiou of this house must have been 
near the public pump in Broad street. 

When the proprietors divided the land lying on the west side, " the 
Town street," as North and South Main streets were then called, into 
warehouse lots, they left a lot opposite tbe west end of "the Court 
House Parade " for school purposes. The first reference to it is on the 
plat of the warehouse lots in the proprietors' office, bearing date in 1 747. 
How long before this date the lot was set off for a school-house sife or 
whether it was set off in pursuance to tbe grant referred to in Mr. 
Turpiii's petition, or in aaswer to the petition of John De.^ter and 
others, cannot be ascertained. Neither can tbe j-ear be determined when 
a achool-house was erected there. It must have been, however, previous 
to 1752, as in that j-ear Nicholas Cooke, Joseph Olney, Esek Hopkins 
(celebrated as the first Admiral appointed to commtind tbe Continental 
navy,) Elisha Brown and John Mawney, were appointed " to have the 

* Besiaes teaoliing, Mr. Tuiijln kept an ordlnarr, or Lonse of public enterliilDOient. 
lUs dwelling stood ontlie wustal'le of Sorth Main atreet, nearly opposite the Fom-tli 
Baptist Meeting House. At one time tbe General Assembly met tliere. It was n slglitly 
place, and one of oonslaerable business. He died July leth, 1703, leaving a widow 
(Anne, Ms aeoond wUu,) and tliree Obllilre'D. 
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care of tUo town school-liouae, and to appoint a master to toach in said 
house," The sehooi committee tbe following year were Nicliolas Cooke, 
John Mawney, Nicholas Brown, Elijah Tillinghast and Daniel Abbott, 

In 1754, a change in the arrangements a[)peai's to have been made. 
The house was leased to Stephen .lackson, schoolmaster, for three 
months from March 1st. No further action appears until 1763, when 
the town clerk wiis directed to lease the house again. The schoolmaster 
probably received his compensation from bis pupils; the town, as a 
corporation simply furnishing a room at a flsed rent. There were at 
least two other schools in town as early as 1763. It may be proper 
here to add, that after the court-bouse was burned in 1758, the town 
endeavored to obtain possession of the lot upon wjiich it had stood in 
lieu of the one on North Main street. There wei'e great difflculties in 
the way, the eooi-t-house lot having been originally graiited only for the 
use of the Colony house, and the school-house lot only for a school- 
house. The difficulties were, however, overcome, and in February, 1765, 
a committee of the town transferred the fee simple of the school-house 
lot, and purchased the other.* 

* staples' Annals of Frovlflence. 
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(I7GG-1701.) 



Tbe idea of public fi-ee sctiools was slow in obtaining a strong hold 
upon the commanity. Yet there were some who welcomed it with great 
earnestness, and they set themselves vigorously at work to make it a 
practical reality. In December, 1767, the subject of edttcatioo with the 
apparent design of providing schools for all the children of the inhabi- 
tants, was brought before a town meeting, and a resolution passed to 
purchase or build three school-houses for small childreu, and one for 
youth. These schools were to be placed under the supervision of a com- 
mittee, and the expense of maintaining them was to be defrayed from 
the town treasury. At this meeting John Brown,JobnJenckea, Nathan- 
iel Greene, Charles Keene, and Samuel Thurber were appointed a com- 
mittee to select locations for the houses, to purchase land and make con- 
tracts for their erection. Darius Sessions, Samuel Nightingale, Jabez 
Bowen, and Moses Brown, all sympathizing warmly with the object, 
were appoiiited a committee to prepare an ordinance for the building, 
supporting and governing the school. These duties were promptly at- 
teniled to by both committees, and their respective reports were pre- 
sented to an adjourned town meeting held January 1st, 1708. On test- 
ing the sense of the meeting in reierence to them, both were rejected. 
The report of the second committee was wrilten by Hon, Jabea Bowen, 
Deputy Governor of the State, the substance of which is here preserved 
as an interesting and honorable memorial of men, who, unfortunately for 
the children and yonth of that day, were too far in advance of a majority 
of Iheir townsmen to be appreciated in their labors. 
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It began by afHrming tlie education of j'outli io be of " flvat im|)orfc- 
ance to every society." It referred to tlie vote of the town at a previous 
meeting, directing the purchase and erection of several soli ool- houses, 
and recommended how they should be buUt and where located. To carry 
out the plan of buildiog, furnishing teachers, firewood, etc., tliey pro- 
posed an assessment or levy of £520, " ou the polls and estates of the 
inhabitants." The house owned by proprietors " on the west side of the 
great bridge" was to remain under their direction until t!ie new houses 
were finished and ready for the reception of scliolai's. Tiie masters were 
to be furnished " at the expense of the town." A scliool committee, to 
be invested with various executive powers, including the a [ip ointment of 
taacliers and ushers, and (ising their salaries, was to be chosen annually. 
The schools were to be free to tbe children of every inhabitant of the 
town, and to the children of others under their care. The children of 
non-resident free-holders were to be admitted into the scliools upon the 
payment of " twelve shillings, lawful money, in the school tax annually." 
Inhabitants of the town who paid a similar tax annually, having no 
children or apprentices of their own, were to " have liberty to send the 
children of any friend or relation of theirs living out of town." Children 
from other towns were not to be received to the exclusion of those living 
in Providence. A snitahle course of stndy, iccUiding "writing, arith- 
metic, the various branches of mnthematies, aucl the learned languages," 
together with necessary rules for the government of the school, were also 
prescribed. Such, in substance, was this first attempt to embody and 
organize the free school idea. 

Mosea Brown, among whose papers this report was many years ago 
found, made upon it the following endorsement: " laid before the town 
by the committee, but a number of the inhabitants (and what is most sur- 
prising and remarkable, the plan of a free school supported by a tax, 
was i-ejected by the poorer sort of the people) being strangely led away 
not to see their own as well as the public interest therein {by a few 
objectors at first), either because they were not the projectors, or had 
not jidblie spirit to execute so laudable a design, and which was first 
voted by the town with great freedom." 

Whipple Halt. Built. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the friends of eductition showed a 
determined pnrpose to win success. They continued- their efforts to 
organize some plan by which increasing wants could be met. From the 
town, in its corporate capacity, nothing could be immediately hoped 
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for. At this juncture (1768) a company of piihlic s[)irited men living 
in tiie noi'th pai't of tlie to^rn, organized as proprietors, ami erected a 
school house on llie site where the Benefit street grammar school-house 
now stands. The same year, at the October session of the General 
Assembly, a charter was obtained. The lot was the gift of Captain 
John Wliipple. The house, designed for two sclioolfl, was one story 
higti. with a hipped roof, abelfiT in the centre of tlie roof, aod a porch 
or entry oa tlie west end, towards the street. It was completied in 
November, at an expense of £120 Old Tenor, to each proprietor. " In 
honor and in memory of the generous donation" of Captain Whipple, 
the house received tlie name of Whipple Hall. In the plan, still pre- 
served, of the building, a room in each department w.'is set apsirt for a 
library. The names of the proprietors wei'c : 

Edwartl Thtirber, Jr., Jonathan Arnold, 

Beojamla Thurber, Captain Nathaniel Wheaton, 

Daniel Calioou, Samuel Thurber, Jr., 

Obadiah Spragrie, Timothy Mason, 

Stephen Carpenter, Coomer Haile, 

Dexter Brown, George Payson, 

Major Samuel Currie, Captain Bphiaim Wlieatoii, 

Joseph Wilson, Amos Hortou, 

MitJor Simeon Thayer, George Whipple, 

Colonel David Burr, Abner Thayer, 

John Smitb, Philip Mason, 

Ezekiel Bnrr, Captain Benjamin Shepard, 

Joseph Olney, Jr., Benjamin Cozzens, 

Moses Heame, Josbua Btmt, 

Levi Burr, Captain Amos Allen, 

Nehemiat Sweety Comfort Wheaton, 

Charles Keene, Mrs. Comfort Wheaton, 

John E. Brown, Edward Knowles, 

Captain James Olney, Benjamin Alleu, 

William Tiler, Charles Keene, 

Aaron Mason, Peter Eandoll. 

The building committee were Aaron Mason, Ephraim Wheaton, 
Nathaniel Wheaton, Daniel Cahoon and Comfort Wheaton. The com- 
mittee to draw up regulations for tlie government of the school were 
Joseph Nash,. Charles Keene, Samuel Thurber, Jr., Samuel Currie, 
Benjamin Cozzens, Comfort Wheaton and Jonathan Arnold. The 
school opened on the first day of Novemher. It roust have been a proud 
day for its friend? andpati'ons. Mr. George Taylor, Jr., the first teacher 
in the upper grade, was compensated for his services by tuition fees, the 
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proprietors paying him four shillings an(l sixpence qtmrlerlj, for each 
pupil they sent. An additional charge of two shillings was made to 
parents who were not proprietors, but filled a vacant right, Sally 
Jackson was teacher in the lower grade. Some of the rules to be 
observed by the pupils are deserving of notice. They were to be ijresent 
at the devotional fcervices in the morning, " and behave decently and 
soberly." Tjjej' were to " take their seats without noise and disturb- 
ance." When the master or visitors entered or left the room, Ihey 
were to "rise up with decent obeiseuce." They were not to leave their 
seats or communicate witb each other without leave. They wei'e not to 
tarry in the school-house after the school was dismisfeed. " unless by the 
special license of the master." In addressing their school-fellows, they 
were to use only " his or her christian or sur-narae." Traffic among the 
pupils w^s not to be practised, nor were they to " play atcarda, dice, or 
any unlawful gome," When abroad, they were to " treat all men and 
women with civility, modesty and good manners, and especially their 
known superiors ; and when at home their parents with all dutifulness 
and respect." They were not to " presume to take God's name in vain, 
swear, lie, steal, or use any unbecoming language or behaviour." They 
were not to " be seen in a tavern imless upon business." They were to 
"behave decently and soberly in the house of God, not whisperingj 
laughing, or using anj' indecent gestures." And punishment was to be 
inflicted " according to the nature, desert and circumstances of the 

The master was required to be punctual in opening the school, and 
during school hours was not to engage " in business of any other kind" 
than that of instruction. Every Thursday afternoon, instead of the 
usual exercises, he was to read to the pupils "some lecture either in 
Natural Philosophy or some other entertaining and useful branch of 
science," suited to their capacities, " and explain the same so as to give 
them a tolerable idea of the subject," or e!so spend the time in teaching 
them " to spell and pronounce properly and distinctly, difficult words, 
sentences, etc." Every Saturday, before dismissing the school, he was 
required to "exhort his scholars to behave themselves at all times 
decently and soberly, teaching them both by precept and esaiople to 
refrain from vice, immorality and propbaneness, and to remember the 
Sabbath daj- to keep it holy." 

The parental solicitude here displayed for the morals of the young, 
was what we should expect from men who had witnessed the demoral- 
izing effects of the Revolution, and who looked upon a pure, upright 
character as of priceless value. The oral instruction given weekly, by 
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the tei(.her upon top cs outside of his ctiih lout ne toiikl not have 
failed to iiiciease tlie intelligence of the pupils b^ Sx ng m their minds 
certain pimcijles of science of which the\ must otherwise have 
remained ignorant and at the '^arae time enhancing tUeu enjoyment by 
opening to them new tiLlds of thought 

Willie tte cimmittee m legi Ut ons so ciiefnll^ defined the duties of 
teachei and pupila thej appe-i to ha\e been eo less minlibl of those 
whioh peitain to the Boanl of Trustees Besides contemog upon them 
plenaij povvei in mitteis of flnance it was made their diitj to visit the 
schools and see thit the lules and orleis of the Socieij lespecting the 
same weie regiiHrlj obsened anl kept, both bj the proprietors, 
master, mialress and their pupils." They were to " see that the master 
and mistress do their duty towards the scholars under their care respect- 
ively; and also to see that the master and mistress are well treated by their 
scholars and the proprietors: and in case any uoeasiness should arise, 
to endeavor to I'econcile the differences, heal the breaohes, restore unity 
and amity, peace and order, amongut the contending parties." All this, 
and whatever other business which might come before them, tbey were 
" to do and transact as faithftil and honest, prudent and humane, 
guardians and fathers of the ineorporatetl society of Wuipple Hall, 
according to their best skill and ability, without fee or reward," 

The teachers who succeeded Mr. Taylor were John Barrows, Nathan 
Downe, Sumner Wood, Joseph Balch, Solomon Bradford. Abncr Tucker, 
and John Dester. 

MeiiTisG Street School-House Ekboted. 

The same year that the schools in Whipple Hall went into operation, 
another company of proprietors was organized, and in conjunction with 
the town built the brick school-house still standing on Meeting street, 
adjacent to the Friends' Meeting-house. The proprietors, who were 
chartered 1770, owned and occupied the upper story, and the town the 
lower. The house was built by John Smith, the carpenter work being 
done by Jonathan Hammond. The names of these proprietors were 
as follows : 

John Updike, Darius Sessions, 

Thomas Greene, Richard Jackson, 

Kicholaa Brown, Ebenezer Tliompsou, 

Ambrose Page, Ratos Hopkins, 

Joseph Knssell, Ephi'aim Bowen, 

James Sabtn, David Harils, 
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Solomon Drownt, Gooi'gfi Corlis, 

William Smith, Kathau Jacobs, 

Blciard Olney, John Smith, 

Caleb Greene, Enlght Dexter, 

Hoah Mason, Charles Keen, 

Haywaid Smith, Joliu Waterman, 

James Lovett, John Peclt, 

Joseph Carver, Zephaaiali Aadi'ews, 

Daniel JacbBon, Jonathan Hammond, 

Caieb Harris, Elijah Bacon, 

Nicholas Cooke, Benjamin Bowen, 

Nathaniel Wheatoii, Joseph Tlllinghast, 

Hemy Sterling, Samuel Nightingale, Jr., 

George Hopkins, Bernard BMy, 

Moses Brown, Joseph BncMln, 

Joseph Brown, Esefc Brown, 

Jat«!s Bowen, Joseph Whipple, 

Nathan Angell, Gideon Crawforcl, 



John Jenckes, Abraham 

Beujiimin Gushing, Jonathan Ellis, 

John Brown, Elihu Bobinson. 

The regulations for this fccliuol were drawn np by Stephen Ilopltliis, 
Jaliez Bowen and Mosea Brown. Under these the te-acher was to receive 
his eompensation fVom tlie parents of bis pupils. His discipline was to 
be " strict, though not passionate." His piipila were to be taught to 
read " twice in the forenoon and twice in the afternoon." They were to 
be instructed " in accenting, pt'onounciug and proper understanding of 
the English tongue." They were also to devote a suitable [>orlion of 
time to writing, antlmietic and spelling; -'and for the raising of a 
laudable emulation lo escel in the respective branches of leaniing," the 
master was to " range the scholars in proper classes accoi'ding to their 
several attainments, weekly, monthly or quarterly." He was liljewise 
to " take special care of the morals of the scholars," being cai'eful to lie 
exemplary in his ojvn. Weekly, before closing the school, he was to 
" andihly read or pronounce a short moral lecture, either from the scrip- 
tures of truth or of his own composure, or from approved authors," and 
these lectures he was to present to the committee at their visits, " to be 
by them preserved among the papers and records of the school." To 
perfect this system of moral training, the pupils were to be required "on 
tlie first fourth day of everj- month," to ■' pronounce at least six verses 
out of Christ's sermon on the Mount, or from the Proverbs of Solomon." 
The committee were monthly or at least quarterly to visit the schools 
" to inspect the conduct of the mastefs, and the proficiency of those 
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uncler their charge." At these visits they were to " name ami notify 
sis persons who were '-pareDts of children at school in the time being, 
to visit in tnin once a week, to inspect th^ school, and to make report 
to the committee if they found anything amisp, or any new regnlationB 
wanting." 

Tbese regulations aliow that the proprietors vegarded moral instruc- 
tion to be of primary importance, while tlie naming and notifying of 
parents having children in the school to visit it for the purpose indicated, 
expresses the value they attached to a practice which could not fail of 
extending and deepening an interest in the cause of education, 

A New Impulse Given. 

To give an additional impulse to the cause, Kev. finos Hitchcock, 
D, D., pastor of the First Congregational Church in Providence, whose 
active efforts had given him an influential position, by request delivered 
a "Discourse on Education." in the meeting-liouse on the west side of 
the I'iver, (Rev. Joseph Huow's,) November IGfch, 1785. The discourse 
was printed, and served an excelleni purpose. It is now a rare tract, 
and accessible to few. As a way-mark in the progress of events, a few 
paragraphs from it are here reproduced ; 

"It lias ever been the opinion of the wise and the considerate, and it is a plain 
cUctate of the Seilptores, that the serious attention of parents to the edncation of 
their children is a matter of the greatest importance — that the present and future 
happiness of Individuals, the welfiwe of society, and the progress of virtue and 
reUgion, depend very much npon it. 

" It Is well known that the delicacy, strength and usefulness of plants, depend 
very much upqn their early growth. If neglected, they wU\ be infested with 
evil weeds, their growth stinted, their appearance pale and languid; but If 
chei'ished with due cultivation, will gain their form, size and vigor in tlie proper 
growing season. In the same manner, the form, size and qualities of the mind, 
depend upon the means of edncation being employed during the season of Its 
growtl and irapi'overaent, 

" As we have j ust merged from a grievons and oppressive war, which ob- 
structed the progress of science, suspended or destroyed schools, aad laid waste 
the means of education, how can we improve the hSppy event, and the Invalu- 
able blessings of peace and independence, so well as by exerting oarselves for 
the revival and promotion of languishing science, and instituting schools fonnded 
upon the liberal and permanent footing of general usefulness ! 

" To be endowed with the faulty of reason aad nndei-standing, and to be 
ranked in the scale of being with hitelligeiices, we jnstly esteem a gi-eat honor 
and happiness— and trnly it Is an Invalnable blessing If rightly improved. We 
account It a very great privilege and happiness to have our lot cast In a land of 
freedom, where ignorance tind auperstiCion are not the necessary engines of 
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government; ivliere we may enjoy at pleasure all tlie raeaus of infoi'mation. 
' But if a country stored witli diamoiicls, lying in their native crust, may be de- 
nominated poor, because it is neglected, wbat brand of iiifemy sliall we deserve 
if we take uo pains to rescue onr richest treasure and brightest ornaments from 
perpetual obscurity ! ' 

"ToaulTer these powers to lay dormant, and not to draw them forth and 
cherish them, by the use of those means and opportunities wMch God hath 
granted us, is to ' wrap np in a uapkin ' a, most important talent — a talent be- 
stowed for use and improvement, with this injunction, ' occupy tlU I come,' 
These latent powers aud qualities must be drawn forth and improved, by season- 
able and. diligent cultivation, as the tender phuit is nourished and reai'ed by the 
fostering hand of diligence aud care. Hence education is called nurtuhb in 
allusion to the culture of plants and vegetables. St. Paul calls upon "parents to 
bring up their cliildreu ' in the nurtuee aud admonition of the Lord.' This 
must mean to nourish aud cherish the mind in its growing season, with the most 
useful knowledge. 

" The mind, like the infiiut plant, is, in its first stages, feeble and tender. Like 
that, it Is capable of growth and enlargement and may receive almost any direc- 
tion or impression you please to give it. If left untutored, it becomes the sport 
of every passiou; but if Informed, and guided by a suitable education. It will 
produce noble and worthy ft'uits. As reason in Its first dawn Is small, so its 
progress Is slow, but with eaily cultivation, dUigent and persevering applica- 
tion. Is capable of great enlargement in the wide field of science, as many bril- 
liant genii have proved, greatly to the honor of human nature and benefit of 
mankind. 

"It is observed of the brute cieatlon, that they 'soon arrive at that pitch of 
perfection which is allotted to their natnie, wheie they must stop short, without 
a possibility of going any further Sense, wlilch is the highest natural power 
they have, moves in a narrow spheie; its objects. In comparison, few; duU and 
gross ; and therefore not only come more quickly round, but become more lan- 
guid and dull at every revolution,' But man is endowed with nobler fiiculties, 
and presented with nobler objects whereon to exercise and employ them. 
Nothing can bound the noble range of reason, ever Improving and ever improv- 
able When we take a view of the intellectual world, how are we struck with 
admiration at the progress the human intellect is capable of making! How small 
the beginning I How slow the progress I And yet, how great the store of in- 
tellectual acquirements which some have made 1 

" It is in every man's power to make his life a progressive state. The Ikcul- 
ties of the human soul are in themselves noble and excellent, and capable of con- 
tinual enlargement. The more the soul thinks aud reasons the more capable it 
becomes of that noble exercise, and it may be etenially increasing la knowledge 
and wisdom, malting perpetual advances towards perfection — bending forward 
to the esceUence of superior natures, unhroken by exercise and unlmpaiied by 
time, — receiving new accessions of bliss and glory from its perpetual approaches 
towards the fountain of all perfection. The coacem which Individuals have hi 
this momentous affiiir, is an immediate address to personal interest and parental 
affection. Involved In its consec[uences are the honor, comfort and happiness of 
parents — the present and future good of their children. Therefore, the subject 
lays claim to your attention by all the ties of interest, afTeotiou, aud humanity. 
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Education rescues the mind fl'om that darkness and obscurity which is the un- 
happy lot of savages, and which distinguishes them from enlightened and ciTil- 
ized nations. Wtj' are not we howling in the uncultivated desert, untutored as 
' the wild, ass's colt? ' Is it not to be ascribed to the early care of our pious 
ancestors, in instituting schools and colleges, ft>r the preservation and general 
dififtislon of knowledge and science? As the cliisel works the rude block into 
shape, so does education form the human soul, which would otherwise be filled 
with nothing more than a jumble of wild, unconnected Ideas, incapable of form- 
ing Itself into any system.' The basiness of education, says the great Dr. Price, 
is to teach ' how to think ' rather than ' what to think.' 

" Education opeua all the secret sources of the mind; marshals all its powers ; 
and prepares the subject for future action. * * * j'or want of a suitable 
education, how many of superior natural abilities, have sunk under the weight 
of untutored genius; perverted their noble faculties to base purposes; and 
'feUen among the splendid ruins of human nature? ' It Is the judgment of the 
most accurate writers upon this subject, that of the men we meet, nine parts out 
of ten are, what they are, good or bad, according to their education. If you 
wish to seeyonr children entering upon the stage under every possible advantage, 
cnltivate their minds, direct their manners, and ' train them up in the way they 
should go.' This will quallft' them fbr the part they are to act in life, of what- 
ever station or relation ; and enable them to discharge the duties and offices of 
the places they may flH, with honor to themselves, and useflilness to the pnbUc. 
" K the means of education should be neglected, the rising generation would 
grow up uninformed and without principle ; their Ideas of freedom would 
degenerate into hcentious independence ; and they would Jill a prey to their own 
animosities and contentions. If education Is not laid open to all. and schools 
institnted fbr common benefit, of poor as well as rich, ' yonr posterity will be 
in danger of being gulled out of their liberties by an artful and insidious few, 
who may have all the wealth and learning In their hands.' 

"Sentiments and practice depend much upon education ; as that is, such in 
general will tlie man be. If the principles of virtue are early implanted in the 
mind, they will take deep root, and produce the most happy fl'ults. If a founda- 
tion is seasonably laid in the mind by regular instruction, men will learn to 
tliink rationally and soberly upon subjects of moral dnty, and cJirlaflan taith. 
They will be able to inquire candidly after truth, and determine impartially, what 
is their duty. 

"It is not my province, in this place, to point out the particnlar methods to he 
pursued In the institution and arrangement ol schools. But it is well known, 
that where the public have provided the means of instruction, knowledge lias been 
more generally difi\iaed ; and the advantages to society more largely experienced, 
and those ill-consequences to government prevented which liave been sadly 
experienced where they were -neglected. Much credit Is due, therefore, to every 
one who steps fbrth in so good a cause, and distinguishes himself by his exer- 
tions for the establishment and support of schools upon such principles and in 
such manner as shall be most subservient to general good." 

In closing ho thus addresses parents and the guardians of the young : 
"By the love yon bear to your tender charges, watch the first dawn of reason. 
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beaming forth in immortal rays, ami pour religions, iustruction into tlie opening 
gealus. li'ollow it tlirougli tte several stages of its growth, with due cultivation, 
to its mature state, Talie the helpless creature by the hand, and lead it ' in 
the way it slould go,' and there Ib the strongest prohabillty that ' wlien it is old, 
It will not depart from it.' Let the niind he early formed to virtue. Let the 
principles of It be deeply rooted, before the habits of vice get possession there. 
Be more solicitous to see in them unaffected goodness of heart, and 
unsullied purity of manners, than hrUliancy of wit, or beauty. Teach them the 
right government of their passions, and that uniform j'ectitucle of manners 
which will give them the fairest claim to honor and reputation. Raise them above 
anxiety. Secure to them a happy tranquillity of mind, in the troubles of llffe. 
Lead them in the way to comfort and happiness in this world, with the pleasing 
assurance that it wUl be perfected in that which is to come." 



From 1775 to 1 783, the state of ^ff ms in Pios i lence was unfavorable 
for advancing the work which the fiiends of free education bad at heai-t. 
The raising of troops foi the continental aimy tlie expose 1 coixiition 
jof the colony, the campiign upon Ehole Island the militnij encamp- 
ment into wliich the town bad been toined wid other excite.'Tienta of 
war, absorbed time and thought to the exclus on of almost everything 
else. From 1773 to 1781 the ^i.hool in W! ipple Hall was suspended, 
and tlie building occupLed by the Continental Committee ot War for a 
Laboratory and Magazine The Meeting street school house was con- 
verted to a similar use 

The damage done to Whipple Hall was estimated at one hundred 
and thirteen Spanish milled dollars ind one thud of a dollar." Sub- 
sequently the town set ipait ill sums which shouli be iet,ci\ed of the 
State or the United States for damage done the buck school-house 
during the revolutionary wai all lenta to be lecened foi Market- 
house cellar, chambers and stalls and all wharfage to 1 e icccued on the 
Market-houwe lot, as a fund for the snppoit of puLhc schools " These 
sums could do little moie thnn keep the bu Hings in lepni; hut the 
appropriation had an impoitant beiiuig upon the pi I lie mind, by 
drawing attention to the d stmciioii between liee and proprietors' 
schools. 

In 1770 the school CI ise leceived an accession of strength in Eev, 
James Manning, D. D the fiist Pie ident of Rhole Ishnd College, 
which had been established at W=iuen and m the abo\e named year 
was removed to Providence He inteiested himself in the labors of and 
co-operated with those who for twent\ jeais hid been moulding public 
thought, and endeavoring to secLire effective action. Of his services 
more will be said in another place. 
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The experience of several j-eari^ proved that town partnership in pro- 
prietors' schools, tould not produce satisfactory results; find a com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a plan for the government of the several 
schools in town, reported that in their opinion no effectua! method could 
l>e devised for the encouragemeut of learning, and the general diflbsion 
of knowledge and virtue among all classes of children and youth, until 
tlie town should think proper to take a matter of so much importance 
into their own hands, and provide and support a sufficient number of 
judicious persons for that purpose 

The town did, not, however, adopt the proposed measure, and matters 
continued with little change until 1791, wiicn a renewed effort in the 
right direction was made 

" At the aimual tonn meeting lield on the Gth day of Jane, 1791, the siibjeL't 
came up in the form of a petition, praying that a sufflcent number of sclioot- 
masters be appoinleil to instiuct all tlie chllilieii in town, at the public expense. 
The petition was read and referred to the School committee, conststlngr, besides 
the Chairman, Dr. Manning, of the Rev Dr Hitchcock, the Rev. Joseph Snow, 
pastor of the Beneficent Coi^regational Church, the Rev. Moses Badger, pastor 
of St. John's Chnrch, the Rev. Jonathan Mascj, then the youthful pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, and Messrs. Jabez Bowen, Moses Brown, John J. Clark, 
David. Howell, Theodore I'oater, John Dorrauce, Welcome Augell and Benjamin 
Bowen. The consideration of the subject, says the Frovidence Ganetle, was 
referred to the adjournment on Monday next, (June 13,) and the School Com- 
mittee were requested to report at that meeting, rules aad regulations for the 
government of schools, etc. From the almost unammous approbation this 
important me^nre received ftom all quarters, 'we anticipate,' says the Gazette, 
' with the greatest pleasure, the happy consequences tliat may he reasonably 
expected to result trom an establishment which will do honor to the town, he of 
infinite service to the rising generation, and which must interest every humane 
mind in its final success. We cannot close this article without saying, what we 
deem it to be just should be generally known, tliat a number of the most opulent 
gentlemen ia town, who will pay largely on this estfthlishment, have interested 
themselves warmly in Its ftivbr. 

' ' At the next meeting, the Committee found themaelvea unprepared to report 
in full upon a subject of such vast Importance, and again the meetmg was 
adjourned until the first Monday In August. Meanwhile the matter was discussed 
in the eolnnins of the weekly press, and the advantages of public Tree schools 
were fully and ably set forth. In the Gazette for Saturday, July 30, every male 
Inhabitant, and heads of f&milies especially, are requested to lay aside other con- 
cerns, ' and attend on the town meeting next Monday, In the aftemooa, to 
consider and decide on the Important measure of establishing town schools.' " — 
Pi'ovidence School .Report, 1869. 

The report above referred to, was written by Dr. Manning, who died 
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greatly lamented a few days before the town meeting was held at which 
it was to he presented.* It is here printed entire, as a document 
deserving a permanent place intlie history of the freeeebool movement: 

Rei'ort op the School Committeb in 1791. 

"At a town meeting of the Freemen of the town of Providence, held, by 
adjournment, at the State House, on Monday, the lat day of August, 1791. 

" Whbkbas, the School Committee, who were, on the 6th and IBth days of 
June last, appointed and continued to make report respecting a petition pending 
before the meeting, for the erection of schools in this, town, the expense 
whereof Is to be paid out of the town treasury, presented the following report, 
to wit : 

" To the Freemen of tlie Town of Providence, to he convened next by adjourn- 
ment, the nnderwritteu members of your School Committee, In puranance of 
your resolution at your last meeting, report. 

" After the most deliberate and mature consideration of the subject, we are 
clearly of opinion that the measure proposed by the petitioners Is eligible, for 
many reasons : 

"lat.' Useftil knowledge generally dlfflised among the people Is the surest 
means of securing the rights of man, of promoting tte public prosperity, and 
perpetuating the liberties of a country. 

" 2d. As cii'li community is a kind of joint tenancy, In j'espect to the gifts and 
abilities of Individual members thereof, it seems not improper that the disburse- 
ments necessary to qnaliiy those individnals for useftilness should be made (Vom 

" 3d, Our lives and properties, in a free State, are so much In the power of 
our fellow citizens, and the reciprocal advantages of daily interconrse are so 
much dependent on the Information and integi-ity of our neighbors, that nowise 
man can feel himself indifferent to the progress of nsefiil learning, civilization, 
and the preservation of morals, in the community where he resides. 

"4th. The most reasonable object of getting wealth, after onrown wants are 
supplied, is to heneflt those who need it ; and It may with great propriety be 
demanded, in what way can those whose wealth Is redundant, benefit their 
neighbors more certainly and permanently, than by furnishing to their children 
the means of qnaliiyiug them to become good and usefal citizens, and of acquir- 
ing an honest liveliliood? 

"5th. In schools established by public authority, and whose teachers are paid 
by the public, there will be reason to hope for a more l^ithl^l and Impartial 
discharge of the duties of Instruction, as well as of discipline among the 
scholars, than can be expected when the masters are dependent on individuals 
for their support. 

"Rev. Dr. Manning waa liom in ElizabelMown, New Jersey, OctoberMd, 1738, aiid 
received a liberal education at Princeton College, wliere he was Bcaduated September 
aflth, naa, and the -same year was orfittined as a Baptist Minister. He was elected 
President of Rhode Island College, (Brown University,) In 17BB, of which he was the 
sucoessCul and honored head until Ills deatli wh 
July M, ITBl, la the 51th year of his age. 
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" These, among; other reasons, havelead your Committee to iuTestigate^themeaDS 
of accomplialiing an object so desirable as the establishment of a competent 
number of schools In this town, to be supported at the town's expense. The 
Brick School House and Whipple Hall are buildings convenieuly situated for otir 
present purpose; but, as the former is, in pai-t, and the latter wholly, private 
property, It will become uecessary that the individual ownera should be com- 
pensated, and the entire property of those bnlldlngs vested in the town, 

" The large nnmber of Inhabitants on the west side of the river renders It 
indispensably uecessary that a suitable school-house be erected on a lot to be 
provided for that purpose on that side of the river. It would also be proper 
that a fourth school-hoase should be provided on a convenient lot, to be pro- 
cured near the lower end of the town. 

"When your Committee consider that, according to the late enumeration, there 
are in this town twelve hundred and flfty-aix white males under sixteen years 
of age, they cannot estimate the number of scholars lower than to require, at 
the Bricli School-house, a principal Mastarand Assistants; at the School-house 
on the west side of the river, a princijinl Master and Assistants ; and a principal 
Master and Assistants at each of the other school-houses ; to be appointed by, 
BMd amenable to, a committee to be chosen by the Freemen, annually assembled 
according to law, to be called the Town School Committee, for the time being; 
"by whom also iiie salaries of such teachers, from time to time, shall be con- 
tracted for and paid by orders by said Committee, drawn on the town treasm-y. 
The Assistants to be occasionally appointed, when need may require. 

"Your Committee are further of opinion, that all the aforesaid schools be sub- 
jected to such rules and regulations, from time to time, as may be devised and 
formed by the School Committee, for the time being, after the same shall have 
received the approbation of tlie Treemeu of this town, In town meeting legally 



"And as the Society of Friends have a convenient school-room of their own, 
and choose to educate their children under the tuition of their own members, , 
and the direction of committees of their own Meetmg, it is recommended that 
they receive, from time to time, of the money raised for schooling, according as 
the proportion which the number of scholars in their school shall bear to the 
whole number educated out of the town's funds, to be ascertMned by their Com- 
mittee -to the Town's Committee, who are to give orders on the tovtii treasury 
for the same, as In the case of other schools, — their schools being open to the 
Town's Committee for their inspection and advice in regard to tiie moral con- 
duct and learning of the children, not Interfering In respect to the address or 
manners of the Society, in relatioa to their religious opinions. 

" Finally your Committee recommend, as new and further powers are hereby 
proposed to be granted to, and exercised by, the Town's ftiture School Committee, 
which were not in contemplation at the time of their appointment, that they have 
liberty to resign their places, and that a School Committee be appointed for the 
■Town of ProTldence, to remain in office till the next annual choice of Town 
Officers, and Instructed to report the rules and regulations aforesaid to the next 
town, meeting ; that a committee be also appointed to contract, in behalf of the 
town, for suitable lots where to build the two new school-houses proposed to be 
erected, and to form plans and an estimate of the expense of such buildings, 
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and to report the same to the next town meeting ; That said Committee last 
meatloned also inquire and report on what terms the proprietors of the Brick 
School-house and Whipple Hall will relinquish their claims to the town. 

" Jambs Manmkimg, " David Howell, 

Enos, Hitchcock, Benjamin Boubn, 

MosBS Brown, John DOBnANCE, 

Joseph Skow, Theodore Foster, 

Moses Badgbr, "WELCoirE Aknold. 
Jabez Howes, 
" Providence, July, (7th month,) 1791. 

" And the said report having been duly considerecl. It is Voted and Besolved, 
That the same be received and adopted, ezcept as to the resignation of the 
School Committee, who are hereby continued, and directed to draft rnles and 
regulations for the government of said schools, and to make report at the next 
town meeting. 

" It is fv/rtheT Besolved, That Messrs. Moses Brown, John Brown, Welcome 
Arnold, Edward Thntber, Charles Keene, Zephaniah Andrews and Charles 
Lippltt, or the m^or part of them be and they are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee to procure the lots in said report mentioned ; to inquire the terms on 
which the proprietors of Whipple Hall and the Brick School-house will relin- 
quish their rights in said buildings to the town; to estimate the expense of the 
two new school-houses, and to perform all other business required of the Com- 
mittee last mentioned in said report ; and that thej also make report to the nest 
town meeting. 

" Ordered, Tliat these resolutions be published ia the newspapers in this town, 
" A true copy — witness, 

"DANIEL COOKE, Town Cleric" 

Between the foregoing report and the one presented to the town 
twenty-three jxars before, there is entire harmony wit(i a single escep- 
tion ; and that is, the elauso iillowing the Society of Friends to maintain 
a separate school " under the tuition of their own members," and draw 
upon the public treasury for its support. And here rose a strong objec- 
tion. It was seen that a favor like this granted to one denomination 
could be demanded by every other ; and hence the plan of public free 
schools, to be attended by children of all classes without regard to theo- 
logical tenets, would nltimate in a collection of sectarian schools, a great 
gulf between each, maintained at public charge — a system totally incom- 
patible with the genius of Republican institutions. There is foundation 
for the belief, that, well iiitentioned as was the recommendation, it was 
the real cause why the action of the town through committees and otiier- 
wise, for several succeeding years, proved abortive. 
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THIRD EPOCH. 

(1701- 1800.) 



The Schools Established by Law.— Mr. Rowland's Nabeativk. 

The nine \eais foUowmg 1791 were jears of uncommon interest to 
the friendb of public free schools Tho unsuccessful attempts of the 
preceding tnentj three \eirs had not been n^^in The rtncus'iions m 
town meeting-* and m piuate bi ought the subject moie piommenth to 
view, and not a few, who at the stiit weie indifferent oi aboohitely 
hostile, had become actnelj inteieite I A change n as coming slowly 
but suvelj ovei the pijbhc mind and those who had btme the heat and 
burden of the daj sometimes hoping igain&t bope felt then coinage 
stimulated and then detetmination to peise\ere stiengtboned 

Near the clo«e of the centurj a new and imiwitint element was 
brought to the aid of the ciuse This was the Piovidence A<<sociation 
of MeclianiLS and Manufactiireis founded in 1(9'^ and which soon be 
came one oi the most influential orffanizations m thetcwn Amoiigthe 
prominent member=i of this bod> was John Howhnd descended iii the 
fifth geneiition fiom John Rowland of the Pij mouth Pilgum Company 
of 1620. He Lad been an attentue olsciiei of the course of things 
wnd, as he saw the inadequacy ot the meins of cduiation ind leflected 
upon the pn\ ition of bis early jeais he wis start 1 to make inother 
effort in behalf of fiee schools He was peculiailj adipted to the woik. 
partly assumed by him, and paitly assignel hira by his fellon tovinsmen. 
He was noted for sound judgment, far-reachingdiscernment, skill in exe- 
cution, and unconquerable persistence. There came daily to his shop 
men of all shades of opinion, and he was not long in becoming familiar 
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"■itii tlie peouliaritios of each. His position in tlie community gave liim 
a strong influence witli the wealthy and with the laboring classes, and as 
the hostility to free schools was found largely among the latter, he was 
able to create a better sentiment among them. In his place of business, 
in the street, and by the fireside, public free schools were made by him a 
topic of conversation. " Most of us," he said, " have had but few ad- 
vantages of education, but it will be our fault, as well as the fault of our 
fellow citizens, if the next generation is not better taught. Perhaps this 
is a subject on mhieli we are too indifferent. It is a subject which ought 
to be the lesson of the day, and the story of the evening. Let it be said 
in all private companies ; let it be asserted in all public bodies ; let it be 
declared in a!! places, till it has grown into a proverb ; that it is the 
duty of the legislature to establish free schools throughout the State. 
But until this can be accomplished, let us not neglect our duty. It is 
the duty of every man who has children, to see that they have what is 
called a good common education ; not suuh a common education as per- 
mits them to grow up deslitut« of morals or of principles ; but such as 
will qualify them to be respectable, as well as useful members of society." 
In 1798. the Mechanics' Association committed itself to the support 
of these ideas, Mr. Rowland, as chairman of a committee appointed 
for the puri>08e, prepared a memorial to the General Assembly soliciting 
that honorable body " to make legal provision for the establishment of 
free schools, sufficient to educate all the children in the several towns 
throTighout the State ;" and subsequently when a bill had been inti'odiiced 
into the legislature, he prepared, by vote of the town, a letter of instruc- 
tions to its representatives, directing them to vote for it. But the story 
of his efforts is best told in his own words aa taken down by the aulhor 
during an interview in 1847.* The familiar, unstudied language of the 
recital, which has been literally preserved, imparts to the narrative an 
additional interest ; and having compared it with the records, and veri- 
fied the accuracy of every statement relating to the action of the town, 
it must ever be regarded as an invaluable contribution to the school his- 
tory of Providence, 

"In 1789, tie Mechanics Association was formed, H.ud in this bodj begun tlio 
agitation that led to the eatablisliment of public schools. When we came together 
In our association, we made the discovery of our deficiencies. There were papers 

•ThereaaerniaylieeurpriBed toflnd thiaatoryentli'elii tlie preliminary POftio" or 
the oenteimial voioiue. The anlhoroan only say in esplanation.thathe wasnotawaro 
of Its being tliQS appropriated until he saw it In print. But as it waa incladed in his 
mannsorlpt, and is nefceasary to the completeness of Ills narrative of the puWic schools 
In Providenoe, be haa, npon consultation witli fl'leaiJS) decided not to suppress it. 
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to he clrawn and various kinds of writing to be d.oDe, that few of iis were eom- 
petent to execute. Then we began to talk. The question was aslted, ought not 
our children to have iDetter advantages of education ttan we enjoyed? And the 
answer was, Yes. Then it was asked, how sball these advantages be secured? 
The reply was, we must have better schools. So when we had talked the matter 
over thoroughly among ourselves we began to agitate. As I was something of 
a talker, and had practised writing more than most of my associates, agood deal 
of this work ftU to my lot. And I was very willing to do it, because I felt and 
saw its importance. So I wrote a number of pieces for the newspaper, and tried 
to induce others to do the same. I prevailed, however, with only one, Grindall 
Reynolds. He felt as I did about the matter, and wrote a piece for the Gasette 
in tevor of schools. We had, indeed, the good-will of many educated men. 
There were Thomas P. Ives, Tliomaa L. HMsey, David L. Barnes, and others, 
who had been educated in the schools of Massachusetts, all of whom understood 
our wants and fitvored our movements. Governor Bowen and the Bowen f&mlly, 
were also fWendly. So was Governor William Jones. We met no opposition 
from the wealthy, bnt they having the advantages for their sons and daughters 
that wealth can always procure, did not feel as we poor mechanics did. They 
were not active. In this beginning of the movement, they seemed willing to 
follow, but were unwilling to lead the way. It is a curious iitct, that throughout 
the whole work. It was the most unpopular with the common people, and met 
with tlie most opposition from the class It was designed to benefit. I suppose 
this was one reason why the most influential citizens did not take hold ol it 
heartily iu the beginning. They thought its success doubtful, and did not wish, 
in a public way, to commit themselves to an enterprise that would curtail their 
popularity and influence. This was not the case with all, but It was so with 
many. The more we discussed the subject, the greater became its importance 
In our eyes. After a good deal of consultation and discussion, we got the 
Mechanics Association to move In the matter. This was an important point 
gained, and am encouragement to persevere. A committee was chosen to take 
up the subject. Of this committee I was a member. They met at my house, 
and after due deliberation, it was resolved to address the General Assembly. I 
told them, that as neither of us were qnalifled to draw up a paper In a majiner 
suited to go before that body, we had each better write a petition embodying onr 
individual views, and biiiig it to our nest meeting. Out of these mutual con- 
tributions we could prepare a petition that would do. This was agreed to and 
the committee separated. When we nest met it was found that but two had 
been written according to previous recommendation. These were by William 
Richmond and myself. Richmond then read his. It was in the usual jjeMM'on 
style, ending, ' as in duty bound will ever pray.' I told the committee I did not 
like the doctrine of that paper. It was too humble in tone. I did not believe in 
petitioning legislators to do their duty. We ought, on the contrary. In addressing 
that body, to assume a tone of confidence that with the case fairly stated they 
would decide wisely and justly tor the rising generation. I then took out my 
memorial and read It. It was not in the shape of an ' humble petition.' It ex- 
pressed briefly our destitution, and the great importance of establishing free 
schools to supply It. It received the approbation of the committee, and was 
adopted. This memorial was presented to the General Assembly in the name 
of our association. It was there warmly debated, and after pretty severe oppo- 
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siUou, tie A.sseml)ly referred the whole subject to a committee, with directions 
to report by bill. This bill, embodying a general school system, was drawn up 
by James Bariill, Jr., Attorney General of Rhode Island. I was with Lim all 
the while, and he. readily complied with my saggestioiia, ' When the bill was 
reported, the Assembly was afraid to pass it, until the sense of the towns could 
be obtained. So it was printed, and sent out to the Ereemea for instructions. 
The great object now was to get the towns to vote right. When the subject 
came before the town meeting in Providence, I moved that a committee be 
appointed to prepare instructions to onr representatives, and report at the 
present meeting. This was carried, Mid William Eichmond, Samuel W. Bridg- 
ham, afterwards our mayor, George E. Burrill, William Lamed and myself, 
were constituted the committee. It was now late in the afternoon, and Bridg- 
ham, sold, ' Mr. moderator, this is an important matter. It will require 
some time to draft Instructions, and It Is now almost night, I think the subject 
had better be postponed until the next town meeting.' ' Never feai',' replied 
Richard Jacksou, the moderator.' ' I guess Rowland has them already written 
in his pocliet.' ' 0,' rejoined Brldgham, ' I didn't think of that — then we can 
go on.' The committee accordingly retired to the office of Geoi-ge E. Burrill 
for consultation. The questions then came up, what shape shall the instructions 
take? who shall write them? Various opinions were expressed, but I kept silent. 
Brldgham then turned to me and said ' what do you think Mr. Howland ? ' I had 
anticipated the course of events, and was prepared to answer the question. I 
had set ap, the night before, till 11 o'clock, to prepai-e a document I intended to 
submit to the town meeting. T therefore said to the committee, ' I have got my 
opinion in my pocket. If yon wisk to hear, I will read it.' ' Let us hear, by all 
means,' was the reply. So I took out my document and read it. Wlieu I got 
through, Burrill s^d, ' well, that is just what we want. All we need do is to 
sign our names.' They accordingly signed it, without suggesting any alteration, 
and we returned and reported it to the meeting. The paper was ai:lopted by 
the town, as its instructions to its representatives. 

" But though Providence was thus committed to the good work, the country 
towns generally were not so safe. In many, the movement was decidedly 
unpopular, and there was gronnd tor apprehension that It might fall. One of 
the most influential, men In the State coancils was then a resident of Newport. 
I ffelt very anxious to secure the favorable expression of that town. I therefore 
wrote to the town clerk,, urging him to get an article inserted In the warrant tor 
the town meeting, to instruct their representatives to vote for the bill before the 
Assembly. And so fearful was I that this precaution would be neglected, that 
I made a special journey to Newport to secure the measure. Much to my grati- 
fication, Newport voted for the Instructions, and valuable services were rendered 
by Mr. George Champlin, the principal representative from that town. Essential 
aid was also rendered by a member ftom Smithfleld. At the autumn session, 
(1799,) the bUl passed the House of Representatives, and was sent up to the 
Senate. That body was a&ald to pass it, and did not dare to w^ject It. So with 
other unflnlshed business, they laid It over until the next session. The Assmbly 
met in February In this town. I resolved to persevere In ray efforts to get the 
school bill passed. I saw the secretary, and at my suggestion, he placed the 
deferred bill among the propers first, to be called up. One day,, in the early part 
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of the session, I met Joel Metcalf, a man of strong good sease, who hacl 
Interested himself In the matter of public schools. ' Come,' said. I, ' yon and I 
must go up to the Senate to day and get them to call up the school bill.' 
' Weir he replied, ' I don't know as we can influence that honorable body,' 'We 
can try,' I responded. And so we went. We saw Jolm Innis Clarke, a senator, 
and told him our errand. ' Well,' said he, ' the governor and senate are to dine 
with me to day, and I wlU do what I can to secnre fiivorable action.' We left, 
and went up to the senate chamber In the afternoon. As soon as I opened the 
door, Clarke rose and came to me, and said ' the school bill has J uat passed.' 
Was It opposed? ' I Inquired. ' No,' he repiied, ' I called It up, and it was 
passed without a word of opposition.' Thus we achieved our great State 
triumph — not of longduTatlon,indeed, as the act was repealed inlSOS, — but long 
enough to secure a permanent blessing to Providence. 

" I shall not confine my narrative to the strict order of dates, as I have no 
minutes of the events I am relating by me. My object is to give a bilef view of 
the part I took In this work. The town resolved to establish four schools, three 
on the east and one on the west elde of the river. I was on a committee to carry 
out the design. Having made a motion In town meeting, June 3, 1T09, that a 
committee be appointed to purchase the shares held by the proprietors of 
' Whipple Hall,' and the brick school-house, standing near the State House, I 
was made chairman, and entered at once upon my duties. The other members 
of the committee, were Richard Jackson, Jr., and John CarlUe. Afternoon after 
afternoon, accompanied by Paul Allen, 1 traversed the north end in search of 
the proprietors. Sometimes we found one at home and another In the street. 
In this way, we picked up forty-five shares, at JIO each~-I making the contract, 
and Allen, as justice of the peace, legalizing it. Five of the old proprietors we 
never conld find, nor could we ascertain who were their heirs. To this day they 
have not been purchased. One of the proprietors, a sturdy, self-willed man, at 
first refQsed to sell. He ' wasn't going to educate other peoples children.' But 
after being made to see that the system would go on, and his refdsal would injure 
nobody but himself, (the town then owning over forty shares, and thus able to 
control the house,) he relented, and acceeded to onr terms. We nest bought the 
brick school-house. This was more easily done, as the principal number of 
shares was In the hands of Moses Brown, and the town ali'eady owned the land 
on which the building stood. These shares were purchased at flO.60 each. It 
was not so easy, however, to obtain the lot far a school-house site at the south 
end. This land belonged to a gentleman who was unwilling to have a school of 
two hundred scholars so near bis house and garden. I was not on the committee 
to make this purchase, but when I beard he had refused to sell, I went to see 
him. I asked the ground of his objections. He said if a school was established 
there, the neigJiborhood would be a perfect bedlam every time It was dismissed. 
Besides, his garden would be robbed of all its ituit. These were very natural 
fears. But I assured him they were groundless. 

" Tinder our rules, the school would be dismissed by classes, and not permitted 
to loiter about the premises, and as to his garden, so strict a watch would be 
kept over the scholars, that his ftTilt would be safer than ever, I cannot repeat 
all my arguments on the occasion. It is sufficient to say, that before I left him, 
he consented to sell. Some time after, when the schools had gone fairly into 
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operation, tlie town council, accompanied by the scliool committee, made their 
first visit to this scliool. Wlien opposite his residence, I requested the company 
to pause till I went in and Invited him to go with ua. They did ao. I went in 
and said, ' I have heen deputed by the honorable town council and the school 
committee, to invite yon to accompany them in their first visit of exajnlnatlon 
to the Transit street school.' Heappearedgratlfiedwltli the attention, and readily 
complied with our Invitation. I will not say there was not a little policy in tliis. 
At all events, it had a good effect. Onr skeptical Mend was delighted with all he 
saw and heard, and was ever after a firm supporter of the pnhlic schools. 

"It was clear, that to carry out onr system successfully, a larger sum of 
money than hitherto appropriated for schools must he secured. Here we experi- 
enced the strongest opposition, and were in greatest danger of defeat. I moved, 
in town meeting, for aa appropriation of f 4,000. Some said It was too much, 
and others, hoping to defeat the motion, opposed on the ground that the sum 
was insufficient. After listening sometime to the discnasion, I rose andsaid, that 
asthere appeared to be a difference of opinion In the meeting, with a view t(. 
obviate the last objection, I would move the insertion of f 6,000 in the place of 
$4,000, first proposed. This was seconded by one of the opponents, thinking 
thereby to give the motion Its quietus. Much to his surprise, however, the 
motion was adopted. When the result was announced, great excitement pre- 
vailed. Two of the strongest opponents came up to me and said, ' yon have 
taken us iu — you have taken us in — we didn't intend to vote you so much money.' 
' Ton have taken yonrselves la, and I am glad of it,' I replied. This agitation oi 
the scliool matter indnced many of the mechanics to attend town meeting, and 
take an active part in town afl'airs, who never went before. April 10, 1800, the 
town appointed James Burrlll, Jr., John Corliss, Richard Jackson, Jr., John 
CarlUe, Joel Metcalf, William Richmond and myself a committee to devise and 
report a plan for carrying the school act Into effect. This plan I drew np. It 
was reported to an ai^onmed town meeting, April B6th, and adopted. 

' ' The first school committee under the act of the General Assembly, was 
chosen in Aagust, 1800. It consisted of President Mascy, Rev. Dr. Oano, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, David L. Barnes, Jabez Bowen, Amos M. Atwell, James Burrill, 
Jr., William Jones, John Carlile and myself. The town conncll, in conjunction 
with this body, appointed a sub-committee to draw up rules and regnlatjons for 
the government of the schools. On this committee were President Maxcy, Rev, 
Dr. Hitchcock and Rev. Dr- Gano. When nominated, Dr. Gano said the schools 
had his warmest wishes for success, but as he was not much acquainted with 
the matter, and as Mr. Howland had done so much, and naderstood the wants so 
well, he would decline la his liivor. His vrish was complied with, and I was 
placed on this Important committee. 

" When the work of drawing np the rules came to be done, to my snrprise, 
the btuxlen of the labor was assigned to me. President Maxcy, was pressed 
with the cares of the college, and could not conveniently attend to the dnty. 
Dr. Hitchcock's health was declining, and though warmly devoted to the cause 
of education, was nnable to give the subject the attention it deserved. So It was 
left for me to go on with it. This was I'ather a fjimldable undei'taking, but as 
I had the approbation of the literary gentlemen, I boldly put my hand to the 
work. To aid me In the matter, I sent to Boston, aad procured the rules estab- 
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lislietl there, and also a list of the books used in scliool. After my rules aud 
regulations were preparetl, I submitted them to the committee aad town council. 
They were accepted, and adopted October 16th, less than two montlis after my 
appointment. 

"Up to this tirfte,,! had never seena grammar — a sorry confession for a school 
committee man, some may think — but observing that ' The Young Ladles' Acci- 
dence' was used in the Boston schools, I sent to the principal book-seller in that 
town, and purchased one hundred copies for the use of ours. For wjiatever 
accuracy I have obtained In writing, I am indebted to observation and practice. 

" The Introdaction of grammar was quite an advance in the system of ednca- 
tion, as it was not taught at all except In the better class of private schools. 
The same was true of geography, which had never been taught before. 
Geographies CO aid notbe bought in this town, so I sent to Boston and purcliased 
as many as were wanted for our schools. Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, had pub- 
lished the flrat volnme- of his geography, and that was the work we adopted. 
Many thought It an unnecessary study, and some in private objected to it 
because it would take off their attention ftom arithmetic. But it met with no 
public opposition." 

'■ To some, this recital may seem egotistical. But I have no such feeling. I 
was so constantly connected with the school movement, that I cannot speak of it 
without speaking of myself. I take no improper pride in the part I acted. If 
better educated and more influential men had seen fit to Cake the lead, I should 
liavebeen contented to follow. But I felt that somebody must do the work, and 
as others wonld not, I resolved that I would. I thank a kind providence, that I 
have been ^le, in my humble way, to be of service to my ftUow men; aad I 
wish to occupy no other place In their memories, or the page of history, than 
that which truth shall assign me," 

Such is the simple recital of tlie part borne by Mr. Howlaiid in laying 
the foundation of the Public Schools in Providence, and in its effects 
reaching beyond, shedding a blessing upon the entire State. The names 
of Hopkins, liowen, Jonea, Burrill, Brown, Jackson, Nightingale, Hitch- 
cock, Manning, Gano. Rtaxcy, Bvidgham, Ives, Rhodes, Smith and 
Barnes, with many others of like spirit, will ever be held in grateful re- 
membrance for the interest they early exhibited in the cause of free edii- 
eation. Without the sympathy and cooperation of such men, little could 
have been accomplished. But to the mind that from its own fertile re- 
sources originated plans, combined inSuences, organized .popular senti- 
ment, and by its indomitable energy carried forward to its ultimate tri- 
umph this great enterprise, a distinct acknowledgement is due. And 
this tribute is lieie rendered to the memory of John Howland.* 
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School Regulations^Di strict Boundaries. 

On tlie 17th day of October, 1800, the System of Instruction drawn 
up by Mr. Howland, was reported and adopted. It piescviberf that " all 
children of both sexes admissible bylaw," should be admitted to the 
schools, " and faithfully instructed without preference or partiality," and 
that the instruction should " be uaiform in the sevei'al schools, and the 
pronuDciation as near alike as possible." The good morals of the youth, 
being a matter of the highest consequence, both to their own comfort, 
and to their progress in useful Itnowledge, they were strictly enjoined "to 
avoid idleness and profaneness, falsehood and deceitful ness, and every 
other wiclted and disgracefti! practice, and to conduct themselves in a 
sober, orderly and decent manner, both in and out of school." It was 
also enjoined upon the teachers, '■ Th.'lt they endeavor to impress the 
minds of their pupils with a sense of the Being and Providence of God, 
and the obligation they are under to love and reverence Him ; their duty 
to their parents and masters ; the beauty and excellence of truth, justice 
and mutual love ; tenderness to brute creatures ; the happy tendency of 
self-government and obedience to the dictates of reason and religion: 
the observance of the Sabbath as a sacred institution ; the duty which 
they owe to their country, and the necessity of a strict obedience to its 
laws ; and that they caution them against the prevailing vices." 

From the third Monday in October, to the third Monday in April, the 
morning school sessions were to commence at !) o'clock, a, m., and close at 
12, M. The afternoon sessions were to open at I J oclock and close at 4 
o'clock. FromthethirdMondayin April to the third Monday in October, 
the morning sessions were to hold from 8 o'clock until 1 1 J o'clock, and the 
afternoon sessions from 2 o'clock until 5 o'clock. The ^th of July, Fast, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas days, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of Commencement week, the day succeeding each quarterly visitation, 
and "the regimental training day in October," were made holida)'s. 
The course of instruction was to comprise " spelling, accenting and read- 
ing both pi'ose and verse, with propriety and accuracy, and a general 
knowledge of English grammar and composition ;' also writing a good 
hand, according to the most approved rules, and Arithmetic through all 
the previous rules, and vulgar and decimal fractions, including Tare and 
Tret, Fellowship, Exchange, Interest," etc. Tlie pupils were to be 
classed " according to their several improvements, each sex by them- 
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selves," and "different hoiiva were to be allotted to the different exer- 
cises." In the matter of discipline and good government which the 
committee regarded as " absolutely necessary to improvenient," it was 
provided that " if any scholar should prove disobedient and refractory, 
after all reasonable means used by the master to bring him or her to 
order, and a just sense of duty, such offender shall be suspended from 
any further attendance or instruction in anv school in the town until the 
next visitation of the committee." Pupils were veqiiived to be punctual 
in their attendance " at the appointed hour, and be as constant as pos- 
sible in their daily attendance." Excuses for absence were to be " by a 
note from the parents or guardian " of the pupil. Monitors were to be 
appointed by the masters of each school to notice the absence or tardi- 
ness of the delinquent scholars, the list of whose names was to be pre- 
served and exhibited to the committee at their visitation. 

The books authorized to be used, were Alden's Spelling Book. Ist and 
2d parts ; Caleb Bingham's Young Ladies' Accidence ; the American Pre- 
ceptor ; Morse's Geographj-, abridged ; the Holy Bible, in select portions ; 
and ah Arithmetic, author not named, A few years latet Diboll s 
Arithmetic was introduced, as were Murray's Sequel to the English 
Reader, and MuiTay's Abridgment to the English Grammai Smith s 
Grammar superseded Murray's; Farnum's took the place of Smith-., 
and in the course of a few years Greene's was introduced and eontinnea 
to be used. In 1828, Smith's Arithmetic was introduced. This was 
succeeded by Emerson's ; and, from time to time, Colburn's, Davies,' 
Gieenleafs, Jjcach and Swan's and Hagar'a followed. 

For the better convenience of pupils in attending school, the town was 
divided into four districts, the lines of which were designated as follows : 
" From the house of the widow Hall, [on Nortli iVIain street, opposite 
St. John's Church] eastward up the Church lane, across Benefit street, 
all that part' of the town lying northward of said line, to constitute the 
First District. The second District to include all that part of the town lying 
between Church lane and the lane that runs eastward by the house of 
the late Welcome Arnold, Esquire, and to take in part of tbo west side 
of the river, as far as Orange Street. The Third District to include all 
that part of the town lying southward of said lane, by the late Welcome 
Arnold's. The Fourth District on tlie west side of the river to include all 
that part of the town lying westward of Orange street," It was at the 
same time directed that children are to "attend the public schools of 
their respective disiricls." 
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POUETH EPOCH. 

(1800— 184i.) 



QuARTF.RLT Visitations — Death of Rev. T)r. Hitchcock. 

FouK schools were now in siiecessfiil operatiim, with an aggregate at- 
tendance of 988 pnpils. viz. : First District, Whipple Hall, under John 
Dexter, 180 pupils ; Second District. Brick school-house (Meeting street) 
under Moses Noyes, 230 pupils : Third District, Transit street house, 
under Royal Farnum, 240 pupils ; Fourth District, west side, under Rev 
James Wilson, 338 pupils.* These schools sufficed for the town with a 
population of 7,615. The first qnarierly visitation by the Town Council 
and the School Committee mentioned by Mr. Howland, on a preceding 
page, took place January 6th and 7th, 1801, and was made an occasion 
of more than usual imi>ortance. That all things might lie conducted 
with propriety, and conduce to the satisfaction of the visitors, it was 
recommended to the several masters of said schools to prepare accordingly 
to receive llie Committee, by complying with the following regulations, 
viz. : 

"1st. That they eujoin upon their scholars the propriety of appearing neat 
and clean, and that the Committee expect a general and punctual attendance at 
the time appointed. 

*Tne beacbere actlngBS principals, from IGOOto 1B28, as nearly as can be aBcertnlned. 
were.Iobn Deztrr, Hoses Hoyoa, lioyal Fai-num. Bev. James Wilaon, Bicliard firings, 
Oliver Angell, Liberty KaoBom. WIlii,im E. Blehmond, Noah Kendall, Rev. Tbomaa W 
Hams, Joseph W. ToiTey. Christopher HIU, Ellsba R. Atkins, Thomas C. Hni'tshoi 
Thoiuaa C. Feuner, Joseph Beverly, Edward Beverly, Ueorge Tuft, Cyrus Grant, Daniel 
Bobor, Martin Snell. jQdedinh L. Stark, Blohard Battle, Calvin BameH, SnmnerW. Ar. 
nold, Benjamin AUen, Stephen BawBon, Hezeklah Battle, Samuel F. BnUard, Nebeinmh 
E. Rogers, Sainnel Stetson, Daniel O. Hpragne, William S. Boss. Cliarles Arnold, Joseph 
.8bavf, StBubun Taylor, Jesse Hartwell. Moaes (Juitls, Eafit Aldrioh, Jr., Sylvester R. 
Aborii, Origin Batcheller, Joseph I.. Slrnw. Edward Seagrave. John Holroyd, Oliver C. 
Shaw, Noah Smltb, Jr., Ellaba W. Baker, Barnam Field, Joseph V. Gardner, Thom^is 
Wilson. Moat of these were promoted from ushers. 
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"2d. That the scholars of the sereral schools be prepared, in the first place, 
to exhibit their writing and cyphering books in good oi'der. 

" 3d. That the masters call upon each scholar to read a short sentence in that 
ttook which may be used in the class to which such scholar belongs. 

*th. That the Committee may De informed of the progress of tlie several 
scJiolars in tlie art of spelling, the mastere are desired to clirect them to speU one 
■word each. 

" 5th, If time should permit, the Committee will hear the scholar recite pas- 
sages in Geography, English Grammar and Arithmetic, and such other select 
pieces as may be adapted to their several capacities." 

At the Transit street school, the official visitors were welcomed with a 
poetic address, written by Paul Allen, Esq., and spoken by & lad nine 
years of age. It is here given. 

" GkNTLBMEN of the H0NORAni,E COUNCII. AND COMMITTEE: 

" Heroes of ancient and modem days 
Have challenged, and received, the palm of praise, 
The favored poets will their deeds rehearse, 
And blazon forth their destiny in verse, 
A more exalted task yonr time employs. 
To watch the morals of the rising boys, — 
To teach their wandering feet to tread the road 
That leads direct to virtue's bright abode — 
To check the sallies of impetuous youth, 
And in their bosoms plant the seeds of truth. 
Mo more shall avarice presume to blind 
With her dark shades, the eye sight of the mind. 
Nor shall presumptions ign'rance dare enslave 
Those talents which the God of natnre gave. 
The tribute that from gratitude is due. 
Our hearts rejoicing fondly pay to you ; 
Unostentatious virtue seeks the shade, 
And by its own success is amply paid; 
Thas the Mr stream with steady silent force. 
Through the long meadows winds its devious course, 
And in Its route, Itself unseen the while, 
Surveys the verdure spread and flow'rets smile, 
TIU all the meads in sweet insuriance grow, 
And tell the wonders of the stream below ; 
Thus, while you wish Industrious to conceal. 
Those virtues gratitude would fMn reveal, 
The morals of the rising youth shall tell 
The names of those whose deeds deserve so well. 
Why should my infant tongue these deeds relat«? 
Your future glory shall adorn the State, 
When Patriots yet unknovvn shall tread the stage. 
And shame the parties of tlie present age." 
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The fuvuriilile impressi'm made ujion the Council s.u6 the Scliool Cora- 
mittue was eutereil upon the records iu the following words : 

" The extraordinary progress made hy the scholars of the several schools, in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography and elocution, was 
snch as to merit great honor, and ohtain the highest commendations of the 
gentlemeu who attended. The good order, decorum, and propriety of behavior, 
so manifest la, the several schools on this occasion, not only evince the great 
public utility of the Institntion, bnt reflect the highest honor on the several pre- 
ceptors and assistants, who, in the short space of about two months, have 
established so excellent a system of instruction, and contributed so greatly to 
the impi-ovement of their pnpiLs. The thanks of the Council and Committee 
were also presented to the several teachers as a testimonial of the high opinion 
entertained of their abilities and merits." 

The seoond quarterly visitation, April 7th and 8th, appears to have 
been quite as satisfactorj' aa the first. On this occasion governor 
Arthur Fenner and Judge Samuel Eddy were invited to be present. 
For several yeai-s the schools continued to prosper under the fostering 
care of the town council, tlie scliool commiitee and men of influence 
generally. In 1803, the schools lost a valued friend and supporter, in 
Ihe death of Rev. Dr. Enos Hitchcock.* He departed this life February 
27th, and was buried, on the following Wednesday afternoon. The 
Town Council as a token of respect for his memory, and in appreciation 
of his services in behalf of education, directed a suspension of tlie 
schools. Thej" also pi'ovided that the teachers with their pupils of the 
first and second classes should attend the funeral, and "join in the 
procession according to their sizes, the smallest first, and preceding tbe 
corpse." This was done. 

Ushers AppoiKTJiD. — Fuel, Ink, Books you 'niK Poor. 

The schools had not been long in operation, when it became apparent 
thai a herculean task ba^l been assigned the teachers. They were all 
competent and experienced men, but were not equal to the labor imposed 
upon them. Rev. Mr. Wilson could easily and effectively preach to an 
audience filling the church to its full sitting capacity, but to require him 

• Rev. Dr. Hlfcnoook WH9 anatlveof Sfiringflelfl, Mass., and was graduates at Harvard 
Uiiiyerfiit J- in 17B7. In 1771 he was ordaineil as ooUeaguo pastor wltli Rev. John Chip, 
man, ovei'llie Second ConBTegatlonal Clmroh in Beverly, Mass. He served as chaplain 
Intheanny of llie Revolution, was present at the battle of Hnlibaras(«n,wliei'0 Ilia friend 
and parishioner. Colonel Ebenezer Franola, was bille^l. He was for a time stationed at 
West Point. Att«r leaving tbe si'my, he was installed pastor of the First Con^rega. 
tlonal Chunah in Piovidenoe, and had a succesafal pastorate of twenty years He was 
a Fellow of BiBwn University, and the author of several works. He was a learned 
divine, a good preacher, and a man of active benevolence. 
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to maintain order anil satisfactorily instruct 338 pupils without assist- 
ance, was a demand reaching beyond the power of physical and mental 
endurance. And so with the other teachers. This the Town Council 
saw, and promptly appointed five oshers to aid the principals, viz.: 
First District, Ezra Leonard ; Second District, William Norton ; Third 
District, Daniel Tonng ; Fourth District, Lucius Bowles and Gravenor 
Tait. The salary of each principal was toOO per annum ; that of each 
usher, S200. This compensation to ushers was continu'^d until 1818, 
when it was increased to $250 per annum.* 

Among the early school arrangements was an assessment on each 
pupil for the supply of fuel. This practice continued until 1833, when, 
upon ihe recommendation of the school committee, it was abolished. 
The pupils were also required to furnish themselves with ink, those 
failing to do so to be '• debarred the privilege of writing," In 1804, 
provision was made to furnish boolis to poor children whose parents 
were unable to purchase them. This course is still pursued, except that 
thej' are not given, but loaned. To be absent at a quarterly visitation 
was an offence which excluded the pupil from the school until permis- 
sion to return had been obtained of the Town Council. 

The AnuoGATroN of the Law of 1800 harmless to Pkovir^nce, 
Special Sufekvision op the Schools, 

The school law of 1800, under which the public schools of Providence 
were .organized, was met in the country by an opposition so strong that, 
after being in operation three years, it was abolished. It seems strange, 
at this day, in the light of nearly three quarters of a century, that such 
a step backward should have been taken. But it only adds anoiher to 



• The usbers from ISOI to ISM, were Ezra Leonard, Laoius Bowlea, Gravenoc Taft 
(promotefD.DnnleJYoimgCpromoWa), WillinmBlanHiiie. William Norton, Palmer Cleve- 
land. Snomcl Randall, TheopliolaB Hutcliings, Samuel Baiton, Jabez B. Whlttaker, 
Bavia Holmsn, Tliomas Pliilhrook, Ellplialet I^er, Pi-ederiol; W. Bottom, Simon Davis, 
Tliomaa H. Slil, Jonathan Tliayer, John Dunbar, J. H. Ca^ly, Thomns A Larnea, Glflaon 

W. Olney, Wliltlng:, WJlllain H. Smith, Eodman Starkweather, Stephen K. 

Eathbone, Joseph K. M'ClintoOk, Gardner W. Olney, Christopher Safford, Daniel H. 
Haskell, Lev! MiDai'd, Robert S. Holden, WUlKim C. Jones, Amos Warner, Leon Chapotln, 
William Alversoii, Reuben Torry, George Taft (promoted), EbenezcrColman, Stephen 
Rawson, (proraotefl,) Ellas Flsk, George L. Atwell, Isnao Soutliwlok, Samuel W. Tilling- 
liast, Calvin Barnes, Koadiah W. Woodward, Benjamin Allen (promoled), Ebeneaar 
Greene, Joseph Patrick, Thomaa Warner, JohnHolroyd(promoted), William Grossman , 
John G. Mei'rtll, Samuel BUllngs, Bllsha W. Baker, Galeb G. Balcb, WiUiam P. Taft, 
Alfl-edE. Lee, James H.Bughee, Joshua S.Tweed, Joseph C. Gardner (promoled), Silas 
Weston, Joseph R, Pettis (promoted), John Ames, John S. Phillips, Benjamin Wade, 
Richard Anthony. 
11 
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the multhiide of historic events showing the hostility with which impor- 
taot reforms have usually been resisted. Men of ideas in achaiioe of 
the litne in which they lived, have pretty uniformly had experiences 
like this. But the three years' reign of law pi'ove<l a blessing, by stirring 
ihe fi'iends of educational progress to cling with greater tenacity to the 
noble purpose with which tliey had bceome imbtierl. The abrogation of 
the law was harmless in its effects upon Providence. The town con- 
tinued the course it bad corameuceJ, as though nothing had happened. 
Free schools had been established by law. Enough had been seen bj' 
discerning minds to satisfy them of their great value as an intellectual 
foice to move and direct the machinery of private and public prosperity. 
And so, without the aid of law, and with no other encouragement than 
that which comes in the consciousness of doing a right thing, the schools 
were to be maintained. This decision had a reflex inflaeucc upon the 
neighboring towns, and upon the State, and prepared the way for cer- 
tain victory in the second struggle, wliich was to signalize tlie close of 
tiie next quarter of a century. 

In 1816, it being thought that a special supervision of the schools 
wotild lie advantageous, they were, by vote of the commiltee, placed 
" under the superintending care of the Reverend Clergy interim between 
tlie several quarterly visitations," Under this resolution the assignments 
were made as follows : First District, Rev. Dr. Edes ; Hecond District, 
Kev. Dr. Crocker; Third District, Rev. Dr. Gano; Fourth District, 
Rev. Mr. "Wilson and Rev, Mr. Preston. This arrangement appears to 
have succeeded so well that by vote, the following year, it was continued. 
In this arrangement we may recognize the germ of the present system 
of district committees '^'hOi besides exercising " a general supervision 
over all the schools in their respective districts, except the High School," 
are required to " visit or cause to be visited, all the schools at least once 
in each term." 

]n 1819, a stone school-house, one story high, was built oii Summer 
street, occupying the site of the recently erected Primary and Inter- 
mediate school building. A second story was subsequently added. In 
October of the same year, " the west part of the town was divided into 
two Districts ; the fourth retaining the old school-house, and the fifth 
occupying the new bouse on Pond street." In 1824, an additional 
teacher was provided for the first district, to take charge of a portion of 
the pupils removed to a separate room. The salary was fixed at 8300 

In 1823, the subject of primary schools " for children from five to 
eight years of age," to be taught by females, was agitated, but beyond 
this nothing appears to have been done. 
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JaiHiary 26, 1826, the following record was made : " Tt being Iho 
opioioH of the commiitee and council that the use of profane language 
and swearing \» increa-.ing among the youth, it is oi'dered that the several 
preceptors be instructed to read the law on that subject in tlieii several 
schools," 

In July, 18i;7, it was decided " that no male pupil should commence the 
study of geography until advarfced in arithmetic as far as Practice, and 
that no female pupil should engage in the farmer study until she had 
pursued the study of arithmetic as far as Compound Division," 

Reconsteoction op toe Schools. 

In 1828, a triumph for tiie schools was achieved. At tlie winter 
session of the General Assembly, after a severe struggle, ■' An aft to 
establish puhlic schools" tiuoughont the State was passed. Though 
Trovidence, as already said, was not hindered in her school work bj' the 
abrogation of the law of 1800, the friends of education were highly 
gratified when the law was re-enacted, and accepted it as an endorse- 
ment of the principle they had so long maintained. 

Twenty-five years had wrought a great change in the public opinion of 
Providence on the question of education. Increased intelligence made 
palpable the need of an advance in the course of instruction that should 
correspond to advances made in t!ie practical arts of life. TJie school 
system of 1800, well adapted to the first recipients of its advantages, re- 
quired some modifications to suit it to a generation standing on a higher 
plane in 1328 Soon after the passage of the school law, a proposition 
to re-organi7e the school system '' and place the schools in a condition of 
greater usefulness to all classes of the community," was referred to a 
committee consisting of Francis Wnyland, William T. Grinneli and 
Thomas T. Waterman, with directions to examine into and report upon 
the subject. Immediately after this appointment, two of the committee 
visited Boston, and occupied several daj-s in the seliools of tliat city, for 
the purpose of collecting ssuch information concerning the course of 
studies and the general management of the schools there as migbt be 
serviceable in the work of re- con struct ion at home. A report, written 
by President Waytand, was presentet on the 22d of April, which was 
printed and very generally circulated throughout the town. This docu- 
ment was valuable for the able and exhaustive manner in which it dis- 
cussed its iheme. It is specially interesting as emiwdyiog the views of 
an eminent educator nearly half a century ago. Some portions of the 
report have more than a local bearing, and contain ideas of an enduring 
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character; iind for the purpose nf preserving famili:iritj with the best 
tlioiight of that (lay, copious extracts are here given : 

" The principle which should luMnly (liiect the appropriation of puhUc niouey 
is evidently equity. In other words, money raised by a taxupoa every individual 
should he so distributed that every individual should have an opportunity of 
participating in the benefits of its expenditure. Or, to apply the principle to 
the present case, if money is contributed by every citizen for the pm-pose of 
education, a school system should be so devised that every citizen should receive, 
not merely the general advantage of having his neighbors better instructed, bnt 
also aa equitable share of that Instmctlon which he assists to maintain. Now 
if this view of the subject be just, it will follow tliat there should be ftirnlshed a 
number of schools sufficient to accommodate all who wish to avail themselves of 
their advantages. Every one sees the injustice of taxing the whole community 
to support one or two schools, to which not more than one-tenth part of the 
wholenumber of children could And admittance. The same Injustice will evi- 
dently occur if the number of scholars imposed upon a teacher be so great as to 
render his instrnctlons of so little value that a large portion of the community 
is obliged to resort to private schools. 

"The same principle would dictate that there be established the various grades 
of schools, suited to the wants of the public. If there be but one description of 
schools, it must either be so elevated that many of the parents cannot prepare 
their chiiaren to enter it, or else so elementaiy tliat none would avail themselves 
' of its advantages, for any considerable length of time, or else everything would 
of necessity be so Imperfectly taught that a very small portion would be beueflted. 
In either case but a small portion of the community would receive the benefit 
of that provision, which all were taxed to support. The first was the case in 
Boston previous to the establishment of prlmai'y schools. The grammar schools 
admitted no one unless he could read in the Testament. But it was found by 
actual examination that a very great proportion of the poorer class, wei-e unable 
or unwilling to procure at their own expense this preparatoiy education for 
their children, and that thus many tliousands were growingup in utter ignorance. 
" It may here be properly suggested whether equitj' does not demand that 
the system of puljlic education in this town, should make provision for at least 
one school of a higher character, a school which should provide Instruction in 
all that Is necessary to a finished education. If it be said that such a scliool 
would be of advantage only to the rich, it may be answered, as the rich con- 
tribute In an equal proportion to education, why should not they be entitled to 
a portion of the benefit. Bnt it is far from being the case that such a school 
would be only for the rich. It would be as much a public school, as open to all, 
and as much under the government of the public as any otiier. But it ivould 
evideutly be of most peculiar advantage to the middling classes, and the poor. 
Such an education as we propose, the rich man can give, and will give to his 
sou, by sending him to private schools. But the man in moderate circumstances 
cannot afford to incnr the heavy expenses of a first rate school, and If no such 
provision be made, the education of his children must be restricted to the ordi- 
nary acquisition of a little more than reading and writing. With such a school 
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as we Imvi! conteraplateci, lie would be eoabled to give hia child an eiUicatiou 
which would qualify Mm for distinction in Emy kind of business. 

" And lastly, the principles of equity to which we have alluded, would dictate 
that the public schools of every description, should he well and skilfully taught. 
If this be not done, the result will be obvious. The funds by which they ai'e 
supported are contributed by the rich and by the middling classes of society. If 
they be badly taught the rich will derive no benefit from them. This, however, 
is a small matter, as they can afford to ji^ive something towards the education of 
the poor, and also to pay for the education of their own children elsewhere. It 
is otherwise with the citizen in middling ciieumstances. If a public school be 
badly taught and he is sensible of the value of a good education, he also wUl 
send his children to a private school. To him this double expense, especially if 
his feinlly be large, is a serious Inconvenience; he Is taxed to support schools 
of which he will not avail himself, and in addition pays as much for the education 
of his children as though he had contributed nothing. It must be evident that the 
trueinterestof every citizen of moderate circumstances, must be so to elevate the 
character of our public schools, tliat he need look nowhere else for as good in- 
Btmction as Ids family may require. Althoughtoaccompiislithis he pays a some- 
what heavier tax, for public education, he will in the end be greatly the gainer. 

"Here, however, we are aware that another consideration will occur. It may 
be said, that in the dlstributiou of funds raised for public schools, perfect equity 
is not to be looked for nor desired, — that this is a contribution ftom the rich, 
for the benefit of the poor, and that they are sufficiently rewai-ded by the improved 
morals and intellectual coudition of the poorer classes of the community. Now 
granting all this to be so, we must remark that the spirit of the suggestion seems 
to us at variance with onr republican institutions. It in reality belongs to the 
old world more than to the uew. Why create such distinction between our fel- 
low citizens? Why should one class <>f society be supposed to say to another. 
It Is for our interest that yon should have education, and we give It to yon, but 
it shall be as useless as anything that can bear the name, so useless that for our- 
selves and onr families, we will have nothing to do with it. We hope no man 
amongst us, would be wUlingto harbor such a thought, or utter such a sentiment. 

" But, as we said before, granting all this to be tnie, and that perfect equity 
in the distribution cannot be effected, as, clearly It cannot, what then? Is not 
education a commodity which all classes of the community want? Why then 
should we not furnish it of such qnnllty that all may enjoy It together? By fur- 
nishing a valuable coui-se of public instruction, the rich will enjoy its advaatagea 
and surely it cannot Injure the middling classes and poor. Nor do we here look 
towards an impracticable result. Children of every class are seen In the public 
schools in Boston, and they are found there because, as in several instances 
wealthy parents told your committee, the public were preferable to the private 
schools. 

" And here we may remark, that there can be no doubt of the effect of a single 
school of the highest character, upon the discipline and Improvement of all the 
others. Entrance to it would be conferred, as the reward of merit, upon the 
most deserving scholars of each grammar school, and its requirements should 
always be an accurate knowledge of the branches taught in these schools. It is 
needless to suggest that a thoiongh education in such a school as we propose 
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■would be the most valuable rewai'd wliich could he conferred, upou diligeuco and 
good conduct. 

"If, then, we ave not mistaken in Uieae views, it is evident that public Instruc- 
tion slioiild be prorlded In sufficient extent to meet Hie wants of t)ie commnnity. 
Tlie course should embrace a series of instroction, fi'om the simplest elements 
to the higher branches of knowledge, and the instruction iu every depailment 
should be of the most valuable chai'acter. Let ns, then, briefly inquire how ISir 
our present school system accomplishes these objects. 

" How far the provisions for education aie proportioned to the magnitude of 
our population, it may not he possible with perfect accuracy to decide. Judg- 
ing flrom the few facts In our possession, it wonld, however, seem probable that 
the public good would be promoted by considerably enlarging them. The schools 
now number on their books as many pupils as can receive advantage from the 
labors of the present instructors. Yet it will not, we presume, be denied that 
a very considerable portion of tlie children about our streets attend no school 
whatever. 

" It would therefore seem proper that the school committee, joined witli such 
persons aa the town council may add, be empowered to increase tlie means of 
instruction from time to time, as the wants of the population mayrequire. But 
it lias appeared to your committee that one. part of this object may be accom- 
plished Immediately, and with very Jlttie additional expense, by establishing a 
sufficient number of primary schools in different parts of the town. The effect 
of these will be to provide a grade of instruction as mnch needed by the public 
as any other, to elevate the character of the grammar schools, and to enable the 
teachers of these schools to devote their attention to a larger portion of those 
who ai'e prepared for instruction in the more advanced branches of education. 
We have no doubt that by providing a, suitable proportion of these schools, the 
number of scholars under public Instruction would in a short time be doubled, 
and the convenieuce to the community be immeasurably Increased. 

"If, iu addition to these two grades of schools, a single school for the whole 
town be established, of a more elevated character, to enter which, it shall be 
necessary to have been a proficient In all the studies of the gramma*' schools, 
and in which should be taught a more perfect and scientific knowledge of geogra- 
phy, book-keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometiy, navigation, moral andnatui'al 
philosophy, natural history, the elements of political economy, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the Latin and Greek langusges ; we tlilak that 
our system of instruction would be such as to do honor to the public spirit of 
this commercial and mannfacturlng metropolis, but not at all beyond what is 
demanded by the advancing intelligence of the age. Whether a high school, of 
somewhat the same character, for girls, might not also be desirable and expedi- 
ent, would be a matter for future consideration. 

" Tour committee have reflected deliberately upon the question, wliat system 
of instruction should be recommended ftjr the grammar schools now existing, 
or whether any alteration be necessary. It may here be proper to remark, that 
your committee believe that the present instructors have done every thing in 
tbelrpower to carryforward the course of education committed to their ciiai'ge, 
and liavo nchly merited the thanks of the community. But from the remarks 
which have been made, it will be evident that they have labored under many 
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and peculiar ombJU'rnssraoQts. A large portion of their pupils are occupied intlie 
simplest elements. Tliey are mere cUildreu. They occupy Llie tencher's timu 
nnprofltably to themselves and to the rest of the school, and hence the instruction 
to them and to the older scholars, Is tux less valnahle than it would be under a 
different arrangemeat. Of this tact the teachers themselves are aware, and they 

But while your committee are convinced of the benefit which the schools, as 
they now exist, have conferred upon the public, they have sei-iously deliberated 
whether they might not be greatly improved by the introduction of the monito- 
rial system. Some of the considerations, which have had effect on their minds, 
are these : 

"Thebeneflcinl effects of the monitorial system on the primary scliools, have 
been already alluded to; but If such are the results npon children of ftom * to 
7 years of age, why should they not be the same upon those of fl-om 7 to 13 or 
14. If children of 6, 6 and 7 yeais of age can teach each other, why should not 
cliildren of U, 18 or 13. Bat It Is said a child caimot teach as well as a master- 
that all things being equal he conld not, maybe granted; but such Is not the 
case in fact. If a master conld spend ten minutes with a child that was learning 
to spell, he might teach It better than a monitor but little older than himself; 
but If tlie time of the master is so occupied that he can spend but one minute 
upon tills child, and the monitor can spend ten, we thinfc there will be but little 
doubt under wliose tuition the child can learn most. 

" But again, in teaching elements, we are fiir ft'om being certain that, under 
proper supervision, the child may not be the best instructor. Children who as- 
sociate with children learn to talk much faster than those who associate with 
adnlts; andweareiiot sui-e that the principles which govern in the one case 
would not govern in the other. 

"But waiving this question, and granting that, If a teacher were limited to 20 
or 30 pupltfl he would teach better by personal instruction than upon the moni- 
torial system — what has this decision to do wltli the case? Are we prepared to 
establish such schools? Are there anywhere such public schools? The plain 
la 1 1 that we mast construct a system upon the supposition that there will be 
ft n 1 to 200 scholars to a teacher, or to a teacher and an assistant. Now fbr 
su h h ols as these, we ai'e Inclined to believe that the monitorial system is 
p f bl . So far as our observation has gone we ft'ankly declare, that the pro- 
fl n y f scholai's, under the same circumstances in other respects, when taught 
nul tl emonitojla! system, has been decidedly superior to that pf those taught 
upon the common system. 

" But although these have been the views of yonr committee, they are tar 
ftom recommending that the monitorial system be at once adopted In all our 
grammar schools. They are aware of the uncertainty of tlieory, and that many 
of the circumstances necessary to success in any particular place, may have 
beea overlooked. They, however, feel fnUy justified in recommending, that one 
of the public schools be so tax altered as to be established upon the monitorial 
system, and tliat thus a l^ir trial, open to the inspection of the public, may be 
made. The truth of the question can thus be easily settled, by allowing every 
one to judge for himself The expense will be light, and the advantage which 
is hoped for, is most important. 
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" With regard to tlie iniproTenient of tlie graniraM scliools, on tlio present 
system, yonr committee have but little to remiirk. Many of tlie most necessary 
Improvements would certainly flow from the establlsliment of primary schools, 
and could not be carried into effect without it. Others will necessarily aiiae 
from a more punctual superintendence on the part of the committee. 

" Benefits wouia result, in the opinion of your committee, ftom introducing 
iuto the schools some system of rewards, which should appeal continually to the 
emulation of the pupils. This may be arranged in a variety of ways, either of 
which would accomplish the same purpose, If It applied Invariably and at all 
times to every individual. Human beings may he governed by an appeal to their 
love of character, or to their fears. We prefer the former, an more kind and 



" As to the manner in which a high scliool should he conducted, we will not 
here hazard any opinion. The decision on this subject will depeud so much 
upon the branches to be taught, that until the character of the school be perma- 
nently settled, any opinion would be manifestly fruitless. 

" In closing this report, your committee feel obliged to assure their fellow- 
citlzeua, that it ts utterly iu vidn to hope for a valuable coui-se of public instruc- 
tion without a thorough and active system of supervision on the 'part of the 
community. Unless the schools be visited frequently, and examined thoroughly, 
and unless the school committees determine to give to this subject all the atten- 
tion, and reflection, and labor necessary to carry the system of education to as 
great a degree of perfection as the case admits, every thing will be ll'uitless. 
Without this, every plan of education will fail, and with it almost any may be 
made to succeed. If a sufficient number of gentlemen can be found, who will 
devote to the interests of the rising generation a half day every month, and who 
will so combine their labors as to produce the effect of a particular and general 
supervision, all that the most benevolent could wish can he accomplished. If 
suEh men cannot be found, nothing of value wOl ever be done." 

The report closed with four recommendations : — 

" Jst. That the school committee should be so divided as to constitnte a 
primary and a grammar school committee, and this committee in conjunction 
with the town council, to be charged with the whole business of the public 
education. 

" 2d. That primary schools for the instruction of children from four to seven 
years of age, be established in various parts of the town under tlie superintend- 
ence and direction of the primary school committee. 

"3d. That the monitorial system be immediately tested in one of tlio com- 
mon schools. 

" 4th. That a public high school be established, in which sliall be taught all 
the branches necessary to a useful, mercantile and classical education." 

In accordance witli tlie recommendations of the foregoing report, 
several cimnges were made in the scliool sj-stem. Primary schools were 
establishecl, embracing children between the ages of four and eight years, 
and placed under the instruction of female teachers, the principals being 
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paid 3175, and tiie assistaDts 8100 per aiitium. Tiiis arrangement re- 
lieved llie grammar masters of tlie care and tuition of a large class of 
small children, to whom it was impossible for them to give mnch per- 
sonal attention. The books to be used in the pvimavy schools were, 
Union Kos. 1,2, 3, and the New Testament. The branches to be taught 
.in the Grammar schools were to be, spelling, reading, the n^e of cap- 
ital letters, and pnnetuation, writing and arithmetic, rudiments of book- 
keeping, English grammar, geograpliy and epistolary composition. Ttie 
books to be used were. Union Nos, 3, 4, o ; American First Class Book ; 
Smilh'a Arithmetic ; Murray's abridgement of English Grammar, and 
Woodbridge's small Geograpliy. Walker's Dictionary was the standard 
for proRuneiation. 

The monitorial system, after a fair trial of a few 3-eavs, was abandoned. 

During the year 1828, a school lor colored etiildi-en was established, 
the teacher receiving $400 per annum. This school was opened on 
Meeting street. At a subsequent period (1837), another school was 
opened on Pond street. In 1865, both schools were abolislied, since 
which time colored children have attended school with the whites. 

In 1829, Noyes's system of penmanship was introduced, and teachers 
were directed to instruct their pupils how to make pens. They wore 
also directed " not to permit any scholar to learn or practice any orna- 
mental penmanship at school in school honi's." 

A Gknkhal View op Education — Its Methods. 

There were many points touching the subject of education which had 
not yet been wrouglit into a system that might with confidence be ao 
cepted. What to teach? How to teach? and how should discipline be 
administered? were questions that needed further elucidation. It was 
believed hy the friends of education tliat the public schools could be 
greatly benei5ied by presenting to teachers such methods of instruction 
and discipline as experience had proved to be sucoessfui. In this view, 
a meeting of gentlemen interested in the cause of education was held in 
the Providence Town House, in May, 1831, at which Pi-esident Wayland 
presided. At this meeting two committees were appointed, one to con- 
sider and report upon lyceums and similar institutions, then in vogue, 
designed to promote the cause of popular education ; and the other to 
consider and report upon the then present state of schools, and what im- 
provement, if any, could be made in discipline and instruction. At an 
adjourned meeting, May 17lh, 1832, both committees submitted reports, 
which were accepted and a motion made that tbey be pnnted. The first 
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commlttOG witiidrevv their i'e|)ort, and that of the second committee was 
pubiisbeci. It was from the pen of Oliver Angell, on espeiieiiced crlu- 
cator, and is here preserved as a part of the tale of the past : 



' to take into consideration the present state of 
schools, and to report generally thereon ; and also what improvement, if any, 
can be made in the' discipline or lastractlon tliereof,' beg leave to report ; — 

" That in pnrsnance of the object for which they were appointed, it appeared 
to them necessary to obtain, if possible, fl'om each town in the State, a state- 
ment of the number of schools, public and private; tha nnmber of scholars in 
each ; what portion of the year the schools are eontinned, and what sum Is 
aanuallyappropriatedby the town, In addition to the siim received iVom the State, 
for the pui'poses of education. To obtain this informatioQ, they addressed circu- 
lars to respectable individnals in each town, reqnesting a statement of the above 
mentioned particulars. Throngh the politeness of many of the gentlemen to 
whom these circulars were directed, and by personal inqntry, we are able to 
present the annexed detailed statement. 

" Th 1 t bll hi p bll chools In this State, is of recent date. It can- 

not, th f b xp t 1 tl t yonr committee will be able to state any fiiets 
showin th mp ti 1 e of information fni'ther than may be deduced 

ii-om th i d mb f 1 ools. Your committee perceive, both Irom the 

reports whl h tl y h ec d from the several towns and from personal 

observ t thtth ytmf public schools has not yet acquired that stability 
and nnlf nilty 1 1 h it d btedly will attain, after a little more experience 
and am g Ithgof opinions and feelings on the subject of edu- 
cation, b tw tl t 11 t ind influential citizens of the different towns. 
If som „ 1 pi 11 b 1 Ised by which this mutual interchange of views 

on this Important subject might be promoted, your committee think it would 
greatly facilitate the progress of education through the State. 

"We flnd that In some of the disti'lcts there are not yet convenient houses or 
rooms provided for the accommodation of the schools, but this deficiency will 
probably soon be supplied Considerable dilHcnlty has also been experienced lu 
some towns in the location of school houses so as to meet the convenience of 
the inhabitants. Whiu the dcfidency in school-houses shall be remedied, the 
difficulties attendmg theu location removed, and a regular and systematic plan 
established in every town the benefits lesultingtothe community from this best 
of all establishment's of our State wUl become more obvious, 

" Tn this stage of our report, we find it necessary to advert to a subject which 
we deem of primary importance ; we allnde to the qual%ficaUons of teachers. 
However numerous may be our schools, and however munificent may be the 
appropriations, either by the legislature or the towns, if placed under the man- 
agement of unciualifled or nnskUftil teachers, much of the benefit wlilch might 
otherwise result from them must inevitably be lost. The impropriety of placing 
any person of iinmoral character in charge of a school, is so obvious that we 
think any comments npon this point unnecessary We believe that the good 
sense and virtue of the citizens of this State will be a sufficient barilei to ei en 
imposition of this nature. But a good moral character, aUhough indispens- 
able, is not the only qualiflcation of a teacher. To be useful and successfol, he 
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must have a good knowledge of what he attempts to teach to otiiers, as we!l as 
jndgnieiit and skill in the manner of teaching. We ai-e aware of the difficulty 
which exists in procuring teachets possessing all the requisite quallUcations, It 
.18 a difflcnlty not peculiar to this State, but exists in a greater or less degree in 
every State and probably in every fcoivn. We are sensihle, also, that the eompen- 
aatlon usually allowed to teachers, especially in country schools, is not and, teora 
the nature of the case, cannot be such as always to commaud the best talents. 
Bnt those who may be obtiuned for the moderate compensation thus allowed, 
might render themselves much more nseflil were they to take as much pains In 
preparing themselves, as is deemed necessary in almost any other employment 
In life. In one, at least, of our sister States, an institution has beea established 
for the express purpose of qnalliying youag men fOr teaching. Perhaps this is 
the only feasible means of remedying the deficiency which Is at present so much 
a matter of complaint. 

" It Is a position well establishecl that, " on the early aiid correct ediicfltion of 
youth, depends the ultimate success of every rational enterprise for the intellect- 
ual and moral Improvement of man." On this earlj' aud correct educatiou 
depend, also, in a great measure, the preservation of oar liberties and the con- 
tinuation oi the present free institutions of oar country. Deeply impressed, 
therefore, with the importance of the occupation, both in a moral and political 
point of view, your committee would present the subject of the qualifications of 
teachers as one deserving the most serious and attentive consideration. 

'■ Respecting the branches to be taught in onr public schools, your committee 
would hazard a very few remarks. While we admit that spelling, reading, 
writing and arithmetic are the most essential, and although we would by no 
means, have any others introduced to the exclusion or detriment of any one of 
these, we, nevertheless, think there la an error in limiting the schools exclusively 
to these branches. More than these can be successfnlly taught in almost every 
school in our State, It is trne that in some of our public scliools, grammar and 
geography are partially taught, bnt this in not enough: the standard of onr 
schools' should be raised; the brandies sliould be extended, at least, so faras 
that those of every day use in life, may be embraced. There are but few persons 
who have not occasion, in the course of their Jives, to express tlielr ideas on 
paper, either in an epistolary, or some other form, yet how often is it the case 
tliat when a necessity exists for au attempt of this kind the task is entered upon 
with the gi'eatest reluctance from a consciousness of inability to write with any 
degree of correctness. We submit it, therefore, as a very Important question to 
school committees, whether in every school, excepting those for very young 
children, the more advanced scliolars should not be taught to express their Ideas 
in loritliig, and the proper method of arranging sentences. A very little practice 
in youth will render the task of writing a common letter comparatively easy. 
Most of lis are fteqnent witnesses of the deplorable deficiency whicli exists in 
this particular. A proper use of the capitals and some general rules forpointing 
sentences, are very readUy learned at school ; but if not learned there, they are 
seldom learned at all ; and whenever, in after life, a written commuaicatlon is 
required, this, deficiency in their early education Is most sorely felt. 

" Another essential, and as we think inclispensabie acquirement, is a know- 
ledge of accounts, but of this we shall say more in connection with another 
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subject. Ail these and more, it is believed by your committee, may be advanta- 
geously tanglit iu oiiv public schools, without detriment to the mote eleraeutary 
branches. Teachers frequeotly complain that they have no Mme for such 
esercises; but we wonld earnestly recommend to them to make the attempt. 
If school committees should require these branches to be taught In their schools- 
teachers, If not already qualified, would find It necessary to prepare themselves 
to teach them. 

"Upon the question, 'whether any, and if any, what improTemeut may be 
made In the discipline or instruction of schools,' your committee do not hesitate 
to reply, that it is decidedly tlieir opinion rmieh improvement may be made both 
in the discipline and mode of Instruction now generaUy adopted la our public 
schools. The committee are aware that this is a delicate subject, and in the few 
remarts they may offer they feel constrained to speak cautiously. They cannot 
forbear, however, suggesting a few things in relation to this part of tlieir duty 
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which might have resulted f o n tl e adoption f these improvements. Why Is 
it, we w-ould ask, that so many tea h rs ha ftill d in thetr attempts to com- 
municate instruction to tie j utlif 1 mini? M by have so many parents and 
patrons of schools so much aus to Ian nt th ill success of their exertions in 
endeavoring to promote the education of then- childien? Your committee think 
It has been owing in a great measure, to mlstaJten views on the subject. We 
think there has been a mistake both in the theory and practice of teaching. 
Instead of considering and treating children as rational beings, strongly actuated 
by the passions of shame, of pride, of emulation, of hope and despair; instead 
of reflecting that they possess amiud in embryo, susceptible of deep and lasting 
impressions made upon it through the medium of the above named passions, 
we very much fear they are too often considered and treated as beings entirely 
passive; as incapable of receiving any impressions but such as are forced upon 
them by a compulsory process. 

"The passion of /ear is one which children manifest earlier and more distinctly 
than any other. This has been seized upon as we think Injudiciously by some 
teachers, as if it were the only avenue by which approaches could be made to the 
understanding of the child. Acting upon this principle, it is easy to see what 
must be the coarse of discipline and instruction. The teacher at once arrays 
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himself in terror, and the whole bnsmesa of teacliing. and goverulug must be a 
sgeteiii of ooeraioa. Onr opinion is, that where this system is pursued, there is 
great danger of creating lii the pupils a morbid seusibllity, a stuhborness of 
temper, a hatred of the scliool and wliatever is connected with it. It operates 
as a check npon all the better feelings of the scholar, and it will be a fljrtanate 
circamEtance if It does not create a hardened indlffference to improvement of 
every kind. On the subject of corporal punishment we fear to express all we 
feel. As a system of government it Is decidedly objectionable, and \ye think if 
it must be used, it should be used only as a last resort. 

"It belongs not to us to point out all that we consider faults, either in teach- 
ing or discipline, but we will briefly express our views respecting some of those 
faults which have a tendency to defeat the ends for which public schools have 
been established. We have no hesitation in stating what we consider one of 
the gi-eatest fiinlts In teaching, and the one from which almost all others spring : 
It is a depaititre from nature. Children may be compared to young and tender 
plants. When we wish to rear these In the utmost perfection what course do 
we pursue? We surely would not heap upon tliem piles of rubbish, for this we 
know would crush them at once. Neitherwould we pour npon them a constant 
deluge of water, which would soon destroy their vitality. Even ' the sturdy 
oak which defies the tempest,' springs from a tender and pliant twig, which may 
be easily destroyed or fashioned to an nnshapely shrub. While the vital sap of 
the young tree is passing from its root to its branches, do we surround It with 
snow and Ice to promote its growth? Should we not rather cherish every 
spontaneous effort and gently clip those excrescences which wonld render the 
tree nnsightly or nnflniltful? X-nt it not be sMd the two cases are not analogous. 
If the principle he applied to the physical powers of children we know It is 
correct. And why not as applicable to their mental powers? 

" If patents and teachers, in their attempts to communicate knowledge to 
the youthful mind, and to train up children to usefulness and respectability in 
life, would closely adhere to the principles followed by the experienced fanner and 
the skilflil horticulturist In rearing their grain, their plants and their trees, they 
conld scarcely fell of success. An obvious departure from these principles is 
the practice toocommonboth wlthparents and teachers of crowding the memory 
of children with a mass Of unintelligible matter, answering no other purpose 
than to display the wondevfQl memory of the wonderful child, wWle every other 
feculty of the mind Is left-uncultivated and unfostered. We view It as a matter 
of the first consequence in teaching, that nothing be presented to the mind of 
the scholar which he cannot understand. Whatever is unintelligible is not only 
useless, but Its effect upon his mind Is decidedly bad. 

" It is an axiom that those means are best which are best fitted to accomplish the 
end proposed. The design of education undoubtedly is, to develop, strengthen and 
brlug to maturity the mental powers, to give them a right direction, and thus to 
prepare jonth for the scenes and duties of active life. What then are the 
means best adapted to the accomplishment of tMs great end? Surely not those 
which call Into exercise one single faculty of the mind only, while aU the rest 
areleftto springup spontaneously, or to rest in total inaction. Viewing it, there- 
fore, as absolntely essential that in teaching, all these powers should be brought 
into exercise, your committee would recommend oral Instruction as best fitted 
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to produce this impoi'taat I'osHlt. By this morle of teacliiog, cliildreii ai-e neces- 
sarily led into the habit of thinking and reasoning upon evevy thiag tliey learn. 
Wiat they do learn, therefore, they learn intellectually and not meclinnically. 

" We think this mode of teaching ftirnishes many opportnnities of Imparting 
iisefiil inatmction, which are not presented by tiie other mode, We do not, 
however, by tliis recommendation, mean to imply that books ought to be dia- 
penaecl with In teaching. On the contrary, we think them nseflU auxiliaries and 
absolutely essential ta every school. Bnt we think books are too closely adhered 
to, especially in the departments of arithmetic, geography and grammar. We 
believe these may be taught, and mucji more successfully and practically taught, 
by oral instruction, using the books merely for reference. The time devoted to 
committing to memory the solid contents of book?, we think not the moat 
usefldly employed. Time, to children, is all important. lu those towns where 
achools are continued through the year, and where children have the opportunity 
of attending them constaiiHy from infiincy upward, the loss of a portion of their 
time may not prove a very serious caLimity, although even under these circum- 
stances it ought if possible to be avoided. But In the country towns, where 
schools are supported but a part of the year, this loss is a very serious evil. 
Where a scholar has the privilege of attending school but three months in the 
year, and Is obliged to lose a considerable portion of that time by uuskiifVil 
teaching, his progress must necessarily be slow, and he will pivDbably feel the 
embarrassments resulting from this loss of time, throughout liis whole lite. On 
the subject of teaching arithmetic, we would simply suggest the expediency of 
diapensing with tJie use of raannscript ciphering hooks, especially In schools of 
limited duration, and that most If not all arithmetical questions be proposed 
directly by the teacher ; that these que.stious be of a practical natuie designed 
to habituate the pupil to a readiness of calculation in the oidmmy concerns of 
life. When scholars are sufficiently :fiimilar with the lundamental rules of arith- 
metic, and their haad-wrlting will admit of it, we would lecommend to them 
the subject of book-keeping as a valuable substitute tor their manuscript 
ciphering books. This Is a branch of knowledge of so great and so general 
ntility that we cannot forbear i^ecommendiugit to school committees as a branch 
that should be taught in every school. Book-keeping by single ent^'y. Is very 
easily learned, and when learned will probably nevei bi. foigotton We think 
much time may be saved to the pupil idso, in the study of geography and gram- 
mar, by adopting the oral method of teaching them. This method may require 
more exertion and labor In the teacher, but his remuneration will be tlie more 
rapid advance of his scholars. 

"In connection with what we have already stated on the subject of Intellect- 
nal teaching, we take the liberty to recommend, as a most valuable ausillai-y, 
the simple scliool-apparattis, designed to elucidate the elementary principles of 
astronomy, natural philosophy and mechanics. In the achools where this has 
been used, it hos produced the happiest results. 

" Our only apology for entering thus fiir Into the detiUls of teaching is, an 
earnest desire that the youth of our State may enjoy all the advantages intended 
by our legisiatore from the invaluable establishment of public schools. We 
have not considered ourselves as censors of the schools, neither have we 
intended to express our views In the apLrlt of dictation. The suggestions we 
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have made have arisen fl:oni no personal or local ftellngs, but from a wish to 
discharge the duties entrusted to us under a conviction of their importancu to 
the community. 

" Upon a review of the eiihject, your committee find mnch cause for congratu- 
lation in tHe increased and increasing means of education in the State. There 
is not a town in wlileli all the children may not have the means of acquiring a 
common school education, and when we consider the ntiture of our institutions, 
and how mucii their preservation depends on the general spread of information 
and on the correct morals of our youth, we have ranch cause to rejoice at the 
present fiivorable prospects, and we look forward to the period when Ehode 
Island shall be as celebrated for the iUcilitles afforded to education as she now is 
for her industiy and manuftictnres. 

" Respectfully submitted, 

"Oliver Asgeli, 

" For the Committee." 

The Schools UKutK a Citit Charter. 

In 1832, Die town of Provideni-e commenced a cliartererl existenre as 
a city. The change from the moro primilivo forms under wliicsh its af- 
fairs had been conducted, in nowise militated against the interests of 
the public schools. In some respects an advantage was gaineil, espe- 
cially in matters reqiiii'ing prompt action. In the first IMayor, Hon. 
Samuel W. Bridgliam, the cause of public education found a devoted. and 
enlightened supporter In his inaugural address be expressed Jiimself in 
tlie following words : 

"Under the act establishing free schools, passed by the General Assembly In 
January, A. D. 182S, it is necessary that an appropriation to a certain extent 
should be made by the city, for the purpose of supporting such schools, in order 
to entitle the city to receive ont of tlie State treasury its proportion of the 
money appropriated by the legislature to that object. I therefore recommend 
tliis subject to your early attentioa. It is a subject of the deepest interest to 
the, commnnity. In a free government, education, which elevates the mind, 
diffuses virtue, and leads to virtue, Is the surest foundation of freedom and 
. public safety. Without free schools a portion of the community are cost into 
obscurity, and oftentimes intellect of the flrst order is lost to its possessor and 
to the world. Children of the poor as well as of the rich, ought to be instructed 
both in letters and in morals, and no state of society can, in my opinion, excuse 
the neglect of it. The opulent cannot bestow a portion of their wealth more 
benevolently, nor, I humbly conceive, more for their true interest than by apply- 
mg it to this object If they wish to live in a community peaceably, orderly, 
free from excess, outrage and crime, let them promote by their wealth and their 
influence the cause of education. They will find both their interest and their 
happiness in it. Uy loolcing over the catalogue of offenders it will be found 
that vice of every kind and degree most generally springs from ignorance. The 
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"want of learning aiicl of moral instruction ti;eu(;rallj' leads to idleness, to dissi- 
pation and to crime, and often ends In ruin. The town of Pi'oviclence has taken 
a lead in the good work of education, highly honorable to the comniiiulty. 
* • * And I hazard the assertion that few, if any, Institutions of the kind in 
our coTMitry are better established, regulated and conducted, or prove more 
nseful to the public." 

The first school committee iimler the charter was composed nf the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : Samuel W. Bridgliam, President : Dexter Thurher, 
Charles Holden, John H. Ormsbec, William T. Grinnell, Henry E. Green, 
Asa Mosser, George Curtis, Moses B. Ives, Robert H. Ives, Peter Pratt, 
Thomas H. Webb, t'reiJerick A. Farley, William Aplin, George Baker, 
Alexis Caswell, David Pickering, Pbarcellus Church, Robert Knight, 
Robert E. Pajteson. 

" In August, 1835, a special effort was made In the school committee to im- 
prove the character and Increase the number of schools under their care. It 
was urged by some of the members of that body, that the establishing of a high 
school, in which the older and more advanced hoys might pursue the higher 
branches of an English edncatlon, would tend to improve the grammar schools. 
It was urged that the removal of these pupils from the grammar schools would 
allow the masters to devote their attention to the mass of their scholars, Instead 
of to a few already adyanced beyond the common studies, and engaged in pur- 
suing the higher branches. It was also urged that the establishment of a high 
school would afford a healtliful stimulus to the boys in the grammar schools, 
and urge them onward iu their studies, In order that they might become quali- 
fied for admission to such a school. 

" The subject was referred to a special committee with instructions to exam- 
ine into the expediency of having a ' free high school ' established, and to re- 
port the result of their examination. This committee presented a report In the 
form of a series of resolutions, which were adopted by a vote of two-thirds oi 
the school committee. Among these resolutions was the following : 'That it 
is highly desirable and expedient that a high school should be established in this 
city, for the instruction of young men in the higher branches of a good English 
education; and that said high school be established by this committee, should 
a provision for the same be made by the city government.' " * 

The city council appears aot to have been veJidy to Fccede to tliis 
recommendation, and voted that it was then inexpedient to establish !i 
high school. 

In 1835, the salaries of masters were raised to S600, and of ushers to 
$300 per aruiim. The coirmiltee in their repoit to the city council this 
year say : 
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'e has Ijeen omitted whiiili they deemed aecessarj, flDd. was in their 
power to adopt for the promotion of the good of the Institutions of which tliey 
liave had the snperintendence. The time and labor of tlie committee have been 
largely tased, hut they do not complaJa of the burthen , deeming their efforts to have 
been made in a good cause, and trusting that those efforts will not prove to 
have been made in vain. They have visited the schools under their charge reg- 
ularly every q^uarter agreeably to law, and at otiier times according to their own 
rules, regulations and by-laws. The schools are now in as good condition, and 
promise as much useftilneas, as at any former pei'iod." 

In 1836, female assistants were for the first time emploj^ed in tlie 
grammar schools. The usliers were not at onue removeil, but whenever 
vacancies occurred in their places they were filled by the appointment of 
two female assistants, at a salary of $175 per anaum.* In the course of 
a 3'ear or two, all the usliers having resigned, female assistants were em- 
ployed in all the grammar schools of the city. About this time'Goold 
Brown's Grammar, Field's Geography and Atlas, and the National Reader 
were introduced into the grammar schools, and Emerson's First Part and 
the American Poijular Lessons were introduced into the primarj' schools.| 

Further Reconstruction Proposed. 

The arrangements made nnder the reconstruction of !82S, worked 
satisfactorily for several years ; but with the growth of population in 
Providence the schools became crowded to an extent requiring relief by 
the erection of more school houses. Certain changes to ^ive the schools 
increased eflSciency were also needed. The Mechanics' Association, ever 
watchful of these interests, brought the subject to the attention of the 
city council early in 1837, in an earnest memorial written by Geoi^e 
Baker, Esq., President of the Association, and for many years an active 
member of the school committee. It was a clear-sightfcd paper, looking 
to present and future wants, and as a part of the history of the public 
schools specially valuable, showing as it does the common sentiment of 
the body he represented, and the readiness of its members, who eom- 

'Thefiistfemalesppointea to this position was Miss Avis .W. Looliwoofl. She hart 
been preceptress orthegJtls'soliooIestaWlslipalti tlie fourth fliatriftin 1827,81:3 ves 
continue<tln the same plaoe when that school was made a primary, in 1838. 

tFi'om 1828tol886. Iheteachers of the.prirani'j' aehools, so faras asoertalnetl, were: 
€arr, Ann J. Ware, Sarah P. Church, Mary Ann Davis, Avis W. Loctwood, Har- 
riet Flslier, Eliza P. Delano, Sarali Pratt, Abby R. Thornton, Mary Goairey, Emily Phil- 
lips, Hannah Farnum, Ann Page, Kosa A. Grafton, Elizabeth E. Brown, Sarah A, Hay- 
tottt, Bllaa Thnrtiur, Ruth WInoliester, ASby S.Cooke, Abby B. Haj fora, W. Wallter, 

Elltabeth R. Little, TlUinghaat (colored aehool). Almy R. SpauUllng, Diana Bragg, 

Sarah W- Arnoia, Etnellne A. Vinton, Harriet Wood, Mary C. Bva«B, L. G. Lincoln, Susan 
Lincoln. 

12 
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posed " a large portion of t!ie heads of families of the city," to diccrfiilh- 
meet tlie increased expense to be incurred ia carrying out llie desired 
change. The loemorial is as follows : 

"To THE City Cotincii. op thg City oi' Pi(Ovii>ENCii : 

"The uncleraigHed, in behalf of the Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manniiicturers, respectfully represent ; That 

" At a meeting of the Association, held on Monday evening, January 30, 1837, 
the accompanying resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

" Sesolved, That no snbject can be of more importance to the inliabitants of 
this city, than the education of the rising generation. 

" Besolved, That as the members of this Association were the pioneei'S in the 
establishment of the public schoohi, they manifested a most laudable zeal on 
that subject. 

"BesoVned, That the public schools of this city come fkr short of the wants of 
the community, and are much inferior In their character to the public schools in 
the neighboring cities. 

"ICesolved, That the public schools cau and ought to be made equal to the 
private schools, so for as relates to the common branches now taught. 

" Besolved, That two of the greatest evils now existing, as respects public 
school instruction, are tlie great number of scholars in ea«h school, and the 
small salves paid to the teachers. 

" Resolved, That an Increased number of public schools ought to be established 
in this city as soon as practicable. 

"Besolved, That a committee be appointed to draft a memorial to the city 
council, on the subject of public schools, in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the select committee, to report at an a^jonrned meeting, to be held on 
Saturday evening nest. 

"In accordance with said resolutions, the following memorial was reported 
and approved at the adjourned meeting, and dli-ected to be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and presented to the city council. 

" Your memorialists have long considered that public schools, as at present 
conducted in this city, are wholly inadequate to the wants of the community, and 
tell far short of what might be expected flK)m Its present opulence. It is the 
opinion of this Association, that unless a more liberal system of public education 
is pursued, the children of the poorer classes must grow up in comparative Ig- 
norance ; and that the lasity of morals, and loss of an honest pride in their own 
capacities, which would result from this state of things, would more than onf^ 
weigh the increased expense which would be necessary to arrest It. 

" Your memorialists have been struck with one ftict, to which they would re- 
spectfully solicit particular attention. It has been argued by some, (and perhaps 
the argument has attracted the consideration of your honorable body), that the 
Instruction of youth in the public schools Is a heavy tax upon the middling 
classes, without an adequate return, as they do not participate in the benefit of 
this public instruction. This argument, which is evidently weighty in the 
present condition of these schools, would be destroyed if they were raised to the 
condition deslred'by your memorialists. Why is it that the middling classes do 
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not become participants la tills instruction? There is evidently but one reason. 
They perceive tLat the crowded state of tlie schools alone, would prevent proper 
attention to the pupil ; and they are aware that with the small sum which the 
instructors receive, it is difficult to procure and retain the services of competent 
persons to illl the station. But let the schools be made so nimierous that the 
scholars may receive as much attention as they do in the private schools, and let 
the salaries be so large as to Induce men of equal ability to take charge of them, 
aud that which is now considered as a tax, would then be viewed as an allevia- 
tion of one of the heaviest burdens put npon the middling classes. 

"Yonr honorable body have, no doubt, in the consideration wliich you have 
given this subject, percelvedhow ftr we are behind onr neighboring cities In this 
particular. Whilst they are constantly aiming at perfection in their fi'ee school 
system, we have been at a stand, or retrograding. To us, this is a matter of 
serions concern, inasmuch as in proportion to onr inferiority in this particulai' 
we are liable to become inferior in every other matter which requires intelligence, 
industry and enterprise. 

"In evidence of tliese statements, it is fmmd tlijittiie number attending public 
schools in this city, in 1830, was, ------ 1,46G 

Private schools, .--.--. a, 285 

Attending no school, --..--. 1,604 

Amonut actually paid for public schools from June, 1835, to 
June, 1836, by the city, . - , - |5,936 34 

By the State, ..--.. i,Ga4 fia 

|7,iBI m 

" Amount paid for private school instruction, over - - - 20,000 00 

Number attending public schools in Boston, in lS3i), - 8,847 

Number attending private schools, . - - - 4,000 

Amount paid for public schools, - ' - - - - 88,000 00 

Amount pMd for private schools, - - . - - 100,000 00 

" There are about BO per cent, more attending private school instruction than 
public, in this city; while in Boston, three-fifths of the whole uumber, 13,848, 
are attending the public schools. 

"Boston, containingapopuJationofftbont 80,000, pays 188,000; and Providence, 
whose population la about 20,000, pays f 7,461. Should Providence pay $23,000, 
instead of the sum above stated, her public schools might then be equal in stand- 
ing, and perhaps nearly adequate to the actual wants of the community. 

' ' To remedy the defect in our present system, your memorialists would suggest 
that a grade of schools be established between the primary and writing schools, 
for reading, writing and arithmetic olily, the design of which Is to give a thor- 
ough instruction in these branches to those children whose parents need their 
services at as early an age as twelve or tiiirteen years, and who, under the 
present arrangement, are compelled to leave school with a very superficial 
knowledge of those branches which are so necessary for obtaining a livelihood 
in any business. It must be obvious, that without a thorough knowledge of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, the purposes of education aa'e not, in any im- 
portant degree, answered. And they would further suggest, that iu addition to 
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grammar and geography, now taught in tlie writing schools, snch of the higlier 
branches should be added as might be deemed most useful. 

"To effect an essential refbrm in our public school system, great expense must 
necessarily be incurred ; and your memorialists, who represert a large portion 
of the heads of fUinilles'of the city, would meet this increased expense with 
hearty encouragement. They need but the assurance , that the schools shall be 
adequate to the purposes of education, to stimulate them to unremitting efforts 
for tholr support and maintenance; and they feel confident that they would be 
met with corresponding efforts on the part of the Inhabitants of the city generally. 

" Yonr memorialists are convinced that the present is the time to commence 
this work of reform. Tbe amount which will be received fi-om the government, 
and devoted to education, will considerably alleviate the expense in the outset ; 
and tlie inhabitants of the city are now so well convinced of the necessity of ef- 
fort, that any appropriations for tills object would no doubt meet with tbelv 
approbation. 

■' George Baker, President. 

" Samtibl Tikgi.bt, Jr., Secretary." 

This memorial, replete witli just views, was received bj tlie city council 
with marked respect, and I'cfen-ed to a committee who Bubseqnently re- 
ported a plan for the improvement of the schools ; but the provisions of 
it being unsatisfactory, a second plan was presented, comprehending 
twelve primary, eight intermediate, and four upper schools — the primary 
to occupy the place of those now beariog that name, the intermediate to 
rank with grammar schools, and the "upper schools" to be practically 
equivalents for a high school. A salary bill was agreed upon, which, 
with the school plan, was Hent lo the board of aldermen for their concur- 
rence. By that body the schools were diminished to twenty, and the 
salaries reduced alxiut ten per cent. 

With these modifications the bill was returned to the common council, 
wlio refused to concur. After frequent meetings and protracted debates, 
with no appiosimaiion to unit^,the boaid ol aldeimen devised a plan 
embracing ten piimar^ schools, 'iii intermednte schools two upper 
schools, ind ttto schools for coloied children Ihis, when presented to 
tbe common council was \i ted down bj i laige majoiit\, and without 
an's final decision th^ mumcipil jcai closed 

Ihe fieling on the school question wia now strongei than ever. The 
election of aldei men and couiicilmen foi tbe jeai 1837 38 turned some- 
what upon this question, and resulted in retmning to tbe two boards a 
majoiitj in faioi ol an entiie reoiganizition of tbe public schools. 
Shoitlj iftei the oigamzition of the citj government a joint committee 
of both boards v, is appointed to take the subject of a new organization 
of the schools into consideration. A aiib-committee fiom this committee 
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visiteii Boston, Salem, Lowell and New Bedford to gain sncli informa- 
tion as might he helpful in arriving at correol conclusions. On their 
rtturn tliej' made a report to the city council as follows : 

"To The City Council o» the City op Pkovidbnce; 

"Tlie Committee appointed to tateluto conslclerntlou the expediency of a new 
organization of the public schools, beg leave to report: 

" That the important subject presented to the consideration of yoar committee, 
lias ever been one of great and constant interest. In no former period of our 
history, has it excited more universal attention than at the present time. In this 
coimtry, such has been the interest felt In the cause of education, that In aid of 
individual efforts, there have been legislative euaetments establishing public 
schools. 

" The true wealth of a community should always be deemed to be the mind 
and iBt«lligence of its children. Other treasures are as dross compared vrith 
this. By means of the public schools, the poor boy of to-day, the orphan 
perhaps, may become the man of influence of to-morrow, and what legacy so 
good, so IVanght witli lasting benefits as education ! 

" Our public schools should be sustained, if sustaineii at all, by a liberal 
policy. Neither the indigent nor the sick have liigher claims upon ns than the 
ignorant. On a subject of audi vital importance to this community, may we 
not reasonably indulge the hope, that it will yet become the ambition of its 
citizens to emulate each other in the good work. 

" The system of public InstrTiction in this country, generally commences at 
the age of four years. Whether it ought not to begin at an earlier period, is a 
question which has been more or less discussed. Certain it is, that the earliest 
moment should be seized tor Imparting moral and intellectual cuitui-e to the 
inflint mind. Experiments wliich have been made, show that instruction may 
be given at an age much earlier than that recognlEed for the admission of child- 
ren into our public schools. Whether it would be an improvement in the system 
of instruction adopted in this city, to create a certain number of infant schools, 
is a consideration worthy of public attention. The fl.'ee operation of our schools 
is doubtless impeded, and the instruction of the pupils greatly restricted, In 
consequence of the number of those who are continually entering the writing 
schools, with but a partial knowledge of the first rudiments. If infiint schools, 
for the benefit of children fl-ora the age of three to five years, were established, 
a positive advantage would be gained to the primary and writing schools. Many 
of us have spent an occasional liour in an Infant school. In those cradles of 
learning, the eye views nothing that is depraved ; the ear is there unassailed by 
by the language of impiety; a universal glow of pleasure is depicted on every 
countenance. ChUdi th m d h pp because they are instructed to be 

good. Into such sch 1 t du 1 liillren of the tenderest age, who 

beaome at once the ipi nts f kin In nd who are led along by gentle 

steps to the portals t f kn wled 

" To have good sch 1 it ry th j be provided with good teachers. 

We fear the office of t h will n ttaln to that rank in society which it 

ought, until it is rew ded I y th b t 11 in order that it may be coveted 
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by tlie best talents. For tlie purpose of improving tlieir pecuniary condition, 
ecliicated. men will ever be refidy to abandon a calling wliicli subjects tliem to 
severe duties, wWUout an adequate reward. Pay to teachers aomething more 
than the means of a bare snbstatence for tlielr labors, and tlietr sei-vices will be 
secured, theii" ambition stimulated, and yonr schools improved. 

f Every thing connected with education, should be made attractive to the 
child. The school-house, to which lie is accustomed to go, should be such aa to 
harmonize wltb the nature of his mind. In its exterior or interior aspect, it 
shonld never present a repulsive character. Instead of beiug unsightly and 
unclean, it should be the reverse. Oonsecvate the spot wbere jonr children 
are to spend so many bours of their existence, to good order, beauty of arrange- 
ment, and general neatness, and they will be grateful for the attention bestowed, 
and will be seen resorting there for pastime as well as for study. 

" In the opinion of your committee, it will be founcl eminently useful to estab- 
lish a superintendent of the public schools. In the plan of instruction herewith 
submitted for consideration, snch an officer is Incorporated. It must be obvious 
to every one, that an Individual well qualified for such a station, might carefully 
survey the whole ground, and understand from time to time ita actual condition. 
It should be the duty of such an officer, to have a knowledge of all the children 
in the city, especially those of the poorer classes. It would be within the sphere 
of his influence, to lead the minds of parents and guardians to a more compre- 
hensive sense of their duty. It should be his province to confer with the 
teachers, and to submit to the school committee a quarterly report, exhibiting 
the condition of the schools, and of all such matters relating to the general 
subject, as Its Importance would suggest. Create snch an ofllcer, with a salary 
sufBcient to enable him to devote his whole time to the duties of his office, and 
much will have been done towards sustaining the character of the plan of 
instrnctiou which may be adopted. 

"In conclusion, the committee offer the following resolutions ; 

" 1st. That tt Is expedient that the number of schools in this city be 
inweased to seventeen, not including the schools for children of color. 

"Sd. That It is expedient that said schools be of the following descriptions, 

" One high school, six gj'annnar and wilting schools, ten primaiy schools. 

" 3d. That in the opinion of the city council, no chDd ought to be admitted 
Into the primary schools at a less age than foui- years ; into the grammar and 
writing schools at a less age than seven years ; nor into the high school at a 
less age than twelve years, unless by special permission of the school com- 
mittee. 

"4th. That in the opinion of the city council, no pupil ought to remain in 
the high Bchool, longer than three years unless by special permission of the 
school committee and in no case unless the same is not full. 

"5th. Tliat In the opinion of the city council, the principal of the high 
school, should be paid one thousand dollars per annum ; the assistant teacher 
seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum; the masters of the grammar and 
writing schools, eight hundred doUars per annum ; two assistant female 
teachers, two hundred dollars per annum; the prhiclpals of the primary 
schools, two hundred and fifty dollars per aunum ; the assistant teachers, one 
hundred and seventy-live rtollar.s per annum. 
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" 6th. That iu the opiaion of the city council, it is expedient to cstablisli a 
superintendent of tte public schools. 

" 7th, That iu the opinion of the ctty coiirict!, the superintendent of the puhlic 
schools, should be paid a salary of eight hundred dollars per annum. 

"8th. That the high school should he institated for the purpose of fitting 
young men for college, and for pevftcting those who are not intended for a 
collegiate course of Btndy, in the branches of a good English education. 

" 9th. That It Is expedient that the high school shall be open for candidates 
ftom all the schools in the city, once a year, ■viz. : on the acxt 

succeeding the exhibition of the schools in i and that 

for adjnission Into the high school, candidates ft'om the public schools shall 
have preference over all others. 

" All of which is respectfidly submitted, 
" J. L. Hughes, 
Stephen T. Olney. 

HBNItT ANTnONY, 

Amhkust Eveuett, 
Sbth Padblfoed, 
James E. Bdtts, 
" September 25, 1837." 

This report, nhicli was printed anci widely distributed among tlie free- 
men of the city, was the signal for a renewal of the discussion, both of 
the advantages and disadvantages of a vecoiistruction of the public free 
school system, bringing out the strongest arguments of friends and 
opponents. These discussions were propitious. "The advocates of a 
new organization insisted on a radical change in the whole system. 
They asked for a new classification of the schools into primary and 
grammar schools, and a liigh school. They likewise urged the necessity 
of new plana for the instruction and supervision of the schools. Elabo- 
rate arguments were adduced to show that it wouhl be more economical 
for thg city to make liberal provisions for very good pnlilie schools, than 
to continue to expend small sums for very poor schools."* 

Conspicuous in these discussions and labors were .lohu L. Hughes and 
Simon Henrj- Greene, the foi'iiier a member of tlie school committee, 
and both members of the common, council. Hon. Seth Padelfoi-d, then 
also a member of the common council, and subsequently for fifteen 
j-ears a member of tlie scliool comiaillee, and always a devoted friend 
to popular education, rendered valuable services during this contest. 
These gentlemen, and others not named associated with them, succeeded 
in seruring the adoption of " A bill providing for a new organization 
and the future government of the public schools in the city of Provi- 
dence." The bill is here presented as an important part of tliis narrative : 

Bay, tliat their lioslility appears to 
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"An Obdikamce is relation to Public Schools. 

"Section 1, Be it ordained by the city council of tlie city of Providence, 
tliat from and after the 7th day of September, A. D. 1838, the number of public 
sclioola in said city sliall be seventeen; (not including schools for colored chil- 
dren,) and that aiud schools shall be of the following description, to vrit : one 
high school, six grammar and writing schools, ten primary schools. And that 
free Instruction shall be therein given to the cblLdreu of all the inhabitants of 
said city who may see fit to avail themselves thereof; subject only to the rules 
and regulations hereinafter contained and provided for. 

" Sec. 2. That each primary school shall be under the care of a principal, 
and one assistant teacher, and the rudiments of an English education shall tie 
taught therein. That each grammar and writing school shall be under the care 
of a master, and at least two female assistant teachers, or one male assistant 
teacher, at the discretion of tlie school committee ; and the ordinary branches of 
an English education sliall be taught therein. Tliat the high school shall be un- 
der the care of a preceptor, and one or moi-e assistant teachers, and thorough io- 
stractioQ shall be given therein In all the branches of a good English education; 
and instruction shall also be given therein to all the pupils whose parents or 
guardians may desire it, in all the prepai-atory branches ol a classical education. 

" Sec. 8. The high school shall not at any time contain more tlian two hun- 
dred pnpUs; of which nnraber, not more than one hundred shall be females, ex- 
cept when the number of male pupils shall be less than one hundred; in which 
case, an additional number of females may be admitted, nntil the school shall be 
filled, under such conditions as the school committee may prescribe. 

" Sec 4. That no child who shall not Jiave attained the age of four years, 
shall be admitted as a pupil into a primary school. 

" That no child who shall not have attained the age of seven years, shall he 
admitted as a pnpll into a gi'ammar and writing school, nor unless qualified im- 
mediately to enter upon the course of studies pursued therein. 

" That no child who shall not have attained the age of twelve yeare, sliall be 
admitted as a pnpil into the high school, nor unless qualified haiinediatelj to en- 
ter upon the course of studies pursued therein. That no pupil shall remain In 
the high school more than three years. 

" No child who shall not have attended a grammar and writing school for at 
least three years, shall be admitted to the high school when there is a sufficient 
number of candidates In the gramniar and wrifiBg schools qualified tor admission 
therein. But whenever thei-e shall not be asufficlent number of such candidates, 
any child over the age of twelve years, may, if qualified, be admitted for such 
time as the school committee may determine. 

" Sec. 6. That the school committee be, and they are hereby authorized and 
requested to appoint annually a superintendent of the public schools, who shall 
perform such duties in relation to the public schools as said committee may from 
time to time prescribe. Said superintendent to be subject to removal at any 
time by the school committee, in case of inability or mismanagement. 

"Sec. 0. That there shall be a public exhibition in the last week of each 
school year, in some place to be designated by the school committee, by so many 
pupils of the liighest class of each of the grammar and writing schools as may 
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be selected, in such manuev as tlie scliool coramitton slmll prescribe. There 
shall also be an annual public exiiibitiou by the gratluating class, and such other 
pupils of the lilgh school as may be selected by the school cfimmittee, or under 
their direction ; which exhibition shall take place on the Monday next preced- 
ing the first Wednesday In September. 

" Sec. 7. That the fli'st regalar term ol all the schools in each school year, 
shall commence on the Monday next succeeding the second Wednesday In Sep- 
tember. 

" Sec. 8. That there shall be two public schools maintained exclusively for 
the Instruction of colored children ; each of which shall be nnder the care of a 
principal, and also of an assistant teacher, whenever, in the opinion of the school 
committee, the services of sucli assistant may be necessary ; and that free In- 
struction shall be therein given in the ordinary branches of an English education, 
to the children of al! the colord Inhabitants of the city who may see flt to avail 
themselves thereof, subject only to the rules and regulations herein contained 
and provided ftir. 

" Sec. 9. That the following annual salaries shall be paid to the superintendent 
and instructors of the schools, respectively, in equal quarterly payments, to wit ; 

" To the superintendent, twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

" To the preceptor of the high school, twelve hnndred and fifty dollars, 

"To eachmftle assistant teaeherofthehigh school, sevenhundredandflfty dollars. 

"To each female assistant teacher of the high school, Ave hundred dollars. 

" To each master of a grammar and writing school, eight Imndred dollars. 

"To each male assistant teacher of a gi-ammar and wilting school, four hun- 
dred dollars. 

" To each female assistant teacher of a grammar and writing school, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. 

" To each principal of a primary school, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

"To each assistant teacher of aprimai^y school, two hundred dollars. 

" To each male principal of a school for colored children, five hnndred dollars. 

" To each female principal of a school for colored children, two hundred dollars. 

" To each male assistant teacher of a school for colored children, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

" To each female assistant teacher of a scliool for colored children, one hnn- 
dred and fifty dollars. , 

" Sec. 10. Thatallmoneysapproprtatedfor the support of the pnblio schools, 
shall be subject to the esclusive control of the school committee, who shall have 
full power to cause the same, or any pari^ thereof, to be expended in any manner 
which they may deem most advisable, for the benefit and welflu'e of the schools, 
excepting so much thereof as will be from time to time required tor the payment 
of the salaries established by this ordinance, and excepting also all such appro- 
priations as may be made for a specific purpose or purposes. S(dd committee 
shall also have fiill power and authority to alter, from time to time, as they may 
deem expedient, the bounds of the several school districts, in order to provide 
suitable locations for snch new schools as may hereafter be established by the 
city council, or to make a more equal apportionment of pupils to the several 
schools. It shall be their duty to see that the school houses and estates are 
kept in proper repair; to select and designate the best text books, and to pro- 
vide all such apparatus, and all other means of instruction for all the schools, as 
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may be necessaJ7 for keeping the same iu efficient operation, and for ennhling 
the pnpils to receive all the advantages thereft-om which it Is the Intention of 
this ordinance to provide and secure. Said committee shall have and esercLse 
a general discretionary power In aE matters and things relating to Hie public 
schools, wlilch are not specially provided for by this ordinance, or by the laws 
of this State, and not repugnant to said laws, or to the provisions of this or- 
dinance. 

" Sec. 11. That It shall be the duty of the aldermen and members of the com- 
mon council from each of the wards in the city, on or before the flrat Monday in 
May in each year, to recommend to the city council three candidates for election 
as members of the school^ committee for the ensuing municipal year, which 
recommendation shall be made by filing a list of the names of snch candidates In 
the office of the city clerk. 

"Sec. 12. That this ordinance be published three weeks soccesaively in the 
semi-weekly Morning Courier, Man^faetnTera' and Farmer^ Journal, and Repub- 
lican Herald. 

"Passed April 9, 1838. A true copy; wituoss, 

" RicnsED M, PiELD, City Clerk," 

Under this ordinance the primary and grammar schools went immedi- 
ately into operation. Subsequently an intermediate grade, such as 
recommended by the Mechanics' Association, was introduced. The 
high school, concerning which more wili be said hereafter, was at a 
latter day added, and gave completeness to the course of study. 

" Immediately after the adoption of this ordinance, the city council appointed 
a committee to examine all tl p hi' h 1 1 n and estates, and instructed 
them t'> report at an early d y hat alterati n and additions would he neces- 
sary Id order to carry the wh 1 y te mt ff t This committee pursuant 
to tlieir instructions, mad a tl ngl ninati of all the old school-houses, 
and reported that they v. all unlit f n their present condition, and 

were all either too small, t dll p 1 t d t b dly constructed to be worth 
repairing.' In June, 1838 an th j t ram tte was appointed, with instruc- 
tions to report plans for new school-houses, and also to present estimates of the 
cost of erecting them on the different plans which the committee might lay 
before the city council In connection with a bill recommending the appointment 
of a building committee. This recommendation was adopted, and the building 
committee were authorized to cause such of the present public school-houses 
to be removed or taken down, and such new school-houses to be erected and 
furnished, as may be necessary to carry Into full operation the provisions of the 
ordinance," 

Tills liberal provision was at once improved, and within two years 
thirteen new school-houses were completed. "The first day on which 
the new system went into operation, more than a thousand pupils 
entered the public schools who had never been to one before. All the 
rooms were soon so crowded that it became necessary to establish 
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Bclditiriniil primaiy scliools, and erect houses for tlieir iiceomniodation. 
Witliin two years the number of scliolare in the public schools was more 
than double that in attendance under the old sj-stem. The grammar 
schools were so full tli: t many pupils who were prepared to enter npon 
the course of etuilies therein pursued, could not be admitted." 

The first school committee chosen under the reorganization of 1838, 
comprised the following gentlemen : 

Samuel W. Bridgham, TJiomas C. HoppiQ, 

WilUam ApHn, Usher Parsons, 

WllUam C. Barker, Caleb Williams, 

Geor^ Curtis, Hezekiali Anthony, 

Moses B, Ives, Jesse Metcalf, 

Ro&ert H. Ives, Joseph Cady, 

William G. Goddard, Rlcliard E. Eddy, 

John !F, Plitllips, Joseph Veazie, 

Edward B. Hail, John S. Eddy, 

Thomas W. Borr, Nathan Tyler, 

Seth Padelford, Eufas Claggett, 

John L Hughes, John Ames, 

Thomas R. Hoklen, Amhei-at Eyerett, 

Mark Tucker, Thomas B, Ripley, 

Benjamin Clifford, Henry Antliony. 

This year the committee report that ■■ all the schools maintain a fair 
and respectable standing as at any former period, and though sus. 
ceptable of improvement still continue a source of much usefulness to 
the public." The nest two years the schools are reported as follows : 

1839. " The schools in the opinion of the committee, stiU maintain as fiiir 
and respectable standing as at any time heretofore. * * * Tlie schools 
are more numerously attended than at any former period ; more room is there- 
fore required. * * » The annual increase of scholars mast be expected to 
produce, correspondently, an annual increase of the expenses of the school." 

1840. '■ Much additional time and attention of the committee have been occu- 
pied, in the measures taken and pursued to carry into effect the revised plan of 
popular education adopted by the city council. The execution of that plan Is 
now in a great state of forwardness. All the schools have been visited and ex- 
amined every quarter agreeably to the rules and regulations of the committee. 
In the opinion of the committee very considerable general improvement has been 
recently made under the new system, and everj^hlng promises still further results 
favorable to the progress of useful knowledge and mora! discipline. * » * The 
committee deeming females to be preferable to males, for both principals and as- 
sistants in primary schocls,ancl tor assistants In the grammar schools, all teach- 
ers of those descriptions are now females. The character andrepntation of the 
schools are advancing, and thatthe confidence of the public in their usefulness is 
increasing, Is evinced by the extraordinary Increafie in the number of pupUs. 
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belong to the schools than at !i,iiy time aiuco their i 
far exceeds the increase of population." 



This year (1840,) the schools were deprived of another of their most 
reliable friends, by tbe death of Hon. Saniuel W. Bridgham, who 
departed this life on the morning of December 29th. He was gi-aduated 
at Brown University in 1794, and in 1828 was elected chancellor. He 
chose the law for his profession, was admitted to practice in 1796, and 
at the time of his decease was the oldest member at the bar in Khode 
Island. He was for several yeai-s attorney general, and speaker of the 
honse of representatives. At the organization of the city government 
of Providence in 1832, he was chosen mayor, to whifih office he was 
annnally re-elected for eight consecutive years. During the same period 
he was president of the school committee. Through a long life he 
maintained a character for integrity and probity which secured him the 
confidence of ail who knew him. The school committee, in a series of 
resolutions lamenting his death, say : "That while we pay a passing 
tribute to his exemplary virtues as a man, and to bis tried fidelity as a 
magistrate, we desire more especially to recognize the relation in which 
he stood to the committee, and to express our sense of the impartiality 
with whicli for many years he presided over its deliberations, and of tbe 
cordial and efficient service which he rendered to the cause of public 
edncation in this city." As a further mark of respect for his character 
and services, the committee voted to attend his funeral in a body, and 
ordered all tbe public schools of the citj' to be closed on that occasion. 
Tlie funeral took place on Thursday, December 31st, and was attended 
by the city government, bj- the bar, and by a large number of citizens 
desirous of testifying their respect for his memory. 

The report of the school committee for 1841 is minute in its details. 
Extracts from it are here copied, as showing the status of the schools 
at the close of the official year : 

"EKrOKT FOn 1841. 

" lu rendering the account of their proceedings for the past year, prescribed 
by law, the school conunittee have great pleaaore in being able to state to the 
city government, that our improved system of public education, so fiir as it lias 
been carried Into efibct, has answered the just expectations of its Mends, and 
has strongly reeonimencled itself to the public favor. The most satisfactory 
evidence of this is a large and continual increase of pupils in the schools. The 
pleasure which we take in making this communication is enhanced by the gratliy- 
ing assurance, that a portion of this system, d.eeiiied of very great importance, 
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and indtspensaMe to the best success of the other parts of the system, after 
great clelays, Is about to be reduced to practice, by the erection of a high school; 
which we hope to see In operation before the end. of another year, ample provi- 
sion, as It [s understood, having been made for tbe cost of the building. 

" In addition to the regular qaarterly meetiugs tor the visitation and examina- 
tion of the grammar schools, the committee have held nine adjourned, or special 
meetings in the course of this yeai-,-— five less than in the year preceding;-* 
difference which is explained by the unusual demand upon the time of the com- 
mittee in that year, for the consideration in detail, of anew code of by-laws and 
regulations, adapted to tlie changes that have been made hi our plan of education. 
The average attendance at the meetings has been twenty-two of the thirty mem- 
bers, who compose the committee. 

" The whole nnmber of school districts is six, and of schools nineteen, viz., 
six gi'ammar schools, twelve primary schools, and one school for colored cliildren, 
which combines the Instruction both of the grammar and primary schools. The 
grammar schools have been transfeired to the new and commodious buildings 
erected for thera, with the exception of the school in the second district, which 
remains In the old building. This building has undergone considerable repairs 
to render its occupation less inconvenient to scholars and teachers; and It is to be 
hoped, that before the end of the nest yeai', the new house now in contemplation, 
at the corner of Angell and Prospect streets, will be completed, and that thus 
the inhabitants of the second ward will equally participate in the improvements 
designed for the whole city. 

" In. consequence of a pressure of pupils upon some of the grammar schools, 
it was deemed necessary. In December laet, to apply to tbe city conncil for leave 
to make use of the ward-rooms, for school purposes ; and a portion of the pupils 
in the third, fifth and sixth districts, were placed in these rooms, under the 
charge of an additional assistant for each, and with the supervision of the prin- 
cipal teacher. In the third district, it is believed that the difficulty will be obvi- 
ated by the erection of a larger building In the second district, and by altering 
the boundaries of the two districts, so as to eqaalize the attendance in each. In 
tlie fifth district the pressure has so fki diminished, that the branch-school in the 
ward-iwtm has been discontinued and it is doubted whether it will be necessaiy 
to make use of the ward-ioom m the sixth district during the next quarter. 
It will be seen from this statement, that the attendance upon our schools is 
somewhat fluctuating, though the uamber of scholais is largely on the increase. 
The high school will, In part, pievent the accumulation which now takes place 
in the grammar schools, by withdrawing, at stated periods, a considerable por- 
tion of their scholars ; so that the buildings now erected for these schools may 
furnish the necessary accommodations for some years to come. But the time 
is probably not fin distant, when it will be thought advisable to devote the 
ward-rooms to the primary schools, some of which are already too much 
crowded. The occupation of these rooms, by classes intermediate between the 
primary and grammai' schools, will affbrd relief to the latter ; and may be found 
advantageous to both. 

"The primary school In India street having been removed to the new house in 
East street, the building in which it was kept has been pnt In good repair, and 
surrendered to the proprietor, Hon. Nicholas Brown, to whose liberality we haye 
been indebted for its occupation, without rent, for several years past. 
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"For tlie accommorliition of the fourtli a,Dd a part of tlie fitli district, a 
primary school was opened in Mathewsoii street ; and It lias recently, for greater 
convenience, been removed to the old school-house in Richmond street. 

" The whole number of scliool-liousea belonging to the cltj ia eleven. The 
school ft>r colored chUdren and. the primary school on Federal Hill, are kept in 
hired houses. 

" The number of teach i th I 1 ' f ■ty-three — seven males and 
thlrty-slx females; of whon it i du t i tl t y, although of course they 
manifest varions degrees of 11 h t k s a body, for the useful and 

Mthful discharge of their lab 1 dutl thy e entitled to great praise ; 
and, so fiir as we are able t p at f n u w observation, will compare 
honorably with teachers f th sum 1 th e places of New England, 

which are considered as ha ing n d th at t advances in public education. 

" In the course of the year several chajiges have been made among the teaciiers. 
In consequence of resignations; and it has become necessary to supply the 
places ot the grammar master In the second district, of two assistants in gram- 
mar schools, of two preceptresses of jfrimary schools, and of three assistants in 
the saine. 

" The whole number of scholars whose names have been entered on the books 
In the schools, during the last quarter, is 3i36, viz., 1363 In the primary schools, 
and ie23 in the grammar schools. The whole number at present belonging to 
the schools is 3035, viz., 167+ to the primary, and 1361 to the grammar schools. 
The whole number present at the lastquarterly esamlnations was 2701, viz., 1637 
in the primary, and 12B4 in the grammar schools. The average daily attendance 
in ail the schools is 2419, viz., 1260 In the primary, and 1150 in the grammar 
schools, leaving of coorse an average daily absence of 414 in the former, and of 
202 in the latter ; in other words, of 25 per cent, in the primary, and over 15 per 
cent, in the grammar schools. In the last annual report of the committee to 
the city government. It was stated, that at the quarterly examinations in May, 
1840, the number of pupils in attendance was 1077 ; which, when compared with 
the attendance at the examinations In May. 1841, already given, makes a gain in 
one year of 814. 

" In some of the best private schools, for larger children of both sexes, 
which we may adopt as standai-ds of comparison in this case, the amount of 
daily absences Is from ten to twelve per cent, of the whole number of pnpils ; 
which makes a difiference of from three to Ave per cent, against our gi'ammar 
schools. So large an amount of absences Is highly censurable, and can be 
justified by no excuses of sickness or necessity; and it becomes a matter of 
great regret and concern, that so many parents and guardians should thus under- 
value and throw away the liberal provisions for public education made by the 
city. Besides the detriment to ' the pupils, thus unwarrantably absenting them- 
selves, a serious injury is inflicted by them upou those who punctually and 
regularly attend the schools; by deraoglog the classification, and by iiiterrapt- 
ing the uniform progress in the same studies which are so essential to success, 
and without which t!ie best plans, and the most ample endowments may be set 
at nanght and rendered comparatively inefficient. The remedy for the evil 
complained of. Is with the people themselves. Such a thing as compulsory 
education forms no part of our legal system. When the extent of the duties 
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imposed on the scliool committee is cODsiflerecl it cannot be reasonably expected 
that they shoald undertake the additioanl task of going from house to house, to 
urge the delinquent to come in, and partake of the neglected advantages of pub- 
lic instruction. All that the members of the committee can do lu this way, they 
will do cheerfully ; bnt they must mainly depend upon the good sense and good 
feelinga of the mass of their fellow citizens for the just appi-eciatlon and hearty 
adoption of a school system, which teuiis, without partiality or exclusion, to 
the public welfiire, and is thus commended to the voluntary and cheerful support 
of the whole commnnlty. 

" It would be interestiag, if possible, to ascertain what portion of the youth- 
flil population of Providence' are receiving instruction in all the schools, both 
public and private. The number of children in this city between the ages of 
four and fifteen years, as nearly as It can i>e obtained from the census of the 
TJnlted States for 1840, is 6aG7. The whole number of scholars at present 
belonging to our public schools, ns before stated, is 3036, leaving 2232 children, 
a part of whom are receiving Instruction at private expense. A resolution was 
comniiinicatecl some time since by tlie committee, suggesting a small appropria- 
tion Ibr the expense of mating the requisite inquiry, but it received attention 
from only one branch of the city council. 

" The whole amount received from the city during the past year for the 
expenses of the public schools is f 12,377.07; from the State |S, 8 18. 20— total 
f 16,195.87. Of this amount $13,175 have been expended for Instruction, inciud- 
ing the compensation of the superintendent ; and 83,020.87 forrentjfueland other 
items, including about f 1,200 for repairs on school-houses, and for fixtnres. 
The expenditure of the city, as aforesaid, fV>r education is at the rate of f 1.834 
a qnarter, or 85.34 per annum for each scholar belonging to the schools. The 
rate In the city of Hew Torit, as appears by a recent statement. Is $5 per annum 
for each scholar. In Boston it is much larger ; and. In general, the expenses of 
the larger towns in Massachusetts, on the same account, are much greater in 
proportion to population than those of this city. Before the close of another 
year we hope to obtain more precise Information on the subject of the compara- 
tive cost of education in different places, and to communicate the same lu our 

" Under the new census of 1340 the sum to be received by this city from the 
State for public instruction will exceed 3fi,00O. 

" Considering all circumstances, the committee recommend that an appropria- 
tion of not less than $12,000 be made by the city council for school expenses in 
the ensuing year. 

" The annual return to the secretary of state, and also the certificate to the 
general treasurer, that the money received from the State has been expended in 
the prescribed manner, have been duly furnished, according to law. 

High School Buri,i>iNG Erected — The School. Estaik.i&he]?. 

From 1841 to 1844, was a. peiiorl of great interest to tlif fi-icnds of 
popular education. For more than twelve years a higl. school hod been 
contemplatedliythem as necessary togive completeness to the publicscliool 
system. "The difflculties encountered in establishing this school, and the 
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efforts made to prevent its going into operation, are niaUei's of rccorrle<i 
history, and wouid excite surprise did we not remember how slow Ima 
been the advance of all real improvements. It was opposed by some 
because it was aa ' aristocratic ' institution ; by otliers, ' because it was 
unconstitutional to tax property for a city college ; ' by others, ' be- 
cause it would educate cbildreii above worliing for their anpport ; ' and 
by still others, ' beeause a poor boy or girl would never be seen in it.' 
One writer, in a printed communication, went so far as to pronounce the 
proposed school an excrescence on the school system. Hut tlie major- 
ity of citizens did not recognize the validity of these objections." * Ailer 
surmounting numerous obstacles, tbeir will was expressed by the city 
government ordering a high school building to be erected. -j- A site, front- 
ing on Beneflt street, and bounded on the north by Angell street, and on 
the south by Waterman street, was purcbased. and a house fifty-six feet 
by seventy-sis feet put immediately under conti'aet. The basement (the 
front standing several feet above the level of the street,) contained a 
large room designed for lectures ami scientiiic experiments, office an<il 
private room for the superintendent, and a room for storage or 
otiier purposes. The second stoiy contained four rooms for the gn-ls' 
department. The third story was divided intc three apartments for the 
uses of the English and classical departments, and so aiTanged that 
when necessary they could be thrown into one. The entrance for girls 
was in front ; that for th<! boys on the north end. Ten or twelve years 
later, another entrance was provided at the south end of the building. 

But ihe spirit of hostility had not yet been effectually subdued. When 
the house was nearlj- completed, a second effort was -made to prevent the 
school going into operation. It was proposed by its opponents to con- 
vert the building into a city hall, a convenience then much needed. A 
petition addressed to the city council, praying for the repeal of that por- 
tion of the ordinance which established a high school, and to appropriate 
the new building to the purposes of a citj- hall, was circulated for signa- 
tures, but received so few that it was never presented. 

The question in its finalform.of schooler no school, excited lively dis- 
cussions ill private and in the public prints. The opponents of the measure 
produced their strong reasons with an earnestness that left no doubt oi 
their sincerity. On the other hand, the friends of the school rushed to 
the front, and fought its battle with a vigor that no opposition could re- 
press. The Providence Journal gave to the cause its powerful aid. "VV'e 

*FroTifleiiee Soliool Keport, 1S7B. p. H. 

t The qweBtlon hod previously heen put out to the prople and 'leoideni In the affirma- 
tive by a majority larger than the moat aangufue autielpated. 
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go for tlio acliools, and foi the high school," said the erlitor.* "We have 
seen nothing which induces u? to think that public opinion has changed 
upon this subject." Thiough the same medium "A Parent" said: 
" Should we give up the contemplated bigh school, and convert the edifice 
erected for its accommodation to some other purpose, we should, in my 
humble opinion, be greatly disgraced, and the language be justly applied 
to us, ' this man begun to build, but wa's not ablf (o finish.' I have, 
however, no fears for the result. I have confidence in m\ fellow citizens, 
to believe tb at they will carry forward what thei haie proposed to ac- 
complish, and that the school will soon be in sucte&sful operation, filled 
with the cheerful faces and glad hearts of oui youth ' 

Another writei-,t who had been active in the cause of public education, 
said : " The perversion of this new school house from the use for which 
it was intended, would be a virtual breach of good faith. The city gov- 
ernment has, at various periods of its existence, taken unwearied pains 
to ascertain the sentiments of the citizens upon the question of the high 
school. The reply of the citizens has been at all periods, in its favor ; 
and on the last trial, by a greater majority than ever before. They have 
repeatedly called for, and now confidently expect, the establishment of a 
high school. Let their expectations be met by a becoming respect for 
their opinions. At least, let nothing be done to defeat the object, with- 
out a new and formal appeal to the freemen, to be answered through the 
ballot boxes." 

In the discussion of the high school question, the friends of that fea- 
ture in our system of public education found an impoitaut auxiliary in 
Professor William Giles Goddard. He believed it tlio true policy of the 
city to give the greatest possible efflcieney to its schools, by providing 
such instruction as would prepare its youth for any course of life they 
might choose, whether agricnltural, mechanical, mercantile, scientific, or 
professional. In a series of thoughtful and well digested papers, printed 
in the Providence Journal, he recited the history of the high school move- 
ment from its inception, and then in strong, positive words, appealed to 
his fellow citizens to sustain it. 

The earnest and eloquent words of Professor Goddard were not lost 
upon a community so largely ripe to receive them. They served as a 
stimulus to exertions wbich were crowned witti complete success. On 
Monday, March 20th, 1843, the high school was opened with appropriate 
services. One hundred and sixtj^-four pupils were admitted during the 
year — eighty boys and eighty-four girls. The original design of the 
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school has been steadily pursned, and during tlie tliirty-llivee years of its 
esisteiice. upwards of forty-five hundred pupils have receii'ed instructiou 
within its walls. The policy of selecting teachers for the lower grades 
from its graduates, which was very early adopted, has been continued. 
All things else being equal, the high school graduate has received the 
pi'eference. Of more than thi'ee hundred teachers employed in 1876, a 
largo proportion were educated in this school. Thus, in the higher cul- 
ture and more esact training of those to whom the instruction of the 
young is intrusted, has the city, year by year, received back rich 
returus for the generous expenditures made. 

Ihe high school gives completeness to the system of public free in- 
struction, and its practical value is perhaps best seen in the thousands of 
its graduates who have engaged in the various industries which consti- 
tute the material prosperity of the State. 
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SUPERIKTENDENT OF PUBLIC ScHOOl.S ClIOSEN. 

Agreeably to the school ordinance of 1838, providing for a superin- 
tendent of public schools, the committee, in 1839, proceedeJ to fill that 
office. They made choice of Mr. Nathan Bishop, who had been a tutor 
in Brown Univeraity.* Mr. Bishop entered upon the duties of bis ofBce 
August 1st, which he discharged with great benefit to the schools, and to 
the entire satisfaction of the committee, until 1851, when he resigned to 
accept a similar position in Boston. The beneficial effect of this ap- 
pointment was reported to the common council by the school committee, 
May 28th, 1841, in the following words : " The labors of the superin- 
tendent have put a new face upon our business meetings. If the ques- 
tion was to be taken upon the abolition of this office or of the committee, 
there could be but little hesitation in saving the office with those who 
regard the best interests of public education." 

The experience of subsequent years was in conQrmation of the above 
expressed opinion. 

Mr. Bishop was succeeded by Mr. Samuel S, Greene, who brought to 
his work a large experience as a teacher in the Boston public schools. 
Among his earliest arrangements was one for bringing (he teachers of 
the various schools together, at stated times, to receive from him such 
instruction as might be of essential service to them in their daily work. 
He also suggested a normal class, to be formed out of such graduates 

ia eoiintiT to provlfle for a 
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of the schools as wished to become teachefs, in whicli they would " go 
through a systematic drill in the art of teaching," as an " important 
step forward in the elevation of our schools." He likewise commenced 
a course of written examinations as the best test of the qnality of the 
work done by pupils in the grammar schools — a conrse ttiat is still con- 
tinued, and producing excellent results, Mr. Greene discharged the 
duties of snperintenclent for four years with signal advantage to the 
public schools, and to the general interests of education in the city, 
when, having been appointed to a professorship in Brown University, he 



immediately on the resignation of Professor Greene, the present 
incumbent, Eev. Daniel Leach, D. D., was elected to the office, and for 
twenty-one years has performed the services devolved upon him with 
marked industry and singleness of purpose. During these years many 
imporfant changes have been made in methods of instruction, tending 
to elevate the character of the schools and to aitract attention to them 
from abroad. His reports have been much sought by educators in eveiy 
part of the country, for the important views and valuable hints they 
contain. 

In his first quarterly report Superintendent Leach recommended that 
provision be made for a " Mixed or Ungraded School," for a numerous 
class of children having too little education to be qualified to cuter the 
grammar schools, and too old to be willing to aitend the primary or 
intermediate schools. 

In his report for the next year (1856), the superintendent suggested 
" the propriety of having an annual course of lectures adapted to the 
higher classes In our schools, and those who have recently left them," 
showing, " by familiar illustrations, the intimate relation of science to 
art, and how every species of knowledge can be made productive, and 
so applied as to secure the greatest results." 

Instruction in physiology so far as necessary to give to the young a 
knowledge of the iYindamental laws of health, was also commended to 
the attention of the school committee, together with the introduction of 
sewing into the schools as an important element of female education. 
This latter suggestion was subsequently -ndopted. and for many years 
needle work has been successfully taught without detriment to the usual 
book studies. Already thousands of girls have left school with a com- 
petent knowledge of the use of the needle who could never have received 
the instruction at home, and hundreds are known, in consequence of this 
acquisition, to have obtained remunerative employment in the waj' of 
self-support. 
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Until the office of superintendent of public buiklinga was establiabed 
& few jears siuce, the superintendent of publiu schools, in addition to 
his ordinary duties, bad the caro of all the sebool-houaes, estates and 
school apparatus, and under the executive committee attended to making 
repairs and furnishing school-rooms with furniture, etc. 



Grades— Classification — Promotioks. 

Previous to tlie reorganization of 1828, the schools wore ungraded, 
and much of the time of the principals was employed in instructing 
young children in alphabet and other elementary lessons, an arrange- 
ment neither satisfactory nor economical. The reorganization of J838, 
suggested by the experience of ten years, provided for four grades of 
schools — primary, intermediate, grammar and high, and when the 
latter went into operation, the original idea of a public free school system 
was as well developed as the suggestions of a carefully tried method, 
and the light of the hour rendered possible. But this advance upon the 
past fell short of completeness. To make tliese grades answer best the 
purpose for which they were created, specific classification became 
necessary. On the recommendation of the superintendent such a classi- 
fication was made, and a uniform course of study in the corresponding 
classes of the same grade throughout the city, secured. 

When the grammar school-houses on Benefit, Pi'ospect, Arnold, Elm, 
Summer and Fountain streets were built, accommodations were provided 
in the fii-st slory of each for a primarj- and an intermediate school. The 
second storj' was thrown into one large hall, to be occupied by the gram- 
mar, or third grade pupils Theie soon a\eraged in each school 
about two hundred, undei the charge of i male piincipal and several 
female assistants who heard recitations in adjacent ante rooms. But 
this arrangement while aftoidmg some advantages, wis open to serioas 
objections. Ttie lar^e size of the loom enabled pupils remote from the 
principal's desk to e=!(,flpe his constant obseivation, and afforded them 
opportunity to sbiik studj without detection, while the noise and con- 
fusion caused by classes passing contmuallv to and fiom the recitation 
rooms, distracted attention, and tended to distuib the order of the 
school. It was belie\ ed that were this mass of pupils placed in separate 
rooms to the numbei of fifty or sixty m each, and each teacher made 
reaponsihle for her own room, better results would be obtained. As an 
experiment, the Benefit street and Elm street houses were altered, and 
the pupils graded and classified according to their attainments. This 
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succeeded so well, that oilier houses were altered to correspond, and in 
the building of new grammar scbnol -houses the same plau was pursued. 

The benefit derived from adopting the foregoing plaa, was soon ppr- 
ceptible, and attracted the attention of educators in our own Wtate and 
elsewhere, who visited the public schools to acquaint themselves with 
the Providence system. The State commissioner of pu!.>lic schools in 
Mb report to the legislature at its January session in 1859,' said: 
" During the interval between the winter and summer schools of the 
rnral districts, I visited all Ihe schools in the citi of Proiidence Aftei 
wards I made short visits to Boston and New 1 oik for the purpose of 
making myself better acquainted with the schools of those cities Tne 
results of these visits was such as to gi^e me incieased confldence in 
the system now established, and which has so long been in opeiation in 
this city. The changes which have been recentlj ma le in the ckssiflca 
tion and gradation of the schools, will add greatlj to then efflc eiicy 
and success. The friends of public scliools in all paits ol the Stale 
especially in the villages and larger towns in aitempling to impioie 
their schools, will do well to give the schools of Proiidenee a tdieful 
examination before they proceed far in then attempted mpiovement 
Following out this sj'stem, an exactness and unifoimit\ neiei before 
attained has been reached, and is scaicelj open to future modification 
certainly not to radical change. 

Another important method connected »*ith giadation and chssifica 
tion, is this :— that while promotions take place m the giammai schools 
semi-annually, and from the grammar schools to the high schoo! annualh 
every pupil in the former who can achance f later than his class is al 
lowed so to do, forestalling all cause for complaint that bright, studious 
pupils are compelled to wait the slow progress of idlers or dullards ; and 
as each by this course finds a stimulant to indiisiry, individuality is more 
distinctly developed.* 

The exactness with which this sj'stem of classification works, is seen 
in the following statement : The average age of the first or lowest grade 
of pupils in all the grammar schools in the city, is 1 1 years and i months ; 
the second grade, 12 years and 11 months ; the third grade, 13 yeai'S and 
11 months ; the fourth grade, 14 years and 11 months ; and the lowest, or 
entering grade in the high school, 16 years and 11 months, 

) te remavkaMy oomplete.'?.— flppor! U. S. 
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Impuovement in Spelltng. — G-EOGRAVHY.— Drawing.— Centennial 
Exhibition. 

About 18G0, the superintendent made an effort to improve the spelling 
in the public schools. By a "gronp method," as it maybe called, in tfo- 
cUiced first into a colored school, the most remarkable results were ob- 
tained. As the other schools entered heartily into the superintendent's 
views, the success became so marked as to attract attention and call 
forth encomiums from abroad.* Quarterly written examinations in 
this department have for many years been practised, which tend to 
strengthen the memory and ensure exactness. 

In the study of geography, a similar improvement has been made. 
Eveiy lesson recited is required to be illustrated with a map drawn by 
the pupil from memorj', upon tlie blackboard, showing the courses of 
rivers, mountain ranges, the location of the principal towns and cities, 
and other points of importance embraced in a topographical description. 
By this method the pupil obtains a clear pei'ception of the relation of 
different parts of a countrj' and of the world to each otheii. The skill 
and exactness thus acquired in free hand drawing, gives a charm to a study 
important, but usually dry ant) unattractive to the yoimg. To the Ehode 
Island department of the great Centennial Exhibition of 1876, at Phila- 
delphia, specimens of maps were sent from the Providence schools, drawn 
entirely from memory, which for accuracy and beauty of finish could 
scarcely have been surpassed had the pupils been permitted to copy from 
an atlas. In this line of free hand drawing the schools of Providence oc- 
cupy a foremost rank, f Accompanying these, were a large number of 
architectural and mechanical drawings and ornamental designs, made by 
pupils in the polytechnic school, as a part of their regular work. The 
specimens were finely executed, and many of them would have been 
creditable to a practised draughtsman. In the same connection were 

* " Tlie ProviilencB sohools hftve a lilgh oliaraoter for tlia nccnracy of tlieir spelling. 
One of tie profoflsora of Brown Oniverslty t«lii me that he notloefl omnrUeasnperlortty 
In this respect in stufleiits who had been educBtetl In the Provlaenco schools to those 
ertuottteiS elsewhere. There Is a colored intBi-meiliate school whose perfoiiiiances aro 
quite wonfleifol In this way. Mr. Northrop, the agent Of the board of education in 
Hassaohusetta, has mentioned In one of Ms repoits the fii.ot of setting the children in 
this school Beventy-flve of the hardest words ha conld find intheir spelling book, and of 
their being spelt without mlstalre. I aaw something of a similar kind myself."— Bfpori 
nf Bso. Dr. Fraser to thi ETtglUh Parliament, I3«e. 

t Walter Smith's system of drawing has been In tiroti need Into the public schools, and 
a teacher employed to give instruction. The lessons lake their appropriate place in 
school routine. 
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sent, ill neatly bound vokimes, a, large collection of papers compriaing 
writtea esaminations made in the customary way, in writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, histoi'y and music, showing the daily 
work of ail the schools, 

School Houses. — School Attendance. 

Commencing in 1800, as already seen, with four school- houses, the 
number has increased, as the growth of populaf n q 
in 1876. "Wliipple Hall" was purchased of tl p i 
which was added $450, paid to Dariua Allen an 1 & 
alterations and repairs. For the iirick school I 
the proprietors were paid 1892.50.* A school 1 
bnilt on " Transit lane," and another on the w t 1 
cost of $2,007 each. The price paid for the land on ' 
stood, was 1610. Between 1838 and 1844 Thomas E. Holden, Etlward 
P. Knowles, Joseph Cady, Henry Anthony, and Setli Padelford, under 
authority of the city council, supervised ihe building of a high school, 
sis grammar and six primary school-houses, at an aggregate cost of 
$100,060. The high schooi-house, including f5,500 paid f.-r the land, 
and 198.08 for curbing, grading, etc., cost $21,484.79. Of the thirty- 
seven houses since built, the best specimens of the primary and intermediate 
ai-e the Summer street, Messer street, Warren street and Jackson avenue ; 
and of the grammar, Doyle avenue, Thayer street, Federal street and 
Point street, all of which are tine specimens of school architecture. Of 
these, the Point street house covers the most ground, and presents a 
highly imposing appearance. The internal arrangements are such as to 
leave little or nothing to be desired. The annexation of the tenth ward 
to Providence, added seven school-houses to the previous number. Two 
have since been built. The assessors' valuation of school property, ex- 
clusive of houses and land in the tenth ward, is $714,380. 

For the first twelve years, after the schools were established the at- 
tendance rarely exceeded 800. From 1819 to 1827 the attendance ranged 
from 744 to 886, In 1836, the number reported attending the public 
schools was 1,456 ; the number attending no school, 1,604 ; while 3,235 
attended private schools. In 1828, the absences reported amounted to 
one-quarter of all the pupils registered. The average attendance that 
year was 1,000. In 1838, it was 1,717; in 1848, it had increased to 

» Tbo proprietovsbip ot "Whipple HaJi " was dlviaea into fifty tiglita, ut £100 old tenor 
(not £120 08 Inadveitently slated on page 137), or ft.lO.B '- lawful money," enoh. The 
brlct aolool-honea on. Meeting atveet, co ii prised elglity-flve rights at £3.10 each. 
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6,005; in 1858, tbe register showed an attendance of 7,257; in 18li8, 
the nnmbei: bad increased to 7,392. In 1875, the whole number regis- 
tered was 12,507. 

SCROOL Expenditures. — -Moual Supervision. 

The first appropriation made for the support of the public schools, 
was, as already related, $6,000. From that time, as the necessity for 
additional school accommodations was met, expenditures in this depart- 
ment advanced. In 1848, the cost of maintaining the schools was thirty 
per cent, of the whole city expenses. In ten years (1858), the propor- 
tion had diminished to fourteen per cent. In 1874, they were reduced to 
2.7 per cent, for school instruction, and including " general expenses," 
3.1 per cent. In few New England or other cities is the cost of ft'ee 
school education so low as in Providence. In Boston, the expense of 
the, public schools, is more than fifty per cent, greater. " No private 
academy or seminary can give to the children of this citj' an education 
BO thorough and advanced as our public schools furnish, at less than 
three or four times the cost now charged upon the public treasury ; nor, 
so far as is Itnown, does any other principal New England city receive 
larger or better I'eturns for its outlay." • 

By reference to preceding pages it will be seen how careful were the 
early guardians of the public schools to protect the morals of the young. 
They did not believe that dogmatic theology or sectarian peculiarities 
should constitute a part of public school instruction, but they did believe 
that every pupil should be intpressed with tlie value of a pure character, 
and taught that virtue and integrity as underlying principles of Chris- 
tianity,- were of higher moment than mere intellectual attainments. And 
in this unexceptionable spirit are the schools still supervised. 

Evening and Vacation Schools. 

Evening schools were commenced in I'rovidence in 1842, under the 
auspices of the Ministry-at-large, to meet a large class of wants not 
reached by the day schools, and were continued for thirteen years with 
gratifving success. In the meantime this class of schools attracted 
public attention, and in 1849 two were opened by the city, and with the 
exception of three winters (one during the war of the rebellion,) have 
been regularly continued to the present day. In 1856 they had attained 

'School Keport foi- 1S7S. 
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a popularity and usefulness that authorized their recognition as a part 
of the public sohool sj-stem. For eeveral years past the schools bave 
been seven in number, including a polytechnic school. The two schools 
Opened in IS-IS registered 210 pupils. In 1875 the total enrollment was 
2,228. The pupils embraced both sexes, none being received under 
twelve years of age. These schools have been found of great value in 
two respects: They withdraw from the streets five evenings in the 
week a large class of boys and girls who would otherwise be exposed 
to out-door temptations, and afford opportunities for acquiring an edu- 
cation to many operatives and otheis who by age and other causes are 
precluded attending tlie day schools. To the immigrant population, 
every year increasing in the city, these schools have proved an invalu- 
able blessing. In 1856 an additional school for girls was opened in the 
high school building, in which gratuitous instruction was given by super- 
intendent Leich and William G Ciosbi Theefflcieuej of these schools 
have commended them to the fiiends of education m difteient parts ot 
the State, and upwaids of fittj ha\e been established in difletent inanii- 
facturing villages * 

Vacation schools weie opened in 1871, for the beneht of chddren who 
dunng the summei vacation of the public schools remain m tbe city 
exposed dail^ to the dangeis and temptations of the uticets. Tbe 
pupds are mostlj of the primal^ and inteitnediategiade^ Thescbools 
■iie commenced about two weeks after the close of the public schools 
and closed one weeli pieMOuah to then opening in the autumn. The 
numbei of children eniolled in 1875 was 1,150 Besides the usual 
couise of studj, a laige amount of oial instiuction is guen for tbe 
pu pose of acquainting the pupils with the names tnd uses of the 
^•l^lou^ products of agiiLultuie and of maniitictuies, md also those 
which constitute the mam featuies of domestic and foieign commerce. 
By this process much useful knowledge is acquiied which school books 
do not furnish while at the same time, without an^ stiam upon tbe 
btain, tliei aie pleasantlj piepaung pupils foi the moie exact studies of 
the autumn teim 

Vwition schools, as connected vs ith oui pubhc school s\ stem, and 
cained on undei the supervision of the public school committee, are 
peculiar to Providence, Their snccess here has attracted the attention 
of educators and philanthrophists in othar principal cities of our country, 
aud it is believed that llie year is not far distant when the example here 
set, will be very generally adopted in all thickly populated places. 
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Music in the Schools, 



Mnsio " as an impoi-tant branch of learning," was introduced into flie 
public schools of Provitience, in 1844. The first male teacher was Mr. 
Jason White, the second Mr. Charles M. Clarke, and the tliird Mr. Seth 
Sumner. For a single year (18(i6,) a portion of the schools were placed 
under the charge of Mr, Walter S, Meade. The fourth teacher was Mr, 
Henry Carter, who was succeeded hy the present incumbent, Mr, Benja- 
min W. Hood, As the duties of the principal from year to year 
Increased, female assistants to take charge of the lower grades of school, 
were appointed. These have been EHaa Lewis, Charlotte 0, Doj'le, 
(resigned in 1875,) Mary E. Rawson, Charlotte It. Hoswell and Sarah 
M. I'armer. Mrs. Eawson and Miss Farmer are the present assistant". 

Under the several successive principals and assistants above named, 
constant and satisfactory j)rogres8 in the Isnowledge of music has been 
made, and the study found to be helpfni rather than a liindrance to other 
studies. The eoui-se of instruction is substantially tbis : In the lowest 
grade of the primary schools rote singing is principally practised, with 
a few characters given to the pupils, acquainting thum with the staif, 
names of lines, spaces, notes and rests. In the next higher grade, 
reading notes and singing by note is added to rot-e singing. The inter- 
mediate grade is drilled, in singing by note, and receives instruction in 
rhythm. In the grammar schools the pupils are taugiit music in two 
parts, and as they advance to higher grades (the high school) they are 
taught more elaborate music, at the game time paying attention to quality 
of tone and exactness of time. At an exhibition of grammar school 
pupils in Music Hall, in 1875, nnder the direction of Mr. Hood, they 
showed a thorongliness in culture that drew forth unqualified commenda- 
tion. The musie was of a more dilficult character than is usnally heard in 
public schools, and the time and rendition were so e.xact as to excite the sur- 
prise of the large andience present. The annual exhibition of the higli 
school pupils, wh'ch for many years has filled Music Hall to its entire 
capacity with interested friends, bas, in the fine music of the occasion, 
furnished au attraction second only to the essays and forensic efforts of 
the graduating classes. The study of music, however, has been for its 
advantages as a vocal drill and for its practical utility in other respects, 
rather than for display ; and at no time have other studies been euriailed 
or suspended for its advantage. The specimens of musical composition, 
eUewhei'e referred to, sent by the schools to the Centennial Exhibition, 
are proofs of the thorough instruction given, and of the progress made 
in the study as a science. 
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> Secretaries op the Sohooi. Committke ■ — -Staniiini 



The successive presidents of tiie school committee have been as 
follows : 

Rev. Asa Messer, 
Hon. Samuel W. Bridgham, 
Thomas W. Dorr, Esq., 
Hon. Thomas W, Bui^ess, 
Hon. Amos C. Barstow, 
Hon. Walter R. Danforth, 
Hon. Edward P. Koowles, 
Hon. James Y. Smith, 
Hon. William M. Eodmaii, 
Hon. Jabez C. Knight, 
Hon. Thomas A. Doylo, 
Hon. George L. Claj-ke, - 
Hon. Thomas A. Doyle, 
Rev. Henry W. Rugg, 

All the above nameii gentlemen, except Rev. Mr. Eiigg, were ex-officio 
membei's of the school committee, and from 133-2 to 1875, it had been 
customary to elect tiie maj'or to preside over the deliberations of that 
bo<1y. 

The secretaries of the board have been Walter E. Danforth, Georgo 
Curtis, Eobeit H. Ives, William Aplin, Edward R. Young, Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Reuben A. Guild, Amos M. Bowen, and Sarah H. Ballou, 
the present incumbent. 

The standing committees are ten in number, viz.: executive com- 
mittee, committee on qualifications, committee on high school, committee 
on evening schools, committee on music, committee on drawing and 
penmanship, committee on finance, committee on by-laws, committee on 
vacation schools, committee on tesl^books. 
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School IlYGiEHii;. — Ventilation — Bit. Leach's Svstem, 

In the early period of public schools in Providence, little attention 
was paid to the Lygiene of the school-room, and particularly to ventila- 
tion in its relation to health. For twenty-five or thirty years after the 
schools were established, open tire-places (the best kind of ventilation,) 
were in vogue, and these with the fresh air forcing its way throngii the 
crannies of windows, doors and floors, prevented an accumulation 
of impure atmosphere noticeable as detrimental to the health of 
pupils ; and it was only when anthracite coal was introduced as a fuel. 
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throwing a portion of its iinconsumed gas into the room, consuming its 
oxj-gen, and by the drj-tiess of the atmosphere accelerating the oalflow 
of insensible perspiration from the human body, that improvement in 
the conslruction of school-houses came to be considered necessary. 

The first advance upon the past was made between 1838 and 1842, 
when tile new primary and intermediate, grammar and higji school 
buildings were erected. But even in these dependence was placed solely 
on lowering tbe upper sasbes of windows and a small trap opening in 
the ceiling of the room for the escape of heated air into the attic of the 
, bnilding, to escape again through a small oriole window. Such was the 
kind of ventdaiion provided for the high school until within a few years, 
when a Robinson apparatus was applied to a single room, and for the 
first time direct communication by a ventiduct was had with the external 
air. Previously to tiiia the grammar schools had been partially relieved 
by the nse of Emerson's ventilators, but in all the old primary and inter- 
mediate buildings teachers and pupils continued to suffer ftom breathing 
me phi tic air. 

To the need of better ventilation, and to other causes injuriously 
affecting health, the superintendent at different times called attention, 
and in 1870 a special committee made a report to the school board on 
"Health in relation to Education," in which the aame need was urged. 
Perfect ventilation, it was said, should be secured " at whatever pecuni- 
ary cost," To this Should be added such an arrangement of seats in 
the school-room as would " secure pupils tVom the discomfort of sitting 
facing the light, or of suffering the dazale of cross-lights," which strain 
the optic nerve, and affect the brain Shorter and less exhaustive 
lessons for pupils troubled with myop a oi neai aightedness and phj sical 
exercise as a part of the diih routine ol t!ie school weie recommen led 
as helps in securing stiong health; and thoiougtily cultured holies 
and minds." 

No marked oppoitumty foi improvement occunei until the eiec'ion 
of the Thayer stieet giammai school house in 1867, whi,n the supeiin 
tendent of schools was authonzed to introduce a sjftem in\ented b^ 
him in 1864, while emplo3ed h\ the Massichusetts Boaid of Lducation 
to examine into the lof\tion and construction of school houses in that 
State. It consist* of foui ventiducts oi 'shafts in the buildmg e^.tend 
ing from the cellar thiongh the loof Tiie dimensions of these shafts 
are 4 J by 3^ feet ind made perfectly smooth There are two openings 
from 6ach room into one of these \entiducts 5 feet by 2 feet one it the 
bottom, 1 bo other clo&e to the ceding Ihe tempeiatuie m the tenti 
duct is raised several degrees higher th in il is in the school rooms This 
is absolutely necessai^ to success The hi^hoi the tempeiatuie, the 
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more effective the ventilation. The beat may be applied liy means of & 
smoke pipe, bj' ^i steam radiator, by gas, or by a small stove at the 
bottom. In this house a sfove is used whenever the condition of the 
atmosphere requires. 

The success of this system has been so complete, that aftev a session 
of two hours or more, there is no perceptible difference in the quality of 
the air in the rooms or out. The same system was subsequently applied 
to the Warren street primary and intermediate school building, with 
equal success. Since then, in the erection of new school-houaes, venti- 
lation has received the attention its importance demands, and pure air 
in sufficient quantity obtained. 

Several years ago, the euperlntendent devised another plan of an 
economical character, for relieving school rooms of foul air that have no 
adequate means of ventilation, and upon which it is inespedient to lay 
out any considerable sums. As an experiment it was applied to two 
rooms in the East street school-house. The plan embraces four openings 
of suitable length and width, two on each side of the room and opposite 
each other; the upper openings being about one foot below the ceiling, 
and the lower ones near the floor. Into each of these openings is inserted 
a frame of slats, placed at a very acute angle, — the upper ones forcing the 
inflowing current directly against the ceiling, causing its rapid difTUslon 
through the upper atmosphere of the room, without detriment to the com- 
foi't of the pupils. This fact was satisfactorily determined by very accurate 
chemical tests. The slats above mentioned should be about one foot in 
width, one-fourth of an inch thick, and not more than three-eighths of an 
inch apart. 

These openinga are covered with slides moved at will, and held in 
place by weights suspended over pulleys. The slides enable the teacher 
to regulate the Inflow of pure air, ao as to preserve uniformity in quan- 
tity, whatever may be the force of the wind. The lower openings aie 
used only for espelling the noxious air which at times forms a stratum 
near the floor. But one of the openings is used at a time, and that 
opposite the direction of the wind. 

Tbis description is enough to give a general idea of the plan of ven- 
tilation which has been on trial nearly three years. According to thi 
testimony of the teachers, it has been entirely successful. A pure air 
has been obtained, and the use of open windows for ventilation has been 
entirely superseded. 

Gentlemen interested in the subject of ventilation who have visited the 
East street school have borne testimony to the purity of the air in theae 
rooms, and to the wide awake appearance of the children ; and they have 
been equally emphatic in stating the foul condition of the air in the 
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other rooms, and its unmistakeable eifects upon the children, even 
though the windows were lowered more than it was safe to have them. 

Recently, a number of medical sanitanana* esamined into the work- 
ings of this system, and in a valuable report on the Hygiene of the 
scbool room, give it their hearty sanction. They say : " The system, 
which we have carefully investigated, possesses the following advantages 
over its competitors, which seem to us strong ones : It is cheap and 
readily applied to any building, old or new. It is independent of light 
supply and directly under the control of the teacher of the room. It has 
donble apertures for entrance of fresh and exit of exhausted air, close to 
both floor and ceiling. By the upward angle of the broad slats, compos- 
ing the entiy flue, the air is directed away Irom the floor and' ground cur- 
rents avoided. Bj' the close proximity of the slats to each otbei', the air 
enters the room in thin sheets, in which condition it mixes with and is 
heated by that which it meets with greater ease than if projected into 
the apartment in one mass. We believe that the method applied in 
East street combines more valuable features than any other which has 
fallen under our notice. It therefore gives us great pleasure to express 
our hearty approval of this system." 

This plan admits of various modifications, and can be applied to windows 
when tlie original method would be less convenient and more expensive. 
In this way it has been successfully used in school-rooms, hospital and 
other buildings. The inventor having neglected to take out a patent, 
while he has freely explained it to inquirers, the prineiplo has been used 
by persons in ditferent parts of the country, and claimed to be original 
with them ; and this since it was applied to the East street school-house 
in 1873 ! 

According to the most approved authorities, the laws of health demand 
for each pupil at least twenty-Dve square feet of standing room, and not 
less than two hundred and forty cubic feet of pure air per hour. Three 
hundred feet would be better. In the erection of new school-houaes, 
and in the alteration of old ones, these conditions snould be observed. 

The Close. 

It has been a favorable eircumstancb in the history of the public 
schools, that the successive chief magistrates of Providence have been 
their helpful friends. Both in their private and official character they 
have given them unqualified support, and sanctioned liberal appropria- 
tions for their support. His Honor, Mayor Doyle, whose long connec. 

■"William F. HutoliliiHon, M. D., WiUiam H, TraTor, M. D., J, Morrow, M. D., L. H. Col. 
Ea., Oliver U. WigSin, M, D. 
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tion with tliem as a meiiiber of the school committee has mafle him 
familiar with their wants, represented the spii'it of his predecessors no less 
than his own, when at the dedication of the Thaj^er street grammar 
school-house in 1868, he said: "Asa representative of the common 
school, I have felt a deep interest in whatever relates to the cause of 
free education ; and as a member of the city government, I have advo- 
cated a liberal policy towards this most important department of the 
municipality." And again, when at the dedication of the Hughes gram- 
mar school-house, In 1870, he said: " Fellow citizens, before we unite 
in singing the dedication hymn, let me, as your representative, speaking 
in your behalf, utter the wish and the hope that the day is far distant 
when a narrow and a contracted policy sliall rnle tbe councils of tliis 
city in regard to common school education. Be the day far distant 
when, in the eyes of the city representatives, her' highways, her lamps, 
her other departments, will be of more consequence than the education 
of her youth. When that day arrives, darkness will have settled upon 
this city." 

From 1800 to 1828, there was but little apparent change in methods 
of instruction. The school routine was each successive year essentially 
the same. Teaching was more mechanical than intellectual. The author 
of the text-book had done alt thenecessary thinking, and the teaclier who 
could instruct only with book in hand, and determine the correctness of 
a pupil's answer only by reference to it, and who like a sailor adrift in 
a long-boat without oars or sail, would be helplessly afloat without it, 
was considered sufficiently qualiflod for his ofilce. New and better meth- 
ods were not thought of. Progress beyond the stereotype lesson was not 
expected in the schools. Professor Goddard, in one of his admirable 
papers in support of the high school, printed in 1839, says : " I was a 
pupil in one of them more than thirty years ago, and in comparing the 
school which I then attended with the schools which now exist, I am un- 
able to note any signal improvement— none, certainly, at all answerable 
to the demands of the present time, or to the improvement which, in 
parallel institutions, has been accomplished elsewhere." 

But that period is not to be undervalued. That day of small things 
is not to be despised. The friends of free school education builded as 
well as they knew. They gave out all the light they had received, and 
theiv earnest, persistent labors prepared the way for better things to 
come. Gradually advances were made. Under the reform of J828, an 
encouraging change was perceived. In tlie ten years following a clearer 
insight into the wants of the schools was obtained. In 1847, the com- 
mittee couid say of the schools : •' We believe that they rank at the 
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present moment, with tiie very best public schools in tbe country." TLe 
next year they said : " Tlie great cause for congratulHtion in regard to 
our sehool system, in the opinion of your committee, ia that we have be- 
gun well, and have laid a good foundation. We shall never be obliged 
to tear down, but only to build higher. The base is firm enough and 
broad enough to support the loftiest superstructure. Our future progress 
will uot require a change, but merely a development of principles." 

From that time forward the annual reports have tieeu records of im- 
provement. With no blind devolion to the past, the schools, in methods 
of instruction, have kept abreast with the times, and whatever experience 
has proved to be of practical worth has been adopted. The written ex- 
aminations for 1876 show a higher scliolarahip for the schools of Provi- 
dence than they have ever before attained. This result was obtained, 
not by any forcing process but by the faithfulness of teachers and the 
healthful industry of pupils. In the grammar schools, improved methods 
in teaching arithmetic, geography, grammar and history, have enabled 
scholars to accomplish in a single term, what formerly would have been 
impossible. In the high school the course of study has been, in succes- 
sive years, adapted to the practical needs of pupils intending to become 
teachers, or designing to enter different departments of business. The 
advantages of this comprehensive system of education, are seen alike in 
tbe pulpit, at the bar, in the school-room, in the halls of science, in the 
office of tbe civil engineer, in the improved products of the manufactory, 
in the skilled labor and inventive genius of the machine shop, in intelli- 
gent horticulture, and in the successful enterprise of trade and commerce. 

That tbe system of public education devised in the reconstruction of 
1839, and brought step by step to its present state of perfection, is sus- 
ceptible of further advancement is undoubtedly true. In the century 
upon which the schools have now entered, the true relations of the home 
to them will come to be better understood, and the cordial cooperation 
of parents with teachers will become more general. A stronger stress 
will be laid upon primary instruction, and the wisdom of placing chil- 
dren at the most impressible age under the molding hand and mind of 
teachers of broad culture and large experience, will be acknowledged and 
become therule. Fe wer pupils willbe assigned to a teacher in all theschools, 
so that tho=ie slow to apprehend can receive the personal attention that 
class instruction forbids. Smaller and more inexpensive school-houses 
will be built, as increased accommodations shall be required, avoiding 
thereby the evils which spi-ing from massing large numbers of children 
Duder one loof. The laws of health will be more carefully studied, and 
in the construction of school-houses rigidly enforced. Aptitude for 
14 
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teac!)ing not less tlmn competent literary qualifications, will more than 
ever gui<le in Ibc selection of teacliers. Changes in courses of study 
and in methods of instruction, to harmonize with the ever-changing con- 
dition and new wants of society, will be made. Plans tending to create 
an aristocracy in education by limiting free instruction to grammar 
school studies, will be repudiated as consistent only with monarchical 
institutiouB, and as antagonistic to the spii'it of a re(>ublic. The duty 
of the appropriate authorities to see that every child in the community 
is educated, will be made paramount. Methods of supervising schools 
adapted to the progress of the age, will be devised, and eveiy influence 
which a liberal, just and statesman-like policy can bring into activity, 
will be employed in carrj ing forward to the highest ideal of perfection 
the free school system of 1876. Such is our prediction. 

In closing this brief history of the progress of public free school 
education in Providence, from the crysialization of the thought in 1767 
to the present lime, words recently spoken in another connection, may 
not be considered inappropriate : 

" Our schools are among Ihe most attractive institutions of our city. 
Enteiprise, capital and a better population are drawn to it by the 
superior advantages they afford for the education of the j-oung, and by 
the reputation which intelligence and culture always give to a communitj'. 
The enlightened spirit in which thej' hsvve been conducted, and the 
liberal support they have ever received, has enabled them not only to 
give tone to the educational sentiment of the State, but to maintain a 
front rank with other States ia educational progress. No city in the 
country has stronger reasons for so fostering public schools as that their 
influence shall be perceptible among every class of the population, than 
our own. Her varied industries demand intelligent labor such as the 
schools only can provide. Her inBuence in State and Nation is to be 
perpetuated by the potency of mind which has received its development 
and culture in her educational institutions. Let it be the wisdom of the 
future as it has been of the past, to render them all the support that the 
broadest views of public free education shall require, ov that can honor 
the Rhode Island name." 



iCiiiiATA.— Pagu 137. For Captain Jolin Whipple read Cupta,iii Joacpli Wliipplo. 
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UNIVERSITY GRAMMAU SCHOOL. 



Turs is undoubtedly the oldest institution of learning in the State, not 
excepting even the University, of which it was the germ and origin, 
in the month of April, 1764, the Eev. James Manning, afterwards the 
distinguished president of Rhode Island College, removed with his 
family to the town of Warren, and at once opened a Latin Schooi, with 
a view to the beginning of college instruction. During the latter part of 
the. year he was chosen pastor of a church, which had been organized 
mainly through his instrumentality. The following year, 1765, he was 
formally chosen president of the infant college. He thus sustained the 
threefold relation of president, pastor and principal. The first com- 
mencemeot of the college, now Brown University, was held in Warren 
iu 1 4^9, at wliich seven young men were graduated, most of whom had 
been trained by Manning in the Latin School. In the contest that after- 
wards ensued for the final location of the College, I'rovidence was 
successful, and the foundations for the College Building, now called 
"University Hall," were accordingly laid on College Hill, Providence, 
in May, 1770. Meanwhile instruction was given in the npperpartof 
the " Brick School- house," bo called, on Meeting street, the CoHege 
occupying one chamber, and the Latin School the other. This school- 
house, as appears from SStapies' Annals of Providence, was built during 
the year 1763, partlj' by the town and partly by subscription. By this 
compound arrangement the town owned the lower story, while the upper 
story was owned by the subscribers, among whom the frieuds and 
guardians of the College and the Latin School were lai'gely n 
This was in tlie days of beginnings, or small things. 

The frst allusion that we find concerning the Latin or Gvt 
School, after its removal from Waiien, appears in the" Gazette in eon- 
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ncctioii with an account o£ the college commencement For 1770, this 
being the first commeneemout held in Pi'ovidence. " The liHsiness of 
the day being concluded, and before the assembly broke up, a piece from 
Homer was pronoiiueecl by Master Billy Kdwards, one of the Grammar 
School boys, not nine years old." This Edwards was a son of the Kev. 
Morgan Edwards, one of the pvinoipal founders of the college. He 
was graduated in 1776, at the early age, it appears, of fourteen. In 
1772 the School was removed to a room on the lower floor of the new 
college edifice, the president, as appear 8 from the following advertise- 
ment in the Gazette, still retaining charge of the same, in cunnectioti 
with bis other duties ; — 

"Whereas several gentlemen have requested me to take and etlncate their 
soas, tills may Inform them, and others disposed to put their ohildrea under my 
care, that the Latin School is now removed, and set ap in the College edifice ; 
where proper attention shall be given, by a master duLy qualified, and those 
found to be the most effectual methods to obtain a competent knowledge of 
Grammar, steadily pursued. At the same time, Spelling, Bending, and speaking 
English with propriety, will be particularly attended to. Any who choose their 
sons should board in commons, may be accommodated at the same rate with the 
students, six shillings per week being the price. And I flatter myself that such 
attention will be paid to their learning and morals, as will entirely satisfy all 
who may send their children. All books for the school, as well as the classical 
authors read in College, may be had, at the lowest rate, of the subscriber. 

James Manning. 

Providence, Jnly 10, 1773." 

In the following year, May 20, 1773, President Manning thus writes 
to his friend and correspondent, Rev. John Ryland, of Northampton, 
England: "I have a Latin School under my care, taught by one of 
our graduates, of about twenty boys." This graduate was the Rev. 
Ebeoezer David, of the class of 1772, a most accurate and excellent 
teacher, whom the Hon. Judge Howell, who for many years was 
associated with President Manning as Assistant Tutor and Professor, 
always claimed the honor of having instructed. How long be continued 
in charge of the school we are not informed. Probably until ttie break- 
ing out of the Revolutionary War. In Judge Pitman's address before 
the Alumni Association of Brown University, we find the following 
paragraph: — "In 1774, fifteen entered the Freshman Class; eight of 
them were from tlie Latin School in Providence, under the tuition of the 
Rev. Ebenezer David, of the class of 1772, one of the best instructors," 
says Mr. William Wilkinson, who was one of the eight, '■ that 1 have 
ever knoww." The next mention of the school appears in the Gazette 
for 1776, as follows:— 
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" AGraraiaar Si:hool was opened in the school-room within the College ediflce 
on Monday the llth instant, in which the same mode of teaching the Learned 
Languages Is pursued, which has given such great satisfaction to the inhabi- 
tants of this town- The scholars are also instructed in Spelling, Reading and 
Spealiing the English language with propriety, as well as in Writing and Aritli- 
metic, such part of their time as their parents or guardians direct. 

" College Libraiy, Mai'ch 22, 1776." 

Uni-ler date of November 8, 1773, President Manning, in renewing 
his coi'respontience witii Rev. Dr. Stennett, of London, wliich had been 
internipted during the war of tlie revolution, thus writes : " I have tlie 
assistance of a Tuior, and a Grammar Master keeps school in the 
College ediflee." Tliis was the late William Wilkinson, of Providence, 
who had just graduated at the commencement in September. In another 
letter Manning adds : — " He is a good Master. The School is nearly up 
to twenty." Mr. Wilkinson retained his position as principal of the 
school eleven years, duriug which time he prepared many young men 
for a collpgiate course, and trained them for the responsible and active 
duties of life. Among his pupils may be mentioned the names of Hon. 
Samuel Eddy, LL. D., JSecretary of State and Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, Hon. James Bnrrill, LL. D., United States 
Senator, Hon. James Fenner,LL. D., United States Senator and also 
Governor of the State, and His Honor Samuel W. Bridgham, first Mayor 
of Providence. In connection with his deities as principal he wag also 
librarian of the college, residing with his family in rooms in the college 
building. He died in May, 1852, at the advanced age of ninety -two. 
For many yeai-s he presided over the Masonic Instilulion in Rliode 
Island, as Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, Grand High Priest of the 
Grand Chapter, and Grand Commander of ihe Grand Coinmandery of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. A fine portrait of him has recently 
been placed in Masons Hall, by his surviving daughter, Mrs. Tibbits. 

In 1786, the School was removed from the College edifice, back to 
the Brick School House on Meeting Street, as appears from the follow- 
ing advertisement, publislied in the Gazette : — 

" William Wilkinson informs the public, that by the advice of the School 
Committee,, he proposes removing his School from the College edifice, on Mon- 
day nest, to the Brick School House; and sensible of the many advantages 
resulting from a proper method of instruction in the English language, he has, 
by the Committee's approbation, associated with him Mr. Asa Learned, as an 
English instructor. Those gentlemen and ladies who may wish to employ them 
in the several branches of Greek, Latin and English languages taught gramma- 
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ticallf, Arithmetic and Writing, may aepeiid on tlie utmost attention being 
paid to their cMldren, Greek and Latin at twenty-four shillings per quarter; 
Bngiish at sixteen shillings. 



3 Learned. 



Providence, October 20, 1736." 



The first mention of the school in the records of the corporation of the 
University, appears under tiate of September 4, 1794, as follows : — 

"Voted. Thatthe President use ills Influenceto establish a gi-aniraar school 
in this town, asanappendage to the college, to be under the immediate visitation 
of the President and the general inspection of the town's school committee, and 
that the President also procure a suitable master for such school," 

In accordance with the foregoing vote the school was again eatabiished 
in the college. In a recent notice of the late Hon. Philip Alien, a grad- 
uate in the class of 1803, it is stated that he was '-prepared for college 
in the Latin School, tUea kept in the northwest corner room of the lower 
story of the old college building, by Jeremiah Chaplin, afterwards Pres- 
ident of Wateri'ilie College.;' Under date of September 7, 1809, we iind 
upon the records of the Corporation the following ; — 

"Voted. That a suitable building in which to keep a Gi-ammar School, be 
erected on the college lands, provided a sum sufficient to defray the expense of 
erecting said building can be raised by subscription ; that said school be under 
the management and control of the President of the College ; and that Thomas 
F. Ives, Moses Lippitt, and Thomas Lloyd Halsey, Esqrs., be a committee to 
raise said sum and cause said building to be erected; and that they erect the 
same on the west line of the Steward's garden." 

"Voted. That tlie President be anthorized to procure a Master to teach the 
Grammar School ordered at this meeting, and that if a sufficient sum be not 
ndsed from the scholars to pay the salary of the Master, the deficiency be paid 
out of the funds ol the University." 

In accordance with the foregoing instructions the committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Ives, Lippitt and Halsey, proceeded at once to procure 
subscriptions, and to erect a house suitable for the purpose in view, di- 
rectly opposite the present Mansion House on College street. It was 
built of brick, twenty-four by thiity-three feet, and two stories in height. 
The whole expense was fifteen hundred dollars, which amount was ob- 
tained from one hundred and eighteen persona, mostly citizens of the 
town, in sums ranging from one hundred dollars down to five, three and 
two dollars. The names of the subscribers are given in Guild's Docu- 
mentary History of Brown University, a quarto volume published by 
8ubscriptioD,ia 1867. 
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We should be glad in Uiis connection to present a list of all the mas- 
ters, preceptors, or principals of the Latin or grammar school from the 
beginning ; the means for this, however, are not at hand, no records or 
flies of the school, until a comparatively recent period, having been kept. 
In tlie catalogues of the university from 1808 to 1824, the names of the 
" Preceptors " are appended to the names of the president and faculty. 
Whether the school was continued with reguh.rity from this date is un- 
certain. Very likely there were Interruptions. For many years after 
the completion of the building, in 1810, the upper story wag used for the 
medical lectures, that w^fcre formei'ly given in connection with the uni- 
versity. In 1887, Mr. Benjamin H. Rhodes, the present popular and 
efficient librarian of the Eedwooil Library, at Newport, took charge of 
the school, and continued it two years. He was succeeded by Gen. 
Joseph 8. Pitman, a son of the late Judge Pitman, who taught it, how- 
ever, but a short time. In 1S43, Mr. Elbridge Smith, who had been a 
tutor in college during the two preceding years, assumed the charge, 
and the following year Mr, Henry S. Frieze, a graduate in tbe class of 
1841, was associated with him. In 1845, Mr. Smith left the School, and 
his place was supplied bj' Merrick Lyon, LL. D., also a graduate in the 
class of 1841. Under their joint management the Univeesitt Graumae 
School had a brilliant and successful careev. The number of scholars 
was greatly increased, so that in the year 1 852, Messrs. Lyon and Frieze 
were encouraged to make, at their own expense, an addition to the build- 
ing of thirty-flve feet, and to supply the commodious halls and rooms 
thus obtained, with all the conveniences and appointments of a first-class 
school. 

In 1854, Mr. Frieze accepted a Latin Professorship in the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and his place was supplied by Emory Lyon, 
M. D., a successful principal of an academy in an adjoining State. 
Under their skillful and efficient management the school has increased 
in nsefulness and reputation. IJr. Emory Lyon has had charge of tbe 
English and Mathematical Departments, while his brother. Dr. Merrick 
Lyon, has had chaise of the Classiual Department, teaching Greek and 
Latin exclusively. As it was in the beginning, so is it now, a moat im- 
portant preparatory school for the college, training for entrance thereto 
large numbers of youth who take high rank in their respective classes, 
and thus do honor to their early instructors. As an illustration it may 
be stated, that during the past quarter of a century, between two and 
three hundred young men have been admitted to the University, who 
were prepared for College at t!ie University Guamiiak School. 

We close this imperfect sketch with the following list of all tbe instrue- 
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toys of the School, as iiearlj as can be asccrtametl, frora the beginning 
down to the present time ' — 

iNSTEucTOJiS.— 1764 - 187G. 

Rev. James Manning, D. D., Hon, David Howell, LL. D., Rev. Ebeuezer Da- 
vit!, A. M., William Wilkinson, A. M,, Mr. Aaa Learned, Rev, Jeremlsli Chaplin, 
D. D., Hon, Tristam Bnrges, LL. D., WoodFurman, A. M., Rev. Ebenezer Bur- 
gees, D. D., Rev. Hervey Jeuks, A. M., David Avery, A. M., George Plsher, A. 
M., Rev. Solomon Peck, D. D., laaac Kimball, A. M., Rev. Willard Pierce, A. M., 
Rev. Jesse Hai-tweU, D. D., Rev. Rnfus Babcocfc, D. D., Hon. Isuac Davis, LL. 
D., Rev, Silas A, Crane, D. D., Prof. George W. Keely, D. D., Benjamin H. 
Eliodes, A. M., Rev. Geoi^ge Wai'e Brlggs, D. D., Prof. George W. Greene, A. 
M., Hon. Samuel Cnrry, A. M., Asa Dmry, Rhodes B. Clapman, Hon. Thomas 
A. Jencka, LL. D., Gen, Joseph S. Pitman, A, B., Cbristoplier Greene, Prof. 
Henry Day, D. D„ Prof Henry Warren Toi-rey, A. M., Elbrldge Smith, A. M. 
Prof. Henry 8. Frieze, LL. D., Merrick Lyon, LL. D., Emory Lyon, A. M,, M. 
D., Alfred Lawton, A. B., Benjamin Bramau, A. M., Howai-d M. Ilioe, A. M., 
Rev. Ellslia B. Andrews, A. M., James E. Corthell, Frederick B. Byram, A. M., 
William v. Kellen, A. B,, Harmon S. Babcock, A. B. 

Insteuotoks In Special Studies. 

Felix Ancalue, Alft'ed Gandelet, Charles H, Gates, A. B., Rev. George E.Horr, 
WUliani F. Hammond, Stephen A. Potter, George H. Rogers, Ellery C. Davis, 
Miss Mary A. Potter. 
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This venerable seat of learning, the oldest of all the colleges under tbe 
control of the Baptist denomination, was foi-mailj incorporated in Feb- 
ruary, 1764. The plan of the institution originated with the Philadel- 
phia Association, which, at its meeting in October, 1762, "obtained," 
says the historian Bacltus, " such an aJ3qaaiQtance with the aiTairs of' 
Hhode Island aa to bring themselves to an apprehension that it was 
practicable and expedient Jo erect a college in the Colony of Rhode 
Island, under the chief direction of the Baptists, in which education 
might be promoted and superior learning obtained, ft'ee from any secta- 
rian tests." In this little colony Roger Williams had first recognized and 
practically enforced the grand principle of "sotil liberty," or entire free- 
dom in all religious concernments. Here the Legislature was chiefly in 
the hands of the Baptists, " and here, therefore," says Morgan Edwards, 
"was the likeliest place to have a Baptist college established by law." 
The establishment of an academy at Hopewell, New Jersey, in 17.56, for 
the literary and theological training of young men suggested, doubtless, 
the idea of a higher institution of learning. Although founded by the 
Rev. Isaac Eaton, who for eleven years was the honored and successful 
principal, it was under the supervision and control of the Philadelphia 
and Charleston Associations, who appointed certain trustees to have the 
general oversight of its affairs, and to attend its quarterly and annual 
examinations. 

In the month of July, 1763, the Rev. James Manning, who the year 
previous had graduated with the second honors of his class, at tbe Col- 
lege of New Jersey, Princeton, arrived at Newport, Rhode Island, on 
the business of the great educational work, with which he had been 
especially entrusted by a committee of the association. The details of 
his mission have been related in full by his biographers. Through his 
I influence, and that of the Rev, Morgan Edwards, a charter 
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reflecting the liberal sentiments of the colony s.nd of the denomination 
waa obtained from the General Assembly, not, however, withoul a severe 
and proti'acted struggle on the part ot those wbo opposed the enterprise. 
In the spring of 1764, a preparatory or latin school was opened in the 
town of Wari'en, and the year following. Manning was formally ap- 
pointed " President of the College, Professor of Languages and other 
branches of learning, with full power to act in these capacities at Warren 
or elsewhere." He was, therefore, principal of the latin school, presi- 
dent of the infant college, and pastor of a large and flourishing chnrch, 
which had been gathered and organized mainly through his eloquence 
and faithfulness. Thus the interests of learning and religion, in the 
days o( the fathers, were most intimate and friendly. Far distant be 
the day when " what hath been joined together" evidently by the Divine 
favor, sliall be rutldessly " put asunder." 

In 1766, Mr. Edwards was appointed an agent to solicit funds for the 
college in England and Ireland. He was quite suycessfnl, considering 
how "angry the motlier country was with her dependent colonies,'' 
obtaining eight hundred aad eighty-eight pounds sterling, or about four 
thousand five hundred dollars. The original document, containing the 
names of the subscribers in their own handwriting, has been placed 
among the archives of the college library. About the same time Rev. 
Hezekiah Smith, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, a classmate and intimate 
friend of the president, obtained subscriptions for tlie college in South 
Carolina and Georgia, amounting to about twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Subscriptions were also taken up in all the Baptist churches, every 
memberj in the language of the records of the various associations, being 
recommended to pay six pence sterling annually to the treasurer of the 
college. The gifts and offerings thus contributed were from the "res 
angiista domi," from "pious enlightened pcnnrj-," to the noblest of all 
causes, the advancement of " religion and sound learaing," 

The first commencement of the college was held in the meeting-house 
at Warren, on the 7th of September, 176SI. Four years had elapsed 
since the President with a solitary pupil commenced his collegiate duties 
as an instructor. Through toils and difficulties and opposition even, he 
had quietly persevered in his work until '■ Rhode Island College " had 
won its way to public favor. And now his first pupils, seven in num- 
ber, were about to take their diplomas and go forth to (he duties of life. 
They were young men of promise. Some of them were destined to till 
conspicuous places in the approaching struggle for independence ; others 
were to be leaders in the church and distinguished educators of youth. 
One, Charles Thompson, who delivered the valedictory address, aftcr- 
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wards succeeded President Manning in the pastorate of the Warren 
church. Another, William Rogers, attained to eminence as a divine, and 
was the successor of Morgan Edwards in the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia. He was also a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Pensj-lvania, and an intimate friend of Washington. His nephew, 
the late William Sanford Rogers, has recently bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity the sum of fifty thousand dollars to foand the " Newport Rogers 
Professorship." Another, William Williams, was for many yeai's pastor 
of a Baptist lihurch in Wientham, Mas-uchusetts, and the instructor of 
many yonng men in theology, 'i'his was before the founding of the 
Theologic;d Institution at Newton. A fourth member of the class was 
Jamei Mitchell Varnum, afterwards distinguished as a lawyer and a 
judge, and who served as a brigadier-general in ihe war of the i-evolu- 
tion. Probably no class that has gone forth from the University, in 
htr palmiest daj-s of f'rosperity, has exerted so widely extended and 
beneficial an inftuence, the times and circumstances being taken into 
CDnsideration, as this first class of 17C9. A full and extremely interest- 
ing account of the commencement is given in tlie Providence Gazette, of 
which the following is the closing part : — 

"The President concluded the exercises with prayer. The whole was 
conducted with a propriety and solemnity suitable lo the occiision. The 
andier.ce (consisting of the principal gentlemen and ladies of this colony, 
and many iVom the neighboring governments,) though large and crowded, 
behaved with the utmost iccoium. Not only the candidates, but even 
the President, were dressed in American maniifautures. Finally, be it 
observed, thai this class are the first sons of that college which bas I'xisted 
for more than four years, duvini; all which time it has labored under 
great disadvantages, notwitlistanding the warm [jatronage and encour- 
agement of many worthy men of fortune and benevolence ; and it is 
hoped, from the disiwsition which many discovered on that day, and 
other favorable circumi^tauces, that these disadvantages will soon in 
part be liaopily removed." 

As the place for the permanent location of the college was yet unde- 
termined, the four towns of Warren, Providence, Newport and East 
Greenwich, in four different counties of the htatc, all preferred their 
claims as being, each respectively, the most eligible and desirable situa- 
tion. The consequence was that the public mind was greatly agitated 
by the contentions whith grew out of these conflicting claims. Mr. 
Edwards, in referring to the subject, says: " Warren was at first agreed 
on as a proper situation, where a small wing was to be erected in the 
-spring o! 1770, and about eight hundied pounds raised toward effecting 
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it. But soon afterwards, some who were unwilling it should be there, 
and some who were unwilling it should be anywhere, did so far agn'e as 
to lay aside the said location and propose that the county which sbould 
raise the most money should have the college." A full account of this 
remarkable contest is given in tbe "Documentary History of Brown 
TJnivei^ity." The two ablest competitors were Providence and Newpoit. 
The latter town raised by subscription four thousand pounds lawful 
money, but I'rovidence, says Manning in his correspondence, raised four 
thousand two hundred and eighty pounds lawful money, and advantages 
superior to Newport in other respeet-s. After an earnest discussion on 
the merits of the conflicting claims, the corporation, on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1770, decided by a vote of twenty-one to fourteen, '■ that the edi- 
fice be built in the town of Providence, and that there the college be 
continued forever." Accordingly, in May following, the President re- 
moved with his students from Warren, and occupied for a time the old 
brick school-house on Meeting street. 

We have thus given in brief tbe outlines of the early history of Brown 
■University. The details of its progress and continued growth would 
crowd the pages of a volume. We can only add a few words respecting 
its grounds, buildings, resources and present condition. The location is 
admirable, being the summit of a hill, easy of ascent, and commanding 
a delightful view of Narragansett Baj-, studded with islands, and of tjie 
country around, variegated with hills aud dales, woods and plains. 
"Surely," saysEdnavds, " this spot was made for the seat of the muses," 
The grounds, comprising some fifteen acres, are tastefully laid out and 
shaded with magnificent elms, some of them having been growing for 
nearly half a century. The college enclosure, incluiling tbe "green" 
in front and the " campus " in the rear, comprises a square area of about 
ten acres, bounded bj- Waterman street on the north, George street on 
tbe south. Prospect street on the west or fiont, and Brown sti'eet in part 
on the east. Beyond this enclosure is the " College Park," extending 
east to Thayer street, and still fui'tbev on, extending to iJope street, is 
a strip of land comprising upwards of three acres, bequeathed to the 
University in 1841 by the Hon. NiehoSas Brown, from whom the institu- 
tion derives its name. The total valuation of its lands, situated as tbej' 
are in tbe most delightful part of a wealthy and growing city, can not 
be far from a million of dollars. Of course they are unproductive, with 
tbe exception of tbe strip referred to, which maj- perhaps eventually be 
sold and the proceeds applied to tbe erection of a new dormitory, of 
which the college stands greatly in need. 

Of its six buildings the oldest is " University Hail," tbe corner stone 
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of wliicli was laitl by the celebrated John I'rown of " Gaspee " fame, on 
the 27th of March, 1770. The plan of this venerated pile was that of 
" Nassau Hall," Prineeton, which was regarded at the time as one of 
the finest structures in the country. It is of brielt, four stories high, 
one hundred and fifty feet long and foriy-six feet wide, with a projection 
in the centre on the east and west sides of ten by thirty-three feet, and 
an entry of twelve feet extending tlu'ough tlie centre of each story. It 
has fifty-six rooms for officers and students, including various recitation 
rooms. The " Grammar School Building," erected in 1810 for the 
accommodation of the preparatory or Latin School, was originally a 
small brick structure, twentj--four by thirty-three feet, and two stories 
in height. "Hope College," erected in 1822, was presented to the 
Corporation by the Hon. Nicholas Brown, and named by him in honor of 
his onlj- surviving sister. Mrs. Hope Ives. It is of brick, four stories 
high, one hundred and twenty feel long by forty feet wide, and contains 
fifty rooms for officers and students. This building is sadly in want of 
repairs. "Manning Hall" was erected in 1834, at the expense :ilso of 
Mr. Brown, and by him presented to the Corporation with a request that 
it might be named " in honor of his distinguished instructor and revered 
friend, President Manning," This beautiful building is an exact model 
of the temple of Diana Propylea, in Ehisis, being just twice the size of 
the original. It is of stone, eovei'cd with cement, and of tlie pure Doric 
order. Including the portico it is ninety feet in length by forty-two 
feet in width, and of two stories. The height from the top of the base- 
ment is forty feet. The library occupies the lower hall, which is sixty- 
four by tliirty-eight feet, with a height of thirteen feet. The upper hall 
is used for the chapel. The front of the edifice is ornamented with fonr 
immense fluted columns, resting on a platform projecting thirteen feet 
iVom the walls. " Rhode Island Hall," erected by subscription in 1840, 
Is of stone, covered with cement, seventy feet long by forty-two feet wide, 
with a projection in front of twelve by twenty-six. The first floor is 
divided into two lecture rooms, one for the Professor of Cl'emistry and 
the other for the Professor of Natural Philosophy. The second story is 
thrown into a beautiful hall for the Cabinet of Mineralogy, Geology and 
Natural History. Duringthe past year a wing has been built on the east 
side, giving additional accommodations for the professors on the first floor, 
while the second floor is occupied as a " portrait gallery," The ■' Man- 
sion House," built in 1840 for the use of the president, is a commodious 
dwelling of wood, forty-six by thirty-seven feet, with an octagonal pro- 
jection in front, forming a vestibule. Over the front door is an Ionic 
[lortico, eight by seven feet. The addition is twenty one by eighteen 
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feet. The " Chemical Laboratory," erected in 1862, is a neat and sub. 
stantial building of brick, two stories in height, foriy by fifty feet, witli 
a projection on the east side, thirty-five by lifty-five ieet. 

The late Mr. John Carter Brown, for many years a member of the 
Board of Fellows, and a distinguished benefactor of the library, gave to 
the University, some years since, the sum of fifteen tliousand dollars, to 
be on interest, and the accnmutated amount to be eventually used in 
the erection of a fire-proof library building. At his dsath, in 1874, be 
bequeathed the additional sum of fifty thousand dollars, and also a 
valuable lot of land, for the same purpose. This lot, which is one 
hundred and twenty feet square, is on the corner of Prospect and Water- 
man streets, overlooking the lawn in front of the college buildings. 
The erection of the building liaa already been commenced under tbe di- 
rection of a committee of the corporation, consisting of Rowland Hazard, 
Esq., of the class of 1849, Joseph 0. Hartshorn, Esq., of the class of 
J84I,and ex-Pi'esident Caswell. The foundation walls have been laid 
and good progress has been made on the main building. The building 
is to be two stories in height, in addition to the basement, wliich is high 
and well lighted. Tlie style of architecture is the Italian Gothic, the 
plans adopted being (hose of General William R. Walker, architect. 
The exterior walls are to Ije of bi'ick, with olive stone decorations. Ac- 
commodations are to be provided for one hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes. 

The Library for the pieseht is in ilie lower part of Manning Hall. It 
contains forty-five thousand well bound and carefully selected voUimes. 
In its 'early history it received additions from donations and legacies 
made by friends of tlie college, both in this country and in England. 
During the presidency of Dr. Wayland a permanent library fund of 
twenty-five thousand dollars was raised by subscription. Since that 
time tlie income of this ftind has been expended, under the direction of 
a joint committee of six, appointed annually by the corporation and the 
faculty of the university. During the years 1844-6, the foundations of 
the French, German and Italian departments of the library were laid, 
through the generosity of Mr. Brown. At this time, also, a special fund 
of five thousand dollars was raised by subscription, and was expended 
in the purchase of English hoolis. The greater part of the library, there- 
fore, has been procured within tlie last thirty years, with special reference 
to the wants of professors and students and of oiher persons engaged in 
literary and scientific research. Besides being well supplied with works 
illustrating the various courees of college study, it has a large number 
of the collections pertaining to civil and ecclesiastical history, antiquity. 
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literature, and the Greek and Latin classics. The library is i 
rich in bibliography and and patristics, and in the pamphlet literature of 
New Eogland. It has also a large number of works on architecture. 
Upon the lihrary table may be found the moat important American and 
English periodicals, and also periodicals in the German and French lan- 
guages perlaining to science, historj-, literature, bibliography, philology 
and the claasics. 

The invested funds of the institution, accordiug to the last annual re- 
port of the treasurer, amount to 8640,834. These funds are thus clas- 
sified ;—" Common Fund," $365,215; " Scholarship Fund," 157,725; 
" Aid Fnnd," $8,428 ; " Library Fund," $27,000 ; " Agricultural Fund," 
850,000; "Premium and Prize Funds," S21,012; " Hazard Professor- 
ship," «40,931; "Eomeo Elton Professorship," 116,674; "Newport- 
Rogers Profeasoi-sliip," $50,000 ; '■ Marshall Woods Lectureship," $3,849. 
In addition to this is the sum subscribed by Mr. Brown for the erection 
of a library building, amounting with interest to $21,708, and the $50,000 
bequeathed by bim for this purpose. 

The faculty of Brown University consists of a president, ten profes- 
sors, three insti^nctors, one assistant instructor, a librarian and a reg- 
istrar. The following are their names and titles as given in the latest 
annual catalogue: Eev. Ezekiel G. Robinson, D. D., LLD., President, 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy ; John L. Lincoln, LL. 
D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature and Instructor in 
German ; Samuel S. Greene, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy; Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL. D., Pi-ofessor of the Greek 
Language and Literature ; Rev. J. Lewis Diman, T^, D., Professor of 
History and Political Economy ; Benjamin F. Clarke, A. M., Professor 
of Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; John H. Appleton, A. M., New- 
port-Rogera Professor of Chemistry ; T. Whiting Bancroft, A. M., Pi^O- 
fesEor of Rhetoric and English Literature and Instructor in Elocution ; 

EIi W. Blake, A. M., Hazard Professor of Physics ; , Elton 

Professor of Natural Theology (at present instruction in Natural Theol- 
ogy is given by the President of the University) ; John W. P. Jenks, A, 
M., Professor of Agricultural Zoology and Curator of the Museum of 
Natural History ; Charles W. Parsons, M, D., Professor of Physiology ; 
NathauielF, Davis, A.M., Instructor in Mathematics; William Asbraore, 
Jr., A. lit.. Instructor in Latin and Greek; Charles H. Gates, A. B., 
Instructor in French ; Edwin E. Calder, assistant Instructor in Analyti- 
cal Chemistry; Reuben A. Guild, LL. D., Librarian; Rev. William 
;, A. M., Registrar. 
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The number of stntlents connected with the University is at present, 
255. The triennial catalogue, published in 1873, gives the names of 
2,540 graduates, more tlian one-fourth of whom have been ordained and 
set apart for the work of the Christian ministry. This enumeration does 
not include the three classes which have graduated since the Spring of 
187a. Of the graduates from the beginning, upwards of one hundred 
have been honored with the degree of Doctor in Divinity, including 
bishops eminent for their piety and learning, missionaries at home and 
abroad, presidents of colleges and theological schools, and religious 
teachers whose uames are conspicuous in the republic of letters, and 
whose virtues and deeds will be held in grateful remembrance by the 
manifold churches of oar common Lord. 
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The founder of this school waa the late Hon. John Kiiigsbarj', LL. D. 
Id age, it takes precedence of all the private female schools of the city, 
having been established in 1828. Mr. Kingsbury was bovn al South 
Coventry, Ct., May 26th, 1801. He graduated ■from Brown Universitj-, 
in 182G, with the second honors, in a class of which the late Bishop 
Burgess, of Maine, aud Professor Edwards A. Park, of Andover, were 
members. Mr Kingsbury commenced his undertaking with the earnest- 
ness and zeal which were such marked features in his character, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing his experiment a complete success. 
The time and the place wore both favorable for embarking in such an 
enterprise. The public school system, which now furnishes soeh facili- 
ties for higher education, was then in its infancy, and citizens of wealth 
and refluement were prepared to encourage an undertaking which 
promised to aiford a better intellectual training for their daughters, 
Moreover the influence of Brown University in raising the tone of the 
community, bad long been acknowledged, and parents felt that their 
daughters ought to be pot on a footing with their sons, in the matter of 
Iheiv mental culture. The number of pupils was at flrst limited to 
thirty-six, which was soon extended to forty. The school was under the 
charge of Mr. Kingsbury for thirty years, the admissions during this 
period being five hundred and fiftj^-seven. 

At the close of his long term of sei'vice Mr. Kingsbury had a re-union 
of his pupils, in the chapel of Brown University. The occasion was 
one of gi'eat interest and proved how warm a place the retiring princi- 
15 
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pal hold in the atfections of his pupils, and in the regards of tlie com 
mimity. Dv. Wayland presided on tlie occasion and paid a warm 
tribute to the successful instructor who had been botti guide and friend 
of so many of the ladies of Providence. Mr. Kingsbury, in his reply, 
gave a brief historical sketch of ttie school which bad so long been 
nnder his care, and dwelt at some length on the principles which bad 
governed him in its management. 

Mr. Kingsbury's term of service closed February 5, 1858, when the 
school passed into the hands of Hon. Amos Perry, and by him was 
soon transferred to Professor J. L. Lincoln, LL. C, who commenced 
the school year 1858-69, in the month of September. For eight years. 
Professor Lincoln carried on the school, which, nndcr his administration, 
enjoyed a prospevitj- similar to that which it had had under his prede- 
cessor. The present Principal, Rev. Dr. Stockbridge, took charge of the 
school in the fall of 1867, and has endeavored to keep up the standard 
of previous years. During the fort3--eight years of its existence, not 
far from one thousand I'oiiug ladies bave received their education, in 
part or wliolly in this school. How great a blessing it has been in 
training so many who have filled important positions as wives, mothers 
acd teachers of the young, it would not be possible to estimate. 
Among the educational institutions of Providence it holds a high rank, 
and if encouraged by the patronage of its citizens, will continue to be 
in tbe future, as it has been in tlie past, a power for good in the com- 
munity where it has so long had its home. 
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A Brief History op its liiSB and PROGdiiSS. 

This institution was founded by its present proprietor, Albert G-. Schol- 
fieW, ill JiiDe, 1846. Tliia was the first commercial school established 
in Rhode Island, and the patronage for its first year was secured by 
great exertions on the part of the principal, so skeptical were the citizens 
of the State in regard to the necessity for such a school and the advan- 
tages to accrue tberefvom. 

The primary oliject of this institution was to cultivate a taste for writ- 
ing, and awaken a greater interest in the science of accounts. Hence 
writing and book-keeping were the leading branches timght. For the 
first three j^ears its patronage was drawn mainly from men in aolual 
business, either as accountants ov (heir employers. It soon became 
apparent that it were wise to introduce other branches, the common 
English department, and mechanical drawing, which latter study has 
l&een almost exclusively confined to professional mechanics. 

As occasion demanded, there have been added to the studies formerly 
pursued, the higher English, languages, surveying and navigation. 
The patronage of the school has ranged since its establishment, from 
flfly to five hundred students per annum. 

The teachers have ranged from one to twelve, as occasion has de- 
manded. During the thirty years of its existence it Las enjoyed a pat- 
ronage of ten thousand students, and has graduated three thousand m 
the business ov book-keeping coursj. 
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William A. Mowey, A, M., and Ciiaulus B, Gofp, A. M., Piiikci 



Name and Object. 

This school, is called tlie English and (!i,assical School, for boj's, 
and is located at No. 49 Snow street, Fi-ovideiice. It was flrat opened 
Febvnaiy 22, 1864. 

As ita name iodicates, it is an English and a Classical school. Its 
English department is designed to give the most thorough, and practi- 
cal preparation for scientific schools or for bnsiness- Its classical 
department aims to fnrnish the best facilities to prepare boys for any of 
our New England ciilleges. 

Departments, 

The school is divided into flvo rooms, wliieh are comprised ia three 
departments. 

1. TItp. Preparatori/ Department, wliich prepares the yonnger boya 
for either of the following : 

2. TAh E*igrHsft i)epfflr(TOe«(, which embraces two rooms, the J"(ii!)or 
English and the English and Scientific Room, and is designed to give the 
best preparation for technical schools or for business life. 

3. The Glassical Department which also has two rooms, Ihe Junior 
Classical and the Senior Classical, and designs to famish the most 
adequate and thorongh preparation for any college. 

Courses of Study. 

Its conrses of study begin with the elements of reading, writing, 
spelling, geography and arithmetic, with hoys of about eigtit years 
of age, and after completing the comraoi English studies, pursue llie 
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liigher mathematicg, natural sciences, tlie modern languages, rhetoric 
and English literature and authors, mctaphj'sics, and other practi- 
cal studies. The clussica! conrse of study is full and tJiorough, and is 
varied from time to time, as t!ie requiremeuts for admission to our 
American colleges demand. 

The entire course of study extends through nine years. The pupils 
pui'sue arittimetic five years, algebra one year, geometry one year, 
trigonometry and surveying sis months, geography four years, English 
grammar three years, English composition aud rhetoric two years, 
English and American literature one year, spelling, reading aud elocu- 
tion through tho course, writing seven years, drawing five years, 
history two years, natural philosophy one year, chemistry and astronomy 
one year, physiology and geology one year, book-keeping six months, 
political economy six months, constitution United States six months, 
intellectual philosophy six months, German two years, French three 
years, Latin seven years, and Greek four years. 

The GiioTTTn of the School. 

The growth of the school has indeed been a marvel to its friends and 
most sanguine supporters. It began with about 50 pupils and two 
teachers, and has steadly grown until it has readied 85, 100, 125,150,175, 
200, 225, aud now numhers 250 pupils. It has from time to time 
improved its course of study, and added to it, as the occasion seemgd 
to require. In has, however, ever followed the motto : — 

"Nulla Vestigia EETiiORSUM." 

In addition to its regular corps of teachers it has special instructors 
in elocution, penmanship, voca! music, phj-aiology and military driil. 
From the very beginning it has had regular and systematic exercises 
for all the pupils in a sj-stem of light gymnastics, and for more than 
eleven years it has furnished also to all regular military instruction and 
drill. Tbese exercises in gymnastics and drill have proved eminently 
successful and beneficial. They have always been popular and pleasing 
as well as healthful and otherwise advantageous to the pupils. 

Its Numbeus and Geadltates. 

About 1000 pupils have been members of the school, of whom over 
100 have graduated aud received the sciiool diploma. Of these ahout 
75 have entered Brown University, and have taken one-third of all the 
prizes offered for excellence in Latiu and Greek on entering. Pupils 
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bave also boon sent to Tale, Harvard and other colleges. Among tho 
graduates may be found railroad superintendents, architects, eugineers, 
merchants, manufacturers, aecountanta, bankers, teacbers, lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers. 

The Sciiooi. Building. 

The school commenced iu a modest way, in two leased rooms, in the 
fourth story of the Lyceum building, where it remained one year. For 
the next five years it was located in the then uew Narragausett block, 
on Westminster street. Having outgrown the capacity of the rooms 
there, it removed to the new and elegant Fletcher buildiug, where it 
was well accommodated for six years more. Finding its wants still but 
imperfectly supplied, and needing a Jiome of its own, the proprietors 
have now built a large brick scIiool building on Snow and Moultoii 
streets, which furnishes, perhaps, as many substantial advantages as 
are possessed by any school in New England. In lightiug, heating 
and ventilation, visitors from all parts of the country have uniformly 
pronounced it superior to anything they have known. The light is 
over the left shoulder, and the surface of the glass is ten per cent, of 
the surface of the floor. The floor divided by the number of pupils, 
gives twenty-five square feet to each, and tho cubical contents of 
each room divided by the number of pupils gives about 300 cubic feet of 
air to eaeh. The value of the building and land is estimated at $100,000. 

Nkw School Desk. 

The school is supplied with a new school desk upon an original 
model, with a patent arrangement for folding tli'o lid, by which a rest is 
made for the book in studying, which obliges tho popil to sit upright, 
and which brings the book at the right distance and angle from the eye. 

Labouatort and Api'akatcs. 

The chemical laboratory is complete and well arranged for practical 
use. Tlie philosophical, (istronoraicai and other apparatus is largo and 
valuable. The library of reference books ia of groat vahu) and practi- 
cal service to the school. 
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The present covps of instructors is as follows r — 

William A. Mowiy, A. M., Metapiiysics, U. S. Constitution aud Uook-kooping. 

Charles B. Goff, A. M., Senior Latin and Greek. 

Howard M. Rice, A, M., Modem Languages and Englisli Literature. 

Eev. James W. Colwell, A. M., Matliematics ■ 

Elchftra W. Smith, A, M., Junior English Studies. 

William S. Llscomb, A. M., Latin and. Greek. 

George B. F. Hinckley, A. M., Junior Classical Studies. 

Frank P. Whitman, A. B., Natural Science and Mathematics. 

Mrs, H. M. Miller, Elocution and Voice Culture. 

Mrs. Han'iet A. Dean, Preparatory Department, 

Pi^of J. W. P. Jenks,A. M,, Physiology. 

Eilery C. Davis, Penmanship. 

Benjamin W. Hood, Vocal Music. 

Mrs. Mary E. Eawson, Vocal Music, Preparatory Department. 

Gen. Charles K. Dennis, Military Drill. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 

D I8G5, Pr.iN^oiPAr.s ; jE:JCii:s MowJiY, Joseph K. Mowuy, A. M. 



This scbool had its origin in the opening, by the seuior principal, of 
the Mount Pleasant Select School, for affoi'cliug a more thorough and 
extended eonrse of study in the English branches than was at the time 
pursued in the public schools in the immediate vicinity. It was soon 
found that the scbool met a requirement of a class of scholars whose 
age or diversity of attainments in different branches, pre\'ented ffom 
following the loutme of the public schools, and that such a school was 
needed to supplement tho^e schools. Scholars also from tlie small 
ungraded schooK m our luril distucts found opportniiities for studying 
bvauches not taught at then schools There was no flsed schedule of 
studies, but the studies pursued were the common English brflncbes, 
and sometimes alt,ebii, ind the elements of geomeUy and physics. 
Especial attention was giien to the explanation of the principles of 
arithmetic and to then praotical application. 

The numbei ot echoHis incieased and there arose a demand for a 
more extensive course of study. In 1872, a new school building was 
erected, and the course of study was so extended as to include the 
higher mathematics and French, and the college preparatory classics, 
and it became the aim of the principals to afford a thorough, discipli- 
nary, and complete preparation for ordinary business pursuits or for 
admission to our colleges. 

The views whicii suggested its establishment are still adhered to : — 
That all scholars can not with advantage pursue exactly the same 
course of study, nor should their progress in all branches be made 
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iitiiform ; but that bej^oiid a knowledge of the radiments, which all 
should possess, and which should be thorough, the scliolar maj' best 
ptirstie those studies for which he has a natural iiicliuation ; that a 
thorough knowledge of a few subjects, or of a few topics couuected 
with one is better thau a smattering of many subjects, or a superdeial 
view of mii'eh of any one. Thus scholars entering upon a liberal course 
of study foi-m habits of incalculable advantage, while those whose 
advantages have been limited, and whose time for the completion of 
their education is short, have facilities offered, which of necessity cannot 
be enjoyed in our rigidly graded public schools. 

It has also been the aim of the school to afford equal advantages to 
scholars of both sexes, the entire course being open to both, and both 
having the same privileges in selecting the studies to he pursued. The 
influence of the two classes is believed to be mutually beneflcial, both 
intellecLually and morally. 

There is then at present two departments, a preparatory and an 
academic. The latter has two parallel courses of atndj', extending for 
most pupils over four years. The scientific includes the higher English, 
mathematics, and a modem and ancient language ; the classical is 
limited to the college preparatory studies. 

The number of pupils in attendance for the past year has been one 
hundred and twelve. 
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PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION OE MECHANICS AND 
MANUEACTURERS. 



On the 27th of Febrimry, 1789, a number of the principal meclitiiiics 
and manufacturers of the town of Provirlence, met at the house of 
Captain Elijah Bacon, on Union street, and " voted, that we will form 
ourselves, with such others as may join us, into an association for the 
promotion of homo manufactures, the cementing of the mechanic 
interest, and for raising a fund to support the distressed." At this 
meetingCol. William Barton, — so well known in our country's history as 
the capturer of the British General Preseott at his quarters on Rhode 
Island in the revolutionarj' war, — was chosen chairman, and IJennett 
Wheeler, clerk. At the same meeting a committee, consisting of Amos 
Atwell, Charles Keeue, John Davis, Eobert Newell, Bennett Wlieeler, 
Elijah Bacon and Nicholas Easton, was appointed to draft the form of 
a constitution for the association. This committee I'eported at aji 
adjourned meeting, held at the house of Daniel Jactson, March 4th, 
and the constitution presented by them was, after being debated para- 
gi'aph by paragraph and amended, unanimonaly agreed to. The follow- 
ing officers were then elected ; Barzillai Richmond, president ; Charles 
Kcene, vice president ; Amos Atwell, treasurer, and Bennett Wheeler, 
secretary. A committee of correspondence was also elected, consisting 
of Aaron Mason, Levi Hall, Robert Newell, Daniel Stillwell, John 
Davis, William Richmond, Zephaniah Andrews, Thomas Hazard, Elijah 
Bacon, Charles Holden and Nicholas Easton. At the same meeting a 
committee was appointed, composed of Charles Keene, Amos Atwell, 
Bennett Wheeler, Thomas Hazard and Amasa Gray, to draft the form 
of a petition to the honorable General Assembly for an act of incorpor- 
ation. Levi Hall was requested to present the petition to the Assembly, 
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and "use liia influence to get the prayer of it granted." The Assembly 
granted a charter, whicS, on the 16th of March, reoeived the siguature 
of governor Joiin Collins. The thanks of the Association were presented 
to Mr, Hall and to David Howell, Esq., for their services in the matter, 
and also to Governor Collins " for his politeness iu signing the charter 
of the Association without the usual fee." 

The Association thns formed was one of the very earliest organiza- 
tions in the country for the promotion of the mechanic ai'ts ; probably 
the earliest which had any long-continued existence. The only previ- 
onsly existing society of which we have any knowledge was an 
association of tradesmen and manufacturers in the town of Boston, 
which was, "owing to some party political measures," dissolved about the 
year 1788. 

In the commencement of its corporate existence, the Association, in 
matters pertaining to social life, personal expenses, and business 
obligations, assumed high moral ground. At a meeting held March 30, 
1789, the following recommendations were adopted : — 



" On motion, resolved, unanimously, that It be and hereby is, earnestly recom- 
mended to all the members of tills Association, to discourage as far as possible, 
all foreign manufactures, by nsing in their families and business those of our 
own country ; and tliat each member avoid all extravagance in dress or other 
expenses, la themselves or those under their care, whereby an emulation may be 
excited. 

•'It !.■* also earnestly recommended, that each member be careftil not to con- 
tract debts or enter Into engagements beyond their ability to perform with the 
utmost punctuality, that their fimiilies may escape the distress, and the society 
the disgrace, attending a different line of condnct. 

"ItlsaJso recommended in the most serious manner, that all law suits be 
avoided by the members of this Association; that they do not enter Into them 
until they have endeavored to have their disputes settled by referees; and that 
no member take advantage of laws which are, or may hei'eafter be wade, either 
to distress an honest debtor, or defraud an honest creditor. 

"It is also recommended that the members of this Association very carefally 
inspect Into the conduct of their apprentices, and those under their care, that 
they be not strolling in the streets late in the night season, and disturbing the 
inhabitants by revels. 

"It is voted and resolved, that on application being made to this society at 
any of their meetings, by an inhabitant of this town who may think himself 
defl'aaded by bad mannl^tures being sold him by any member thereof, or by 
any member not completing his contracts in a workmanlike manner, or by 
extravagant charges, they will immediately appoint a committee 
Into the feets, and endeavor that justice be done to the parties." 
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At a subsequent period, ia the revision of tlie by-laws, the Association 
expressed its sense of the value of character, as follows : 

" Aa the reputation of every society must in a great degree clepeiid on tlie 
character of its individnal members, and the estimation In which tliey muy be 
held by their fellow citizens, therefore if any member of this Association shall 
tall Into profligacy of manners, base and Immoral habits, or be chargeable with 
Intemperance or fraudulent practices, it shall be the duty of tlie select com- 
mittee to examine the case of such member,, and report tliereon to the Associa- 
tion, that measures may be taken for his exclusion thereft'om. But, in order as 
tax as may be, to prevent the necessity of the exercise of this power, it shall be 
the duty of the committee, by any member or members whom they may desig- 
nate, to advise or admonish any member of the Association who may be declin- 
ing to vicious or base courses, or who may appear to be falling into any habit 
or practice which may atfect his reputable standing in society, to the end that 
by fSithfal counsel and admonition he may be preserved fl'om such a course aw 
would render his expulsion necessary." 

The Association was quick to sustain its members in the free exercise 
of the elective franchise, as appears by the following vote, passed April 
5, 1790: 

" It having been suggested, that several w thy m ml ftli Association 

have been dismissed trom theli' employ, i q f tl their seuti- 

ments at the last tovni meeting, they being nt to th t ts of their 

employers : Voted, that the following g tl m b d tl v re hereby 

appointed a committee to inquire Into, and p rt h f t ruing this 

matter as may come to their knowledge a. m 3 1 i Colonel 

William Barton, Mr. WllliaJU Riclnnond, Eobeit Nenell, Esq., Mr. Samuel 
Tlinrber, Jr., and Mr. Nicholas Baston." 

The humane spirit of the Association is shown in the following report, 
made on the28thof Blay, 1790, by a committee to whom had been refen'ed 
the suljjeet of reudering atlvice and assistance to the widows and 
orphans of deceased members : 

" Whereas, the well-being of all societies depends on a proper care being taken 
of the education of the rising generation, and as Individuals and families under 
many circumstances, are not in a situation to pay proper attention thei-eto, It 
behoves all associated bodies of people to aid and assist in the accomplishment 
of that Important object ; Be it therefore voted and resolved, that a committee 
be annually appointed, of this Association, fcom different parts of the town, 
whose duty it shall be to advise and assist the widows and children of all 
deceased members thei'eof, and where circumstances require it, endeavor to 
provide suitable places for education In the mechanic arts, or otherwise, as In 
their judgment is best suited to the genius of such children. And If anything 
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impedes tlieir well-meant endeavors, or a'ny further assistance may be found 
wanting, (after consulting in committee) tliey siinll lay the same before the 
Association, for their aid and snpport, as circnmatances may require." 

This repoi-t was adoptecl, and made the basis of a by-law, authorizing 
pecuniary aid to members reduced to indigence by sickness or misfor- 
tune, and to widows and orphans, to au amount not exceeding forty dol- 
lars, to be applied to any oue case during the year. And a committe of 
nine members, three for the north part of the town, three for the soutli 
part, and three for the west side of the river, were appointed to carry 
the by-law iulo effect. 

When the Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers 
came into existence no settled public opinion touching the industrial 
ii-terests of the country had been formed. The need of such an opinion, 
governed by a just regard to mutual rights became obvious ; and one of 
the first steps talsen bv the society was to impress the mechanics of 
Rhode Island and also of other States, with the importance of forming 
similar organizations, for concerted action io regard to the protection 
and encouragement of home prodnctions. With this view, the committee 
of correspondence addressed letters to the mechanics and tradesmen of 
Newport, East Greenwich, Warren and Bristol, in Rhode Island ; and 
also to those of Boston, Worcester, Salem, Newhuryport, Portsmouth, 
New London, Norwich, Hartford, New Haven, New York, Albanj', 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Wilmington, Norfolk and 
Charleston. Fram most of these places prompt and cordial responses 
were received. And it appears that the effortsof the Association resulted 
in the formation of similar organizations, both in Rhode Island and 
other States. 

The letters from the Providence mechanics exhibit the patriotic spirit 
by which they were actuated, and their ardent desire to be identified with 
the Union of States into which Rhode Island had not yet entered. It 
was a natural feeling. Some of the leading men of the Association had 
bravely fougbt for civil freedom. They were men of practical minds, 
and well knew that the perpetuity of the olessing for which they had 
hazarded life and fortune, could be secured only by the fostering care of 
a central government. To them, a nationality of thirteen hundred square 
miles, and United States custom houses in bordei' States along the Una 
of its territory, presented no charms; and with praisewor1-hy devotion, 
they labored to effect a better condition. The feeling with which they 
were oppressed appears in their correspondence ; and while thej' la- 
ment Lhe unfortunate position of their State, they look hopefully 
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towards the future. Without doubt, the popular seutiment of the State 
which resulted in the adoptiou of the constitution, was in large degree, 
the creation of the mechanics of Ehode Island ; and there is ground for 
the belief that the action of the Providence Aasociatlon of Mechanics 
and Manufacturers, the earliest chartered body of the kind in New Eng- 
land, did much to stimulate this sentiment to successful action. 

Wiien the news arrived that Ehode Island had become a member of 
the Union, the Association partook of the general joj'. At a meeting 
held June 4, 1790, a congratulatory address to the President of the 
United States was repoi'tcd and adopted, e.vpressing their regard and 
attachment to him, and their coniidenee that Congress would do " all in 
tlieir power to promote the manufactures, as wel! as the agriculture and 
f our country," The address was forwarded through the 
Q this State, and an appropriate reply was returned to the 
Association by President Washington. 

When the President visited Providence, August 18, 1790, the Asso- 
ciation, by formal vote, joined as a body in the procession that escorted 
him and suite from the wharf to his lodgings, at the Golden Ball Inn (now 
known as the Mansion Honse) , kept by Abner Dagsett, They also par- 
ticipated in the public solemnities in commemoration of the lamented 
death of General Washington, and appeared in the procession with their 
standard and wardens' wands draped in mourning. 

From its organization to 1825, the business meetings of the Associa- 
tion were generally held in the State Honse. Occasionally thej' met at 
the Golden Ball Inn, and elsewhere. Very early, a strong feeling was 
expressed in favor of building a hhll for its use, but this was never car- 
ried out. In 1824, when the Franklin building, on Market Square, was 
erected, provision was made for a hall for the Association, and when the 
walls were np, the front was surmounted with the emblems of the me- 
chanic arts, to identify it as an abiding home. It was formally taken 
possession of, and an historical address in commemoration of the event 
delivered hy the President John Howland. After a few years, objec- 
tions to the place were raised, and a new home was found in the hall of 
Washington buildings. In 1853. the Association removed to the hall 
in Dj'cr's block, on Westminster street, and in 1860 to the bank build- 
ing, then erected by Mr, Amos C, Earstow, on Weybosset street, being 
on the site of the former residence of Amos Atwell, the first treasnrer 
and third president of the Association, which location it has continued 
to occupy to the present time. 

Early in 1791, Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury of the 
United States, was directed by the bouse of rei)resentative3, to report 
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to that body "apian for proraotiog mamifactnres." In pursuance of 
this direction, he issued a circular calling upon individuals and associa- 
tions, in every part of the country for information upon which to base 
his plan. A copy of this circular was addressed to Col. John S. Dexter, 
then supervisor of the district of Khode Island, who referred the letter to 
this Association, requesting them to furnish the information desired. 
The Association cordially responded to the Secretary's circular, and in 
July, 1791, appointed a committee, who, after making a careful investi- 
gation into the manufactures of the town, presented in October following, 
their final report, which was transmitted to Mr. Hamilton, through Col. 
Dexter, giving an exhibit of the products of industry in Providence, 
from January 1, 1790 to October 10, 1791, being a valuablecontribntion 
to the history of manufactures, at a period when the population of the 
town was less than seven thousand souls. 

With a view to self-improvement among the members of the Assoela^ 
tion, Mr. Isaac Greenwood proposed, al a meeting held January 10, 1798, 
that a lecture be delivered at each quarterly meeting, by a member, on 
subjects relating to improvementa in the mechanic arts, the practical 
means of encouraging the manufactures of the country, and the advan- 
tages resulting from social or corporate connections in promoting the 
interests of the manufacturing branches in union with the general pros- 
perity of the United States. The proposition was adopted, and lectures 
were delivered by Mr. Greenwood, Grindall Reynolds, John Rowland 
and Mr. Greene. Thi practice was afterwards discontinued, but the idea 
was never wholly lost sight of. The fact held a place in the memory of 
more than one, who recognized its importance, and sympathized with 
the spirit that gave it form. After a lapse of more than thirty years, 
the original plan was revived with satisfactory success. In 1831, a 
series of lectures was delivered before the Association alone. To this, 
George Baker, Walter E. Danforth, Isaac Thurber, Leonard Blodget 
and Stanford Newell, Esqs., contributed. The first of the aeries was by 
Mr. Baker, and was designed to stimulate the moral and intellectual 
faculties to worthy endeavors. Mr. Danforth's lecture was ou General 
Industry; Mr. Thurber's on Hydraulics aud Dynamics; Mr. Blodget's 
on Building, and Mr. Newell's on Metals. 

The influence of these lectures was not limited to the hours of their 
deliveiy. They awakened a desire for continued instruction. Additional 
courses were delivered by the Providence Franklin Society, Professors 
Griscom, Ch ace, Caswell and Elton, Mr. Evans and others ; and thus 
was paved the way for the public courses, under the auspices of the 
Association, commenced in 184i, which have maintained their popularity 
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and hold the ioterest alike of the Association and the community, con- 
tinuing almost without interruptiou down to the present time. For some 
years past the society has united with the Providence Franklin Society 
in the csire of these lectures, and they have been devoted mainly to scien- 
tific subjects. 

In 1799 the subject of education engaged the attention of the Associa^ 
tion, and the want of a better system of school instruction being deeply 
felt by the members, a memorial was prepared and presented to the 
General Assembly, forcibly urging the establishment ot free schools 
throughout the State, and reminding that body " that liberty and secu- 
rity under a republican form of government, depend on a general diffu- 
sion of knowledge amoug the people." 

This question was thus, we believe, for the first time since the exist- 
ence of the State, pressed upon the deliberations of tlie legislature ; and the 
measure proposed, though met with considerable hesitation, was finally 
incorporatsd into law. 

In 1799, a practice had sprung up of supplying the wants of the United 
States navy, by enlisting indentured apprentices of mechanics and man- 
ufacturers. The evils of this procedure were severely felt, and the As- 
sociation addressed a letter to Uie Secretary of the Treasuiy on the sub- 
ject, depreeatingthe practice as " injurious and unjust" in its operations, 
and as a sacrifice not required of those classes by the exigencies of tlie 

In 1800, the depressed conilition of the mechanic and manufacturing 
interests engaged the attention of tlie Association. It was deemed im- 
portant that these interests should receive aiiitahle encouragement from 
the government. And the Associafion adopted a memorial to Congress, 
drawn up by John Howlaiid, urging the importsnce of securing the re- 
vival and extension of the mechanic arts and the promotion of improve- 
ments in various branches of domestic manufacture. Letters were also 
addressed by the society to kindred associations in Newport, Boston, 
New York and Albany, soliciting their cooperation in obtaining its ob- 
ject. The memorial was presented to Congress, together with a similar 
one from New York, and referi-ed to the committee of commerce, who 
reported unfavorably thereon in 1801, which report the house approved. 
In 1815, the Association made common cause with tlie community in 
seeking the abrogation ot the revenue laws then recently passed, and 
which were deemed to operate injuriously to the manufacturing interests, 
A memorial was drawn up complaining of the " unjust and oppressive 
operation of tlie laws," and earnestly soliciting Congress for their repeal, 
It was placed in the hands of Hon. James B. Mason, a representative 
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from Rliofle Islaod, for presentation. In August, 1837, a general con- 
vention of meclianica and manufacturers of tbe countrj-, wasbcld atNew 
York, to consider the causes of tbe distress and embarrassments that 
seriously affected all classes of the community, and to devise means of 
relief, and in response to the letter of invitation received by the Asso- 
ciation, a delegation was appointed to represent it in the convention. In 
1842, (he Association again gave its aclive influence to securing the 
adequate protection of American manufacturing industry. A declaration 
relative to increasing the duties on foreign manufactures was adopted, 
and a copy, signed by the president and secretary, directed to be trans- 
mitted to each of our senators and representatives in Congress, witli a 
request that it should be laid before tiiat body, which was done. 

At the annual meeting of the Association in 1809, the society ex- 
pressed their sense of appreciation of " the essential service rendered 
the United States by Mr. Samuel Slater, of North Providence, in the 
introduction of the complicated machinery for the manufacture of cot- 
ton," and " as a testimony of the high consideration and regard with 
which this Association view Mr. Slater as the founder of an extensive 
and valuable branch of manufacture which will furnish employment and 
subsistence to thousands, and be the means of eventually saving millions 
of property in the countiy," elected Mr. Slater, by a spontaneous vote, 
a member of the sociely " without the intervention of the usual forms." 

In September. 1819, the subject of ihe establisment of a savings bank 
in the town was introduced in a meeting of the select committee of the 
Association, and. after consideration, '* being convinced thai, such an in- 
stitution would be advantageous to a great cumber of persons, by pro- 
moting economy and frugality, and thereby enabling them to save a part 
of their earnings till age or infirmities should render the use of it indis- 
pensable," the committee requested the secretary, John Howland, to 
take such preliminary measures as would lead to the establishment of a 
savings bank. In pursuance of this I'eqnest, and with the concurrence 
of gentlemen not of the Association, a pablie meeting was notified and 
held at the Washington Insurance Company's office, iVom which resulted 
the establishment of the Providence lostitotion for Savings, of which 
Mr. Howland was chosen the first treasurer. 

In January, 1821, the Association voted to establish a library for the 
use of its members and their apprentices. It was commenced by volun- 
tary donations, and in the following April four hundred volumes had 
been collected, when a code of rules for its government was adopted and 
steps were taken for putting it into, immediate operation. At a later 
period a reading room was established in connection with the library. 
16 
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Continual iidilitions of books have been made from time to time by ap- 
priations from the treasury as well as by donation, until a library of 
some seven thousand volumes has been accumulated ; and the issue of 
books has amounted to as many as twentj' thousand in a single year. 

At a meeting of the society, April 20, 1827, a conimiltee was ap- 
pointed " to take into considevation the subject of promoting temperance, 
and that they report at a special meeting to be called by the president, 
and further, tbat said committee procure an address to be made by one 
of the Association at the time of presenting their report." The special 
meeting contemplated by this vote, was held May 29, 1827, and a meet- 
ing of citizens having been held in the vestry of the First Baptist Church 
since the last previous meeting of the Association, to consider the same 
subject, the resolutions adopted by the citizens at that meeting were ap- 
proved and recommended "to the serious attention of all our members 
for their cordial cooperation." It was also resolved : " That it be recom- 
mended to the several trades and professions composing ibis Association 
to call separate meetings, to consider and adopt such measures respect- 
ing the practice of furnishing ardent spirits to workmen and apprentices 
in their employ in the course of their business, or in manufactui'ing es- 
tablishments, as they mayjudge most effectual to restrain or abolish their 
use." At tbis meeting, on invitation of the committee, an address on 
promoting temperance was delivered by George Baker, being the first 
service of the kind known to have been performed in Providence. It 
was favorably received, and a resolution was adopted by the Association 
thanking Mr. Baker for his " excellent and well adapted address," and 
requesting a copy for publication. 

In 1844 efforts were made to obtain funds for founding an asylum for 
the insane, and at a meeting in September of that year, the Association 
voted to contribute the sum of one tJioiisand dollars towards that object. 
The name of the asylum was subsequently changed to the " Butler 
Hospital for the Insane," to which organization the subscription of the 
Association was paid over in April, 1845. 

At tl qu t Ij m t of tb A s t n J nua j , 1847, the 
mp t an 1 ne 1 f the tabl hn e t f a h f orreclion or 

f n t n tl t\ a 1 gl t p bj th It mmittee, and 
afte 1 f 1 t a p I m tt t onsider and 

I t th Q t f t t rh n n tt p t l at a nieet- 

ng Ai 1 n 1 p t d th follow n^ ot t n — 

B i Tl n h p m u f his Aa a i 1 w of our city 

1 dl iaf H fSf at whi ieutdlstance 

from the city, whose ohjects shall be the confinement, Instruction and reforma- 
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l.uin of sucli persons as may be placed in !t; and we would earnestiy and 
sei-iously urge the consideration of this sulyeet upoD the authorities of this city, 
a,s the constituted guardians of the welfare and happiness of all the iiihabitants 
thereof." 

The report and resolution were received, and t!io committee was 
instructed to draft the form of a mcmoria! in accordance with tliaf, 
resolution, to be pi'eseiitod to tlie city council. At a meeting held May 
lltii, the committee reported tbe draft of a memorial nrging the matter 
upon the attention and serious consideration of the council, and suggest- 
ing weighty reasons for the action desired. The memorial was adopted 
by tlie Association, and ordered to be signed by the president and 
secretary and presented to the city council. 

In January, 1850, a communication was received from a committee of 
tiie corporation of Brown University, stating that that body had nnder 
consideration tiie expediency of enlarging the course of study in that insti- 
tution, with a view of promoting ttie more general diffusion of knowledge 
and the practical application of science to the nsefal arts ; and desiring the 
ad^'ice and co6peraii<)n of this Association in regard to the same. The 
communication was referred to a special committee, of which Isaac 
Thurber was chairman, who presented, at a meeting in Febrnai'y, a care- 
fully prepared report, approving cordially the proposed enlai^ement, 
enforcing tlie importance of uniting theoretical knowledge with practical 
sliill, and stating tliat "our mechanics need an education that will 
inspire confidence in themselves; that will maliC them acquainted with 
thescienceoftbeirarts,andthepropertiesof matter with which they have 
to deal ; that will enable them better to judge of the pursuits of others 
and estimate ihcir value ; that will qualify them to lead, as well as to 
follow, in the business transactions of life. And (his tliey should have 
an opportunily of acquiring, without being compelled to devote so many 
years to other and more classical studies," The report also suggested 
the expediency of establishing a normal school in connection with 
Brown University, and closed as follows; "The enlargement of the 
course of studies in onv literary institutions, so as to extend its benefits 
to a more numerous class of our fellow citizens, that they may be better 
trained to observe and judge, not by blind conjecture, but with reference 
to laws or principles, which should have their proper weight, is, in the 
opinion of your committee, tlie dictate of wisdom, and calculated to 
confer on mankind lasting and beneficial results. Your committee 
would therefore recommend a most cordial compliance with the request, 
to cooperate with the corporation of Brown University in the promotion 
of an object so desirable as a more general diffusion of knowledge," 
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The report of tlie commitlee was accepterl and adopted, and a copy 
thereof with a copy of the adopting vole of tlie Association, was tians- 
mitted to the committee of the corporation of Brown University. 

In the autumn of 1850, a movement was made to procure a course of 
lectures by gentlemen of our own city and State on sul)jects connected 
with Rhode Island history, its manufactures, agricultural and mineral 
products, etc,, the proceeds, if any. to be set apart aa a fund towards 
the erection of a monument to the memory of Eoger Williams. Lectures 
in this conrse were delivered gratuitously by Eev. Francis Wayland, D. 
D., president of Brown University, Hon. William R. Staples, Samuel 
Ames, Esq., Charles S. Bradley, Esq., Abraham Payne, Esq., Hon, 
Samuel G. Arnold, Prof. William Gammell, of Brown University, Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, of Newport, Eev. James M. Hoppin, of Salem, and 
George W. Cnrtis, Esq., of New York ; but not resulting in pecuniary 
success, a subscription was started and circulated among the members, 
and a sum of money obtained which was deposited in the Providence 
InstitLitiou for Savings, to be held as the nucleus of a fund for the erec- 
tion of a rnoQuraent to the memory of Eoger Williams, subject to tlip 
order of the Association. 

On the 27th February, 1860, the Association celebrated (he seventy- 
first anniversary of its founding by a festival in Howard Hail. The 
hall was splendidlj- decorated with banners, streamers, mechanical 
designs, etc., and nearly 800 ladies and gentlemen partook of a 
samptuous repast. Hon, Amos C. Baratow, president of the Association, 
presided, and after the viands had been disposed of, toasts and senti- 
ments were offered, which were responded to by Mr, Cbarles Aker- 
man, Major Knight, Eev. Dr. Sears, president of Bi'own University, 
Es-Governor Dyer, Hon. Thomas Davis, Rev, G. T. Day, Rev, E. B. 
Hall, Ex-Governor Hoppin, Ex-Mayor Eodman, Rev. A. H. Ciapp, Rev. 
L, Whiting, and Rev. E, M. Stone. The entertainment was enlivened 
with music by the American Brass Band, and closed by singing a good 
night song, composed for the occasion by Hon. William M. Rodman, 

In 1870 a movement was made for the establishment of a free public 
library in this city. The Association voted their hearty approval of the 
project, and appointed their president, Zachariah Allen, Esq. to act 
with other gentlemen as a committee to procure an act of incorporation, 
and to take measures to carry the plan into effect. They also appointed 
a committee to assist in raising funds for the purpose. Tlie sulijectwas 
frequently considered in meetings of the Association thereafter, a deep 
interest being felt therein, and the zealous endeavors of their president 
being constantly exerted in its behalf. In April, 1874, the Association 
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voted to appoint a committee " to solicit contributions from tlie mem- 
bers of the society to create a fund to tlie amount of ten thousand 
dollars, for tlie proposed free library, and to enable this Association to 
have a trusteeship in said library." In 1875 they voted to donat* tUeiv 
library lo the trustees of thepu'iliclibrary, to be estimated at a fair valua- 
tion as a part of the amount contemplated in the above vote. In January, 
1876, the committee on subscriptions reported that the amount of sub- 
scriptions required to make up the sum of $10,000 had been obtained ; 
and the Association is now prepared to make a transfer of the same 
whenever the trustees of the public library are ready to receive it and 
open the library to the public. 
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The Proviclence Franklin Society should not be overloolsed in naming 
the educational institutions of tliis State. The idea of a society in tliis 
city for the cultivation of tbe knowledge of phjsical science, was oon- 
eeived by William T. Grinnell, who interested others in his design, and 
in response to their petition, the " Providence Franklin Society " was 
chartered by the General Assembly, at the Januaiy session, 1823. 

The interests of the Society were afterwards diligently studied by its 
founder, who made it several liberal donations, and to this day, it is in- 
dobted to him for its continued secure, if economical, existence. From 
Its organization to the present time, the objects of its pursuits have em- 
braced nearly every department of physical science. It has a cabinet of 
miscellaneous curiosities and specimens of much scientific interest, in- 
cluding au extensive geological collection, in which ave representatives 
of nearly all tlie minerals and fossils found in the State. It has also a 
fine collection of war and otlier implements trom the Sonth Sea Islands. 
It has also an interesting zoological uolloction, including birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles and insects. It has a small but valuable scientific library, 
to which additions are m«4de from time to time a<! its funds will jnstify. 
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A microscopical department has been organized and cr.rried on with 
commendable zeal and success for several j-ears past. 

The members of the society now number over three hundred, nmong 
■whom there appears to exist a good degree of eitpril de cori-s. 
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1876. 



The Franklin Lyoeiim was established in the siimnier of 1831, by 
Levi M. rioliien, Daniel A. Jackson and William B. Shove. By the 
records of the twenty-first of April, 1832^ the society then consisted of 
Messrs. Holden, Jackson and Shove, together with Charles Gushing, 
Frank Cashing, Crawford Nightingale and Geronimo Urmeneta. These 
were all scholars in Mr. De Witt's school on Waterman street, at the 
time of the organization of tUe society, and the first meetings were held 
at their homes on Friday evenings, after the labors of the school were 
over. The officers were elected quarterly. The e.-iercises consisted of 
lectures and debates. The first regalar room occupied by the Lyceum 
was in tiie basement of Mr. Shove's house on Benefit street, nearly op- 
posite the Central Congregational Church, where a library and a cabinet 
of minerals, shells, chemical apparatus and antiquities were commenced. 
The first room hireil by the society was in a small building opposite Dr. 
Hall's church, on Benefit street. Their next room was in the third story 
of the arcade, which they occupied until April, 1835, wiien they removed 
to the De Witt building, on Waterman street, where the meetings were 
held regularly until 1849. At the meeting held April 28, 1832, the name 
of " Providence Lyceum," wns adopted, which, (3n the twenty-second of 
the following December, was changed to that of the " Franklin Lyceum," 
the name retained ever since. The first recorded annual meeting was 
held on the fifth of January, 1833, at which the officers were elected. 
Between tiie years 1839 and 1842, " The Franklin Lyceum Review and 
Miscellany," appeared, under various editors, and the copies have been 
preserved. In July, 1833, there were thirteen active, and two correspond- 
ing members. In the latter part of this year steps were taken towards 
the formation of a library. The first public anniversary was held on the 
first of January, 1836, at which Henry C. Whitaker delivered an address, 
and William M. Rodman a poem. The first public lecture before the 
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Lj-ceiim was delivered in 1839, by Kalph Waldo Emorson. In Jaiinavy, 
1S43, the legislature granted an act of incorpnration, under which tlie 
Lyceum now exists. Tlie society at tlais time, conlained tliivty-one ac- 
tive, and twenty-four corresponding members. In the autumn of 1848, 
tbe Lj'eeuni received an important accession to its numbers bj' its union 
w tl tlie W stminster Lyceum, a newly formed society, which merged 
it ep e ne and existence in the Franklin Ljceiun. 

On tl e fi t of January following, the society, desiring a more central 
loc t m d to the hall No. 19 Westminster street, which tliey 

cont n 1 1 o upy until November, 1553. On the nineteenth of No- 
vember, 1858, formal possession was taken of the prcseni rooms. The 
dedicatory exercises consisted of a procession ; the uncovering of the 
statue of B'rauklin, tbe first public statue in Rhode Island ; an oration 
by Frauds E. Hoppin, and a poem by Henry C. Whifaker, delivered 
in Dr. Hall's cbiirch, and concluded with a supper in Railroad hall. In 
tlie autumn of 1859, a catalogue of the library, which then numbered 
about three thousand volumes, was published. In the war for tlie Union 
a large niiinber of the members of the Lyceum enlisted in the army or 
the navy ; many of whom attained high positions of honor and of com- 
mand. During tbe past ten years the growth of the society has been 
rapid in every department. For several yeai-g members' courses of lec- 
tures were held in Lyceum hall, all the lecturers being members of the 
Lyceum, which were largely attended and of great interest. The debates 
have been earnest, spirited, and, at times, exciting. The library has in- 
creased from three, to upwards of nine thousand vohimes, and many 
new magazines and newspapers have been added to tbe reading room. 
Recently, a change was made in the by-laws, so that women may be ad- 
mitted as members, on the same terms and conditions, and with the same 
rights and privileges as men, and several have become members, 

Such is a brief sketch of the more important events and principal 
landmarks in the history of a society, which has risen from tlic very 
humblest of beginnings to be recognized as an honor to our city, and one 
of its most valuable institutions. There are, at present, belonging to 
the Lyceum, eight hundred and forty-seven active members, besides a 
large number on the eorresiwnding list. The library contains upwards 
of nine thousand volumes, and is constantly increasing by the addition 
of the best books in every department. The reading-room is well sup- 
plied with all the leading newspapers and periodicals. Tlie meetings 
are held in a hall devoted to tlie exercises of the Lyceum, while the 
library occupies a separate room. A room handsomely furnished has 
recently been oi^ened for social conversation, chess, etc., which has 
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become a popular feature. Earnest and spiritetl debates are regularly 
held every Monday evening, from October to June, in wWehall tlie 
members are cordially invited to participate. Many of those who have 
been active in tbese debates, now occupy high places in onv city, state 
and national councils. As a school in which to gain an accurate knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law and a ready skill in pavliamontary tactics the 
Lyceum probably has no equal. From the ex-offlcers of the Lyceum 
have been chosen several governors of Rhode Island, mayors of Provi- 
dence, members of Congi'ess, secretaries of State, professors of Brown 
Unneisity, law ofticeis ot Rhode Island cities, etc., while in both city 
and State governments mtny morabcrs of the Lyceum are always to 
be found 

The member'ihip ! les m ^ nf t e 1 a 1 c 1 wye s eJ to s 
teacheis aud meichants of P ov de ce and the a al le t on f offi 
ceis cieites as ^leat CSC tement as a o 1 na nu c pal elect o 

The sjstera of an al publ c lectu es a 1 ente ta me ts s one of the 
oldest and most successful n tl e e t re cou t \ The led es a e nsu 
ally by the most eloq en and fa o s oiato s tbe le 1 ngs ly at 
gnisbed elocutionist i d the co e ts 1 > tl e 1 ghest m eal talent 
that can be secured. To these the members are furnished with liee 
tickets and the general public are admitted at reasonable rates. 
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The early school history of Newport is detailed with sufficient fullness 
in the " History of the Cummon Schools of Rhode Island." It is neces- 
saiy only to continue that sketch ftom llie time wlien local schools were 
absorbed into the general school sjsteai,in 1828. It will, however, be 
better to go back three jeiis earliei than this, to the time when the 
town was authorized bj the assembly to raise a tax of $800 " for educa^ 
ting the white children of the town who are not otherwise provided with 
the means of instruction," and to apply to this purpose the avails of 
certain lands which had been bequeathed to tlie town.* 

By vote of a town meeting held in February, 1826, a lot in Mill street 
was bought for a school-house and a committee was appointed to erect 
a building. This committee reported in March, 1827, as follows : 

" The committee appointed by the town to superintend the huilding of a 
public school-honse respectfully report ; That, having purchased a very eligible 
lot in Mill street, they have erected thereon a school-house GO feet long ana 36 
feet wide, of brick and stone, two stories high, which Is now so fiir completed 
that the upper room intended for boys is nearly ready for the reception of the 
school ; the cost of the lot and bailding up to this period is about f 2,750. To 
deftay thia expenditure has absorbed the ftiuds placed at the disposal of the 
committee, consisting of the following items, viz. : 

Net sales of Gallow field, . . . .|S9t 24 

Appropriation by tax of 1825, . . . . 800 00 

Net balance of rent of theatre, ... 180 00 

Donation of Mr. Wm; Vernon, . . . 100 00 

Appropriation for 1826, . . . . 800 00 
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of opinion tliat to flnish the upper room for the accom- 
modation of tlie boy's school, and fence in the lot will reqiiii'c about fSOO 
additional v 



At tbe same time measures were taken by the town to establish a 
fund from the sale and rents of school land, the avails of iiceiisoa, etc., in 
aid of tbe pnblitj school of the town. 

At the same meeting, March 25th, 1827, the following resolution was 
adopted, which was the opening of the first public school in Newport 
on the present system : 

" Eesolved that a school for boys on the Lancasterian or monitorial system 
be commeDced as soon as may be under the following regulations, viz. ; 

"1st. That a committee (to be hereafter annually chosen at our June town 
meeting) consisting of five persons, one of whom shall be a resident in each of 
the town wards, be immediately appointed to tie deaominated the 'public school 
committee,' who shall have power to appoint school masters and assistants, fix 
their compensation, regulate the admission and discharge of scholars, (having a 
special regard to the laws of the State on this subject,) provide books, stationery, 
etc., and in general superintend and manage the schools in conformity to the 
laws and orders of the town. 

"3nd. The school committee shall be, and they are, hereby authorized to 
draw on the town treasurer for any sum necessary to meet their expencUtures, 
not exceeding the annual appropriation for school purposes, and they shall also 
receive the tuition money hereinafEer named, and apply it to the current expenses 
of the school, and shall present their accounts to be audited by the town council 
on the first Monday in June in each year. 

" 3d. In order tliat the benefits of the school may be extended not only to 
the most indigent of oar citizens, but tliose also whom industry and economy 
place above want, the following very low rates of prices fbr tuition shall be 
established, viz. : For tlie alphabet, spelling and writing on slates, 2B cents per 
q^uarter. Continuance of ditto with reading or arithmetical tables, CO cents per 
quarter. Continuance of the last with writing on paper, arithmetic, and defi- 
nitions, $1. The preceding, with grammar, geography, with tlie use of maps 
and globes, book-keeping, etc., |2. No additional charge for fuel, booliS or 
stationery. 

" *th. Scholars shall be admitted at any time, on application to the com- 
mittee and payment of the tnition money. 

" 5th. The regular quarter days, however, shall be the first school days in 
February, May, August and November, on whicli days payment will he required 
In advance, of every child in school for the ensuing quarter. 

" 6th. Of scholars admitted on other than the regular quarter days a ratable 
payment will be required until the end of the current quarter, unless the admis- 
sion be within theflrst two weeks of the quarter, in which case the whole quarter 
must be paid for, or within the last two weeks, when the coming quarter must 
be paid for, without including the fortnight, 
" 7th. The object of the foregoing scale of prices for tuition is to foster and 
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encoarage the honorable feeling of independence in tho'^e pan-EtH wlio wist to 
educate their children at their own e\pen-4P but « host limilcd mems arc in 
sufficient to pay the customary rates But it is at tie sime tlmi, beieby 
expressly provided, tliat no child shall be excluded from the benefits of the 
school merely fl'ora inability to pay for his tuition 

" 8th. The public school committee shall perform their duty ftratultously, 
the honor of the station and the gratitnJe of their townsmen is to be their only 
reward. 

" 9th. Until recuiTence of tbe June town meeting the following persons shall 
compose the committee, viz. : Nicholas G. Boss, Edward W. Lawtoa, George 
Engs, James B. Phillips, Theopliilus C. Dunn,"* 

The following ia the first repojt of a Newport School Committee : 

"Report fok 1838. 
" The public school committee of the town of Newport respectfully report, 
that since the commencement of the public school in Mill street on the 21st day 
of Mfty,ie27, the number of applications for admission has been 337; 
Of which there has been rejected as not coming within the provisions 

of the law, . . . . . ys 

Suspended for further couside ration, ... 2S 

Admitted, ... . . . .279 

337 
Of the scholars admitted 67 have been withdrawn or dismissed, leaving the 
present number 212. 

" In the selection of the scholars the committee have endeavored strictly to 
comply with the resolution of the town, and the law of the State, in admitting 
those only who were 'not otherwise provided with the means of education.' In 
considering the list of applicants the most needy, according to their best infor- 
mation, were first admitted, and it is gratiijing to them to state that, although 
at first some apprehensions were entertained that the room would not accom- 
modate all who were entitled to admission, they have been able (after every 
exertion on their part, both by public adverUsemeiits and personal representa- 
tion to obtain suitable applications) to receive all those candidates whose cases 
came within tlie spirit of the law. The pupils have generally been attentive to 
the duties of the school, and have made considerable progress ia their several 
studies. The greatest difficulty the committee has met has been in enforcing 
constant attendance at school, and the same culpable indifference to the benefits 
of education which prevented some parents from making application for admis- 
sion of their children, has been shown by other parents in not using their per- 
suasion and authority to compel the punctual attendance of their children after 
they were admitted, instances in the later class have been comparatively very 
few, and wherever remonstrance or representation on the part of the instructor 
or comralttee has been ineffectual, a suspension of the deHncnient firom school 

'Barnard's Jonrnal of K, I, School Institute, Ilf, H7-8. 
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has Iiepu resoi'ted to. The small ainonnt required quarterly of each scholar hns 
been found to have a very salntary effect, for those who pay are, generall}' speat- 
lug, the moat atteatlve— there are some esceptious, and the school In some 
Instances is a blessing to those who are quite destitute of the means of pay- 
ment. The committee consider it ndvantageons to the school to reqiiii-e 
payment of all those who can by any means afforii It (as the sum requifed is 
Inaafflcleiit to deft-ay the expenses of books, slates, etc.,) and they are ftilly of 
opinion that if the school was rendered quite free It would be less beneficial, and 
would probably be regarded like other cojnmf>^ bounties of very little value. 
The Laucasterian system adopted under the resolution of the town, was, to 
most of our fellow citizens, as well as to ourselves, a novel mode of infiti'uctlon. 
Bnt whatever doubts may have been entertained as to its efficiency tliey have 
been entirely dispeOed by the success of the school (luring the past yeai-, which 
lias surpassed the expectations of its moat decided advocates, and has satisfied 
them of the superiority of the monitorial system for a large school, over all 
others. The school, under the superintendence of its present able instructor 
(to whose 'abilities attention and perseverance the town Is greatly indebted for 
its success,) bids fiJi soon to be numbered among the most naefiil of the system, 
and to be the means of educating and training to habits of industry that part of 
our population who so much need and who are so well entitled to the oppor- 
tunity of obtainina; insttuctlon The lower room In the building Is nearly 
completed for the reception of pupils and the committee, believing it to be 
the wish of the town ha\e engiged a young lady who Is well qualified for the 
business to take charge of the girls school, who will probably be ready to com- 
mence in about three weeks, and the committee take the liberty to recommend 
the same'plan of discipline and instruction for that school as has qeen practiced 
in the boys' department. 

" The accounts ^ucl vouchers for the past year were presented to the town 
council yesterday, and by them aadited, leaving a balance due to tlie committee 
of (f202.01, as will appear by the fitllowing abstract : 

Eeceived fl'om town treasury under the appropriation of 1827, . $G0O 00 

Scholars' pay, first quarter, ... oO 90 

Scholars' pay, second qiiai-ter, . . . fil 37 

Scholars' pay, third quarter, , , . GS S3 

Balance, . . . . . 202 01 



Paid Instructor's salary, ... GOO 00 

Printing, advertisements, &c., . . . . Jl 04 

Interest on acceptances, . . . . 9+7 

Books, slates, stationery, S>c., .... 187 35 

Stovepipe, fuel, benches, book-case, painting, &c., . Ifil 01 

Sim 87 
" The balance of the appropriation of 1827, being $300, Wiis expended by the 
building committee in completing the building, 

" Tor the committee, 

" Nicholas G. Boss, Secretarff. 
"Newport, Ju.ie 3d, 1823." 
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" CondUioii of tlie public school fund in 1828 : 
Donation by Governor Fenner, . . . $100 00 

Donation by Governor Collins, . , , 60 00 

Licenses, ... . . . lai 37 

Legacy of Constant Taber, . , , 1,500 00 

Sale of Warden (school) lot, .... 325 00 

Estate I. Begna, liavlng no being in the United States, , 23 GS 



111 1844, a committee mado a report from wliiuh the followiog extracts 
are takeu : 

" The committee have been astonished to learn that there are nearly 900 chil- 
dren in this town, between the ages of five and flfteen, for whom no schooling is 
provided. Mr. Mnnchesterreports the whole number of children In town, over 
five and leas than fifteen years of age, to be nearly 2,000 ; of these 680 are pro- 
vided for by the esistipg public schools ; and the 30 private schools which they 
have ascertameii to exist, averaging 15 pupils, give 450 more, making in all 1, ISO 
capable of being seated In the existing schools, and leaving 876 unprovided for. 
Evidently, then, there is an irresistible call for schools, and the committee con- 
sider that two primary schools are tmiaedlately wanted, one in the lower part 
of the town, near the factories, and the other In Broad street, whence too many 
children now seek admission into the Point schools. The committee also feel 
that another Intermediate school is needed for those pupils who have to leave 
the primaries, and yet are not fit for the grammar schools. But this they do 
not at present so strenuoiisly insist upon, as on the Increase of primary schools, 
for which they liave been inundated with applications they could not meet. 

" In relation to the other point suggested, nainely, the character of the school- 
ing given, the committee feel bound to express the opinion, that the time is 
come for an advancement in our upper schools, upon higher branches of study 
than have yet been pursued. In one or two of the schools jnany of the scholars 
have for some time been expressing a strong desire to remain at school longer, 
and go on with certain of the more interesting and important of the advanced 
branches. And the committee would respectfully ask if It Is not time that some- 
thing of natural and mental philosophy, of political economy and of the import- 
ant subject (particularly In this countiy) of the science of government, and the 
daties of citizenship, should be taught to our puplts before leaving schools, at 
which most of them may receive their last instructions, except the bitter ones of 
experience? The committee would ask, if such subjects as these they have 
named ai-e not something nloi-e than mere accomplishments— if they are not es- 
sential piirts of a common school education; essential parts of that education 
which every free community ought to be trying, at least, to devise some way of 
furnishing its rising generation? Is it not time, iu short, that we began to think 
seriously of carrying our school system to its proper height, wliile we attend to 
the enlargement and expansion of the base. 

* EEimarii's Journal, HI, 113-9. 
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" If any ask why these higher branches, to wliiuli the comiiiittne hai-e alludecl, 
are not already taught in the upper schools, they reply, that it would be crowd- 
1]^ too much upon the teachers and depriving the lower stndles and students of 
the attention due to tUera. They cannot be pursued without some additional 
provisioa being made. » * * 

" With a few specific statements and suggestions, the committee will now 
close their report. The treasurer reports the receipt daring the past year, of 
11,766.69 from the State; |1,GOO from the town, and 8203.21 fl.'om the tax levied 
on the scholars, amounting in all to 18,569.80. Of this sum, 83,000 have been 
paid for salaries ; 9113 for fuel; 9228.24 for stationery in 1842-3; and $228.41 
fbr incidental expenses; f 196. 51 remain in the town treasury, and the outstand- 
ing debts amount to about f 400. 

' ' The committee close, therefore, with recommending — That two new primary 
schools be established, one in Broad street, or thereabouts ; and the other in. the 
extreme lower part of the town ; and that the sum of $2,000 be appropriated by 
the town for the coming (town) year to the purposes of public education. 
" All of which is respectfully submitted, by 

E. J. Tatlob, C. G. Pbkey, 

WiLUAM Browkbll, William Gilpis, 
C. T. Brooks, Augustus Bush, 

Joseph Smith, Thatchee Thater, 

David liiNfi, Jambs A. Greene, 

C. P. Newton, 

School Committee."* 

Four j'ears later {1848), the committee reported in part as folloivs : 
"The school committee of the town of Newport, In rendering the account of 
their stewardship for the year now closed, respectfully report; That there are 
under their care, seven primary schools, a school for colored children, Ihree 
intermediate or grammar schools, and a boys' and girls' senior department; the 
last of which, from necessity, embraces In it an intermediate school and is 
taught by a principal and assistant, and has accommodations for ninety pnpUs. 
These schools, containing nearly nine hundred pupils, are under the direction of 
qnalifled and diligent instructors. They have not only maintained their former 
good standing, but most of them have made advances. Since the last report, 
the course of studies has been enlarged in every department, a more rigid classi- 
fication of scholars instituted, and a more close and careful examination exacted 
for admission to the higher schools. (For the details of which, the committee 
refer to the rules and regulations recently published and distributed). The re- 
sult of these arrangements is seen in the high appreciation of the schools by our 
townsmen ; and the increased desire and more numerous applications for admis- 
sion to a sliare of their advantages. 

" For the first time since the establishment of the public schools, the com- 
mittee liave found themselves so straitened for accommodations and means, as 
to be compelled to refuse admission to some applicants, wliile at the same time 
a parochial school, attached to one of the religiou.s societies, has withdrawn a 
large number of boys who were formerly in onr schools. Private schools, which 
have heretofore met the wants of the wealthier classes, no longer compete with 
•Bamard'a Journal, III, Ul-3, This report was also iiclnted lii pamplilet forin.. 
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tliose of the town. The atlviiatages afforded by the latter, in 

caolon of pupils, In the nnlformity of school hooks, as well a 

and zealons supervision of the school committee, are all imderstoocl by the 

people. 

" In this condition of things the committee believe that their fellow citizens 
will not only JnsWiy tiiem in the snggestion of measnres for giejtei impio'vc 
ment, but that they will meet these suggestions with a response 

" The first step, and not the least important In the economy of education is 
the provision of coiivenlont and comfortable school-rooms. The essential ele 
raents In those are location and apace. * * » 

" In view of these cii'cumstttuced, with the most carefid conaideiatlon of the 
best means of providing for present exigencies, the committee eaiui-stly iccom 
mend to the town, the ei-ectlou of ft school honse lai'ge enough foi two hundied 
pupils, itt someplace which shall be fonnd most espedient. 

" The committee are ftiUy persuaded, that this is not only the beat course 
bnt that it will prove to be altogether the most economical in a pecuniary point 
of view. It is not meet or just that any child in the town should be denied Its 
lawful share of the moneys appropriated to pnMlc schools, yet this must be 
done, unless there be provided ample accommodations. 

" Tlie committee append the report of their returns, from which It will be 
seen that they are compelled to ask of the town an Increased appropriation of 
five hundred dollars. 

" Amount on hand from Inst year, . . , . . f 3 83 

Received from the State, 



registry t! 



it paid for salaries of teachers, 



Statioi 

Puel, 

Repairs, . 
Incidentals, 
Cash on hand. 



Mr. Barber's bill iinpjild. 



" Newport, Jane, ISIS." 

■ BariiaiiVa Journal, III, 153 




Joiis Stetine, 
S. Ward, 
Ed. Ci,aek. 
C. L. Brooks, 



Wilt-ta; 



$-1,1)75 77 
^282 00 
A. H, DUMONT, 

I. Smith, 

C. G. Pekrt, 
Bkownell, T. C. Dtisn, 
GiLi'iK, Joseph B. Weaver, 
School Committee. 
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There apparently exists an full series of State repoi'ts, even at the 
office of the Commissioner of Erlucfition ; and the early reports moreover 
gave, in respaet to local school systems, only the statistics, and not always 
even those. The full report of the Newport school committee appears 
for the first time in the State report issued January, 1866 ; asiil there are 
similar local reports in the State reports for January, 18G1, 1864, 1865 
and 1866; since which time the Newport reports have been annually 
pi'inted in pamphlet form, for the use of the citizens. 

Going back to the earliest of the above reports, we shall And that in 
April, 1855, there were in Newport 873 public school pupils distributed 
among 17 schools, these being taught by 22 teachers. There were two 
high schools, four grammar, (two of these having an intermediate depart- 
ment,) two intermediate and seven primary; besides separate primary 
and grammar schools for colored children. The receipts were 89,729.25, 
leaving a deficit of 8696.28. Tbe school committee recommended a city 
appropriation of $10,000, instead of $6,500 as before. 

At that time t!ie Farewell street school-house had been for some time 
in use, having been built about 1833, while that on Clarke street had 
been built in 1852. No others remain to us of the achool-housts of 
that day. The Thames street building was finished in 1860; those on 
Willow street and Kdward sweet and the Parish school - iionse in 
1863 ; that on Cranston street in 1S67, the Coddington in 1870, and the 
Eogers liigh school in 1873. Ithas just been voted (April, 1876) to erect 
a new briclt school-house on or near Broad street. 

The high school seems to have undergone a varied and flnetuating 
existence, having been originally established under that name ; then 
reduced for economy, to a " senior department " of the grammar 
schools; then re-organized, in 1863, as a high school, the sexes being 
separated; then consolidated into a "mixed school" inl8G4-5; then 
expanded, in 1873, by the aid of the munificent Eogers bequest, to its 
present proportions. 

With the consolidation of the high schools into one, there came a 
general movement to unite the sexes where this had not been previously 
done ; and there has not been, for ten years, a separate school in the 
town, for either sex, at the public expense. So entire has been the suc- 
cess of this change that there never has been any movement to revoke 
it, nor has there been so mucbas a petition, fi'om any source, to that effect. 

Another important change, that occurred about the same time, was 
the introduction of individual ownership of school books instead of 
tlieii being supplied by the city, as previously. This met with some 
opposition, but there has never been the slightest effort to revive 
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the earlier plan. Precisely the same occurred in regard to the abaiidon- 
mont of separate schools for colored children, which was effected iu I8G0. 
before the passage of the State law on the subject. 

Tlie most Impoi-tant event in tlie hiKtory of our schools was, howevev, 
tlie introduction of the school superintendency. This office was created 
in 1865, the first incumbent being Rev. M. J. Talbot. He was suc- 
ceeded, after one year, by F. W. Tilton, Esq., since principal of the 
Eogera high school. He eff'eete 1 a great work in the grading and 
elevation of the schools ; a work industriously earned on by his successors, 
A. D. Small, Esq., and T. H. Clarke, Esq. 

Course ov Study. 

The scliools are now grafled as follows : priniBiy, intermediate 01" secondary, 
grammar, and high. There are three grades primary, two intermediate, and four 
grammar, malting with the 'bigb school, 10 grades. Tlie course pnrsnetl in the 
various grades is as follows r — 

Tenth Grade. 

To be admitted to this grade a child must be five years old. 

Beading. Alphabet and simple words from blackboards and word cards; 
formation of words and sentences by the use of the composing stick ; pi-iotlng 
on slate and blackboards, and reading tn Analytical First Header. Countlug from 
1 to 100 by use of abacus and objects prepared for the purpose. 

Writing and reading numbers containing two flgui'es, and addition of nnra- 
bers below 10. 

Drawing. Definitions of lines, angles, triangles, drawing them and naming 
when drawn by the teacher, drawing Hues of rtiBtreiit lengths, aa, one inch, two 
inches, five inches, etc. Cnltivation of perception In regard to form and size of 
objects. 

Mifda. Rote singing. Use of National Chart No. 1. Oral lessoni on general 
tapics daily. 

Ninth Ghadb. — Second Pkim:Vry. 

Sealing. Analytical Second Reader completed, and Third Reader, same scries, 
taken up. 

Special poinUt ei&preaasion, clear enunciation ; distinct utterance; interest or 
enthusiasm. 

A thorough comprehension of the lesson. Exercise never prolonged to 



(The abovepoinls apply to all grades.) 

Writing and reading numliers below one hundred. Addition and subtraction 
of nnlts and tens. Tables of addition, and subtraction written upon blackboard 
involving the 9 digits. Simple examples in mental arithmetic. Exercises on 
slate, and oral lessons as la previous grade. 

Drawing. Free hand from copy on cards, enlarged on slates ; dictation and 
memory drawing; definitions of lines, angles, etc. 
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Music. Sounds, long and short; idea of measure; development of 
beating and coDDtiug measures; rests, long and short; the scale; the staff, 
cleff and six sounds of G scale. Singing by note, using pitch names ; ide 
pitch; names of notes ; signs; beating time ; component parts of scale. 

EtOnTH GKADE.^PlUMAltY. 

Analytical Third Eeuder completed. Questions on lessons ; analj-sis of sai 
general information. 

Spelling. Words from reading lessons, Worcester's Elementary Speller, 
selections of words in common use, names of trees, flowers, ai'ticles of 
fitctnre and commerce, and implements of industry. Use of capital letters, 
name and use of eacli of tlie following points ■ , ■ ■ ? I 

Arithmetic. Thorough drill onfiist two piocesses luTolving numbers of fit at 
period. In next two processes with easy numbeis midfiphuitlon table, 
measures of weiglit, value, capacity extension time Eaton o PiimaivArith 
metic completed. Analysis of example*! in\ol\lng dollais and tents makmg 
change, etc. ; examples constructed by pupils 

Geography. Cornell's Pirst Steps Torm size, motions of the eaith compo 
nent parts; natural divisions; deflmtione, examples, nammg those seen, 
location of natural divisions ; points of the compass ; political divisions of 
Korth America — physical divisions, mountain systems, river systems— formation 
of river systems. 

New England States; outline; capitals; occupation of inhabitants. Agrlcnl- 
ture, manufiictures, commerce, defined and examples given. Oral lessons. 

WriUng. Duntonlan Writing Primer No. I, Thorough drill on method of 
holding the pencil, requiring the letters to be made by the movement of the 
fingers rather tlian by the movement of the hand; tracing copy; formation of 
letters in marked spaces; drill on cnrves; word tracing and the writing of 
words. 

Drawing. Practice same as in previous grade, with thorough drill on lines, 
angles, and definitions of the same together with the formations of right line 
fignres. Occasional attempts at designs, 

Music. Primary MusicBeader. Eeview of previous grade. Key of C. Middle, 
upper and lower scale, the chromatic scale, ascending and descending; singing 
by note, nsing syllables through several keys for cultivation of voice ; signs for 
ending, repeating, and abbreviation used in 

Seventh Gkabb. — Second I: 

Beading. Analytical Intermediate Reader. Thorough drill in expression as 
in previous grades; emphasis; pauses; inflections. Analysis of lessons; 
general Information, etc. 

Spelling as In previous grades, words from lessons — speller and woMs in 



Arithmelic. Work of previous grades reviewed. Tfiorougli drill in writing 
and reading numbers of three periods, and in addition and subtraction. Con- 
stnictlon of examples. Primary arithmetic completed. Mental arithmetic to 
accompany the written. 
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Geography. Thorough review of previous grade. Motions of the earth — 
what they cause; why; mathematical geography; climate; plants; animals; 
raeeaof men; conditions; occupations. General outline. 

Wnnng Diintonian B'reehand Series, No. 1. 

Drawing. Free hand. from, copy on cards to be enlarged; blackboard 
exerclaea , dictation and drawing from memory ; definition of plane geometry ; 
simplest forms of designs, combining previously drawn forms to form new 
designs, 

Mtfsif Review of prevlons grades. Thorongh drill In science of raiisic — 
Kej of 0. Time; movements; one part finished. 

Sixth Gkadb. — FiaST Intermediate. 

SeaHing anS, Spellin,g,from the whole of First Intermediate Reader. Thorongh 
drill in analysis and spelling; practice on combination of consonant sonnds. 
Use of capital letters and punctuation marks. Dictation exercises. Lessons in 
Language. Construction of sentences. 

Wiitten Arithmetic to reduction. Thorough drill in general principles with 
practical applications. Roman notation; principles; uses; review of tables, 
weights, measures, etc., class exercise on blackboard. Mental arithmetic to 
correspond with the above. 

Geography. Waa-rea's Primary, through the United States. Oral lessons on 
general topics. 

Writing. Duntonian Freehand Series, No, 2. 

Drawing Work of previous grade advanced, blackboard dictation and 
memory drawing, and simplest form of designs. 

Musie. Prflctiee singing at sight in key of C. Ascending and descending 
forms of chromatic scale expli^iied. Science of music. Thorougb drill in 
definitions, e Img m s c use of terms, and writing measures. 

FiifTH Grade. — Fookth Grammae, 

Beading. Analytical Fourth Reader; Exercises in phonic analysis. Exercises 
In concert fo eloc t onary dilU. Thorough understanding of the lessons. 
General info matlon on vano is topics. 

ArUltmetio. Reduction; definitions; measures of value, weight, capacity, 
extension, surftice or area, volume, time, and circular. The difference and uses 
of measures of weight and capaeity. Thorough drill In examples involving the 
above. Examples prepared by pnplls. Mental arithmetic to accompany the 
written through the various processes. Drill on general principles ; relation of 
numbers, fiictoring, greatest common divisor and least common mnltiple. 

Grammar. Language. Sentence making, principal parts of a sentence, modi- 
fiers; parts of speech, properties, examples, sentences involving examples, 
dictation exercises, use of capitals and punctuation marks ; drill on definitions ; 
number of nouns, gender, elements of parsing, drill from reading book. 

Geography. Thorongh review of preceding work ; climate, races of mankind, 
conditions of society; productions of difiterent zones; government, different 
forms ; most preferable, analysis of republican form ; United States, state, city, 
town, district. Mathematical geography. Political geography — North America 
and its divisions. 

Writing, llvmtouian Freehand Series, Nos. 3 and i. 
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Drawing. Freolianrl from copy, using Walter Smith's Intermediate Drawing 
Book, No8. 1 flud 2 —exercises as in previous grades ; dofialtlons of plane georaetiy ; 
design. 

Music, key of G. Kencling at sight, Blacfeboftrd exercises and drill, com- 
position. First Transposition, 

rOUTlTI! Glt,ll>K — TlITTtT) GlUMMAU. 

Heading, with exercises, as in fourth grade. 

General Information. Famlllw science, etc, 

Wrttten and Mental Arithmetic tlu'ougli common and decimal ft-actlons. Thor- 
ongli drill in analysis of principles. Work of previous grades reviewed. 

Geography, Warren's Common School, Plants — distribution, uses, food, cloth- 
ing, medicine, otlier uses. Animals— distribution, most useful, claastflcatlon- 
Inhabitants — races of mankind, condition, occupations. Minerals — distribution, 
most useful, etc. Study to Inclnde general outline and political division of Worth 
and South America and part of Europe. General Infbmiation. 

QraTn-mar, construction of easy sentences, sentences containing parts of speech 
having certain properties ; compound sentences, complex ; corrections of fldse 
syntax ; dictation exercises, composition. 

Writing in writing, books Nos. i and 5 and other drill, twenty minutes daily. 

Drawing. Same as In previous grades, advanced. 

Music. First and second, third and fourth transposition by sharps. Drill on 
terms, signs, abbreviations and musical composition. Singing at sight, keys of 
G, DandE. 

Thied Gjiadb.— Sbcokd Geammab, 

Heading. Analytical Fifth Reader; particular attention to variety of expres- 
sion, occasional recitations and declamations, elocutionary drill, spelling from 
reader and speller; words, selections, etc. Words defined, , 

Written and Mental JiitJtmetic through denominate numbers, TTnited States 
money; duodecimals, longitude and time, percentage to exchange. The pupil 
to be fiimiliar with business forms, principles of Interest and discount and to 
construct examples Involving principles of any of the preceding rules. Thorough 
analysis of problems required. 

Course in geography completed at the end of second quarter. History of 
United States taken up at the beginning of third quarter. 

Grammar. Construction of sentences as in previous grades. Thorough drill 
in syntax, and analysis of simple sentences. Dictation exercises, composition, 
general Infbrmation, 

Writing daily. WrlUng books, Dnntonlan Freehand, Nos. 5 and 6, and general 
exeroises on paper, notes, letters and other drill. 

Drawing. Freehand fWim copy In book No, 4, plane and geometrical drawing. 
Analysis of forms, definitions, design. 

Music. Transposition, four keys, singing at sight, key of F, E flat, B flat, A 
flat. Musical composition in the above keys, Eeview of deflnitions, terms, etc. 
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Secosd Ghade — rinhr Grvimii 

Beading. Aoalytlcal Fifth, Sixth and othei leiders ThoioHgh drill in artic- 
ulation, enunciation, and analjsiis. Elocutionarj drill lecitation, declamation. 

Ariihmetie, through mensuration of snifxees and solids The pupil to be 
thoroughly acquainted with general piintiple^ powers of numbers, and ahle to 
construct, solve ami analyze problems undei any piocese in common, or high 
school arithmetic. To be tborouglily acquainted ^i ith business ftinns, concise 
and most approved methods of dtscoaut cou&tmctlon and disi-uasion of notes ; 
exchange, reason of different rates, etc partneibhip and companies and other 
organizations, involvingcapital or stock dividends assessments; measurements 
of lumber; walls of a house; areas of tniiisfles circles and other geometrical 
figures. A thorough analysis of the principles of arithmetic 

Grammar. Analysis and construction of sentences simple compoirad and 
complex, etc. Dictation exercises, composition etc English giaminar completed. 

WHUng. Nos. 7 and 8 of freehand series dally dilD la writing books or on 
paper. Exercises in arithmetic, grammai etc to be niaiked taking penman- 
ship Into account. 

History of United States completed. Study of the constitution of the Uiiltod 
States. State constitution, etc. 

Brawitig. Freehand drawing from copy in book; blackboard, dictation and 
memory drawing, alternating with the freehand; model and object drawing; 
also definitions of plane and solid geometry, and design. 

Musie Singing and reading music in any key Three parts, chords, triads, 
common chords of fiftli, fourth, second, sixth and third degrees. Hwmouies 
in thcTftrious keys, doflnitions, terms, etc., musical composition in any key. 

riGST GKADE.-HIGH SCHOOL. 

Junior Ciass. 
English History; Hitchcock's Anatomy .and Physiology; Harkness' Latin 
Grammar, coarse print; Harkness' Latin Header, 40 pages; Bradbury's Algebra, 
187 pages; Otto's French Grammar, part I ; Translation of "M6re Michel et son 
Chat; " Book-lceeping, (no text book) ; English composition, reading, drawing, 
vocal mnsic 

Seconb Middus Class. 



Bradbury's Geometry, plane; Ganot's Physics, witheonstant use of apparatus; 
Harkness' Latin Reader completed, grammar continued; Cassar's Gallic war, 
four books; Otto's French Grammar, part II, to lesson XVIII; ti'aDsiation of 
" Le Conscrit," exercises in conversation; English composition, elocution, 
drawing, vocal moslc; In the classical department students commence Gi-eek at 
the middle of this year ; Goodwin's Greek Grammar ; Xenophon's Anabasis com- 
menced i two extra recitations per week in Latin. Students taSing Greek may 
drop philosophy or part of the work in French, at their option. In the scien- 
tific department, students who desire to enter a scientific school at the end of 
their third year, will be allowed to take extra work hi mathematics. 
FiBST Middle Class. 

French History; Ancient History ; Eoscoe's Chemistry; Eliot and Storer's Man- 
ual of chemistry, used in tlie laboratory; Gilmau's English Literature, with study 
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of choice selections ; Cicero, four oratlous ; Virgil's fiuekl, books 1, II, and VI 
Otto'a French grammar flalshed ; exercises in couversatlou ; translation of "Lj 
PoudreaaxYeiis," "AtJialie;" Otto's Gennan Granimitr to lesaou SXVI ; En- 
glish composition, elocution, drawing, vocal music. In the classical depart- 
ment three extra recitations per week in Latin; Sollust's CatUiue; three ora- 
tions of Cicero ; Goodwin's Greek Grammar ; Xenophon's Anabasis, three hooka 
Lafln composition ; Ancient Histoid. Students taking this course are allowed 
to omit the work assigned for this year in French, German, English Literatare 
and I'reuch liistory. In the acientiflc depnitment, students are allowed to sub- 
stitute estra work in mathematics for parts of the regular course. 

S^NiOK Class. 

Astronomy by lectures, with frequent use of the telescope ; Eliot and Storer's 
Chemical Analysis, pursued In the laboratory; Bradbury's Trigonometry; Bot- 
any; English Literature— critical study of parts of the writings of Milton, Shak- 
Bpeare and Goldsmith; also of extracts from Chaucer and other writers of early 
English ! Abercrombie's Intellectual Philosophy ; Moral Philosophy, by lectures ; 
Mrs. Pawcett's Elements of Political Economy ; Khetoric, by lectnres ; transla- 
tion of " Les Doigts de Ffie ;" one of Mollere's plays ; exercises in French con- 
versation; translation of a part of the Odes of Horace ; Otto's German Grammar 
completed; translation of Eigensinn; two acts of Wilhelm Tell ; English com- 
position, drawing, elocution, vocal music. In the classical department, substi- 
tutions are made for all the above work, except English composition, elocution, 
and music, as follows; — Virgil, ^ueid continued, Eclogues; Cicero's orations 
coutinned ; Xenophon's Anabasis continued ; Homer's Iliad, three books ; Greek 
and Latin composition; Ancient Geography and History; review of mathematics, 
and of Latin and Greek authors. In the scieutiflc department, students ore al- 
lowed to substitute extra work in mathematics tor parts of the regular courae. 
The requirement for admission to tlie Jnnior class is the ability to pass a satis- 
factory examination in arithmetic, English grammar, geography. United States 
history and spelling. 

There is one feature of tlie. course of study for the high school, as given 
above, to which especial attention is called. A portion of every class 
leaves the school before the beginning of the second year, and the num- 
ber is farther reduced before the beginning of tlie tliifd year, It is very 
important that each scholar's connection with the sctiool shall be asoui-ee 
of direct and lasting beneflt lo him, be the period long or short. With 
this end in view, the strictly practical and disciplinary studieshave been 
veiy evenly distributed throughout tlie four years. There is no point in 
this eonrse at which it can be fairly said that a pupil, leaving the school 
at that point, has spent his time upon studies valuable, in the main, only 
as piopjirntoi y to higher work. 
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liEDWOOD LIBRARY AND ATHEN^UM. 

By David Kisd, M. D. 



Among tho causes of American civilisation, the formation of early 
colonial libraries, naturally out;u|iie3 a prominent place. Tiic early 
libraries were connected IT ilb tlio churches, or with the universities, or were 
formed by associations of gentlemen in the ditTerent colonies. Among 
the former, the society for the pi'opagation of the gospel in foreign parts, 
undoubtedly effected much for the general enlightenment of the colonies 
by the distribution of liooks and tracts, and by the esiablishment of 
Libraries in connection with the principal Episcopal churches. 

Thus, from 1702 to 1728 that society had distributed among the 
inbabitants of the colonies above eight thousand voliunes of books, and 
above one hundred thousand small ti'acts of devotion and instruction. 
The other churches and the various colleges by their libraries must have 
likewise contributed to promote the early intellectual and moral 
improvement of the people. Indeed the best portion of English litera- 
ture, in that age, was presented to the American mind, and grasping it, 
as it did with eagerness, all its powers were quickened by the learning 
and genius of the mother country. 

Among the libraiies that accomplished a good woi'k for American 
civilization was the Redwood Library, founded in 1747, at Newirorti 
Rhode Island. Its members had formed an association for literary 
purposes iu 1730 under the auspicies of Bishop Berkley, who resided at 
Newport fi-om 1729 to 1731. The association gradually aspired to the 
formalioQ of a library company. In 1747, thitiugh the generosity of 
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Abraham Eedwonrl, Esq., there was placed at their disposal the large 
sura of £500 sterling for the purchase of standard books in London. 
From Henry Colliue, Esq., they received an appropriate building site 
for their library, then called Bowling Green. For t!ie erection of a 
library building five thousand pounds were almost immediately sub- 
sci-ibed by one hundred gentlemen, who constitnted the association- 
The library building, which was a beautiful specimen of the Doric order, 
was begun in 1748, and completed in 1750, from a plan furnished by 
Peter Harrison, Esq., the assistant architect of Blenheim house, Eng- 
land. While the library was in process of building, the catalogue 
which had received much careful consideration from its members, was 
transmitted to London, wliere with a few alterations by Peter Collinson, 
Ksq., it was, immediately, at the full cost of £500 sterling, purchased. 
In 1 750, it had arrived and was placed on the shelves of the library, and, 
■was generally considered by American sclii^lars as the finest collection 
of works on theology, history, the aris and sciences, at that time in the 
American colonies. An examination of the statistics of American 
libraiies shows thit the Redwood ij/mry stands in the fiont links 
as a colonnl libiau which fiom the fiist, was endowed iMth a chHter 
of incoipoiation possessed cf an appiopnate ind well deigned libriiy 
building and fninisbed with boolsa, thit in4olied the expenditnie in 
London, of a larger sum ot moiiej , than, had at anv time picMousU 
been tiinsmilttd fijm any of tho colonies for thit puipose It would 
be interesting to gne here the catalogue of the English and cl lasical 
works which were deemed at tbat time a complete and wel! nppomted 
libiaij — did space peimit our so doing. The names of the iibeial 
founders of the Redwood Librarj- — a colonial one, at an early period of 
our civilization, should at least be preserved.* 

The beneficial influences of this library in colonial times, must have 
been great. The Rev. Dr. E;ira Stiles has acknowledged bis indebted- 

* AbmliEVDi Reflwood, Kev. James Honyman, Edwarfl Soott, Simon Pease, Thomas 
MolTult, M. D„ John Brett, M. D., William Paul, John Channiog, Jalileel Brenlon, David 
Cheeseborotigh, WJlllam Vernon, John Btown,. Daniel Updike, Daniel Ayrault, Jr., 
Abi'ubam Borden, Henry Cotllna, Joseph Jacob. Samuel Kodinan, Samnel Wlckbam. 
Tbomns Ward, JosiBS Lyndon, Peter BoQi's, Cbnrlea Wiclibam, John Knston, Joseph 
Sylveater, Thomas Wiobham, John TilliiighflBt, Joseph Haii'lson, Clark It<>dman M. D., 
Bev. William Vinfll, Wulter Rodmrm, M. D,, Jftmea Honjman, Jr., Samael Ward. Rov. 
Jolm Callender, John Bennet, Joseph' Scott, Ebenezoi Gray, M. D.. Joseph Plilllips. 
Benjamin Hazard, Rev. James Searing, Samuel Vemon, Benjamin Wiokham, John 
Gardner, .Tonathan Klchols. Stephen Wanton, Patrlidt: Grant, 

NOTBmbcri, 1M7. Gideon Wanton, Joseph Wantiiii, Joseph Whipple, Jr., William 
EUecy, Waller Chaloner, Jonatliftn Thurston, Samuel Holmes, Godfrey Malbone, .Tr. 
Charles Bowler, Gideon Cornell, Kobevt Croobe, John Collins, John Dennis, Abraham 
Bart, UHttbew Robinson, William Dunlmr, John Clialoner, John Jepson. 
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n t t f h 11 1 It hearing. It was from 

th 1 ! y th t h f h 1 h m If tl or for tlie great and 

f w g t I A 1 Tl 1 t Dr. William EUery 

Ch J f h m T th fl f th s distinguished man, 

th 1 1 hi b It 1 I J in part, the indigna- 

twhilflt 1 3 fh man rights. It? my 

1 t y I 11 h q 1 erence." A similar 

[ fl th 1 t t 11 g and public spirit of 

tl w L g t t m 1 1 1 I chants, her eiiltuved 

1 I nil bl 1 wy tb tt b t dt the Redwood library. 

It should liJiewise be lecollected tbat it attiaftted many of our literaiy 
men in the English colonies, who availed themselves of its treasures, 
while enjoying the delights of our climate. From the Carolinas, from 
the West Indies, from New York and Boston, they came here as to a 
paradise on earth to replenish their stock of health and their stores of 
knowledge, ere they returned to their native climes. " The library 
of Rhode Island though built of wood," says a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who passed his j'onth at Newport before the revolution, in the 
" still air of delightful studies," was a structure of uncommon beauty. 
I remember it with admiration, and I could once appeal to the known 
taste of an old school-fellow (Stuart the painter) who had the same feel- 
ing towai-ds it." 

From 1778 to 1785 the tumults of war interrupted the meetings of t'je 
library company, while the town was occupied successively by the 
English, the American and the French forces. 

The library undoubtedly suffered some losses by the occasional 
purloining of books, but considering its exposed position, from the dis- 
persion and occupation of its natural guardians, it was remarkably 
preserved from injury and depredation. But at the close of the war it 
was discovered that many of the books were missing from the shelves, 
that the building and fences had fallen into decay ; that in consequence 
of death or removal froiii the State, thirty-three members and proprietors 
only, were left to manage the aifaiis of the company, and to carry out 
the generous and noble intentions of its founder and of its other gener- 
ous benefactors. With a view to restore the institution, an able com- 
mittee was appointed in September, 1785, to apply to the legislature for 
a renewal of the chai-ter. They were not successful till October, 1790, 
when the charter was renewed, and still farther amended in May, 1791. 

In September, 1806 it was resolved to apply to the legislature for a 
lottery to raise three thousand dollars, and for the admission of thirty 
new members ou paying twenty-five dollars each for a share in the 
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library. On the 13th of March, 1810, the company adopted a puecess- 
ful measure for the revival of (lie institution, in the admission of so- 
many new members, on the payment of fifteen dollars each, as shonlcl 
cavry the whole niimbev of proprietors to one hundred. Tiiis number 
waa long considered as fnlBUing Mr. Redwood's ideal of a library com- 
pany. In October, 1810, the proprietors appointed a committee con- 
sisting of William Hunter, Benjamin Hazard, Edmund Waring, David 
King, William Marehant and John L. Boss, Jr., to prepare an address,, 
and to present the same to the public, for the purpose of obtaining 
donations of books to the library. This direct appeal to the public 
contributed to revive the interest, already directed towards the Library, 
and to encourage the spirit of liberality now re-awakened by the example- 
of generous and hig!i-minded individuals. 

In January, ISIO, James Ogiivie, Esq., a great rhetorician of tbat 
day, visited the town and delivered several lectures on the advantages 
of public libraries, which contriuuted essentially to awaken (he public 
to the claims to the Redwood Library on their generosity and support. 

In 1813 Solomon South wick, Esq., of Albany, gave to the library 
one hundred and twenty acres of laud in the State of New York, For 
the purpose of advanciug the. institution, and thereby perpetuating the 
memory of Henry Collins, Esq., one of its principal founders. 

In 1834 Abraham Redwood, Esq., of Dorset Place, Marylebone, 
England, being desirous of promoting the institution founded by bis 
honored grandfather, gave to the company, the homestead estate* 
situated in Newport which be inherited from his father Jonas L. Red- 
wood, Esq. Through the instrumentality of Robert Johnston, Esq., 
the public records of England, as far as then published consisting of 84 
volumes, viz. : 7a large folios and 12 octavos were presented by th& 
British government. It is to be regrett-ed that the volumes subsequently 
published have not been obtained by the library. 

In 1837, Baron Hobbing, a disiinguished banker of Paris, who was- 
connected by marriage with tlie Redwood family, presented to the com- 
pany 1,000 francs for the restoration of the building. 

In 1840 she honorable Christopher G. Champlin bequeathed to the 
company 100 dollars and some valuable books. 

In 1844, the library company received from Judah Touro, Esq., of 
New Orleans, (a native of Newport), the gift of 2,000 dollars, which 
sum according to the wish of the donor, was appropriated to the repairs, 
of the portico of the buiWing and to the laying of a sidewalic in East 
Touro street from the libravy building to the corner of Kay street, Mr. 
Touro at his death In 1854, left a bequest of three thousand dollars to 
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promote the interests of tlie institution. Tlie CentPnnial Anniversarj- 
of the incorporation of tlie Redwood Library company was celebrated 
August 24, lf47 by tlie delivery of an able and eloquent ilisconrae by 
the Hon. William Hunter, and by an appropriate and beautiful poem by 
the Rev. Cbarles T. Brooks. 

In September, 1855, it was resolved to promote the usefulness of the 
inatitution by increasing itw resources, viz. ; by the sale of four hun- 
dred new shares at twenty-live dollars a sliare for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the library building, increasing Ibe number of books, attaching a 
reading room to the Library, and opening it dailj- to (he public, A circu- 
lar was prepared by Dr. King, the president, exliibiting the condition 
and resources of the institution and presenting the proposed plan for 
improving the Bedivood Library and Athenceura, and the terms of 
admission to its present and prospective privileges. 

In January. 1856, the charter was amended, so tbal. the company were 
enabled to elect from the members, at the annual meetings, a president 
and eleven directors, instead of Jive directors, as formerly. In 18CI, an 
additional act was passed by the legislature, authorizing the corporation, 
annually, to elect a vice-president, and not exceeding, eight additional 
directors. lu January, 1867, an act was adopted by the legislature, 
allowing the Library company to issue "preferred" shares, and to 
increase the number of dii'ectors to twenty-five. It was not till Septem- 
ber, 1858, tiiat the whole stock of new shares was taken. It is not 
more than just to mention with praise the zeal and energy of the Hon. 
William 0, Cozzens and on this occasion tlie liberality of subscriptions 
of Messrs. Charles H. Russell, Edward King, William 8. Wetmore, 
Sidney Brooks and James Lenox. The whole subscription was highly 
creditable to all the proprietors who then participated in increasing the 
power and resources of the institution. With these funds, the directors 
proceeded to enlarge the building, preserving as far as possible the 
original design of Mr. Peter Harrison, the first architect. By the 
aid of Mr. Snell, of Boston, the architect, they were enabled to add a. 
principal room, fifty feet long, twenty-eight feet wide and nineteen feet 
high, lighted by six winclows on the north and south facades and by an 
wtagonal dome, or lantern light, the whole beautifully frescoed, supplied 
with gas lights and warmed by a furnace. The room for books was still 
further increased by the extension of the originiil wings and by central 
openings into the old Libraiy room. The corporation also expended in 
the purchase of valuable books about 4,000 dollars with the assistance 
of Joseph G. Cogswell, Esq., of the Astor Library. They added a 
gallery of paintings, being enabled to enrich the gallery, by the munifi- 
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cent donation of Charles B. King, Esq , a native of Newport with 
upwards of 200 valuable paiiiiings, many of them by his own haml, and 
some by other distinguished artists. Iq the gallery of pictures are to 
to be found paintings given by David Melville, Miss J. Stnart, Mrs. 
Catharine Aileu, Usher Parsons, M. D., Augustus N. Littlefield, C. H. 
Olmstead, of New Haven, Russell Coggesbalt, George C. Mason, 
William K, Mercer, M. D,, and John Piirssord, Esq., of London. The 
library building was opened to the public in July, 1859. 

In the winter of 1859-60 an inaugural discourse on the aJvan- 
tagea of public libraries was delivered by the Hon. Geo. G. King, presi- 
dent of the institution, who was followed by various gfiitlemeo, in a 
course of free lectures instituted at that period by the directors. 
. In I860 was presented to t!ie Library by Sidney Brooks, Esq., a 
valuable collection of French books, illustrative of art and military life, 
embracing a donation of eigh'y-one volumes — 3 folios, 3 quartos and 
75 octavos. 

A donation was presented by the Hon. David Sears, consisting of 
seven volumes quarto of Plymovith colony records ; 6 volumes quarto of 
Massachusetts records, and eiglitecn volumes octavo of MassachusettH 
Historical Society collection. Also by James Lenox, Esq , his privately 
printed copy of the "Opusculiim de Insulis Nnperlnventis" by Nicolaus 
Lyllacins, first published in 1494. Also was presented by John Purssord 
of London, a portrait of Abraham Eedwood, the grandson of the 
lounder. 

. In August, 1862, twenty pictures were received from the executor 
of the estate of Charles B. King, Esq., in addition to a donation of 
forty-two made by Mr. King the year before. Also a specific donation 
of the Library of Charles B. King, Esq., consisting of 391 volumes of 
books, of which 31 volumes are illustrated works ; H volumes of bound 
engravings of various sizes from large quarto to large folio. Also three 
portfolios of unbound engravings. Also Mr. King bequeatlied to the 
Eedwood Library one-quarter of the residuary portion of his estate, 
real and personal. 

In 1864, it was announced by the President, the Hon. George G. 
King, that Ibe whole sum received by Library from the late Cbartea 
B. King, Esq., was in cash, $8,913,70; tlie whole sum being paid in 
1863 and 1864. And that in addition to this sum must be added, the 
estimated vahie of books, engravings and paintings — the mere inventory 
price of which was $2,000. Among tlie donations received this year, 
were two hundred and nine volumes of the best authors, from James 
Ijenox, Esq., some of these are rare reprints relating to the eaily histoi'y of 
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our country. From the widow of Dr. Benjamio Waterhouse, the beqnest 
of tlie portrait of her ]ate husband and the portrait of Gilbert Stuart the 
ariist, both by Stuart, were received. 

In April, 1865, Dr. William I. Walker, a temporary resident of New- 
port, left the generous bequest of ten thousand dollars to the library. 
This year the Clarke estate was purchased for tlie sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars, toward the purchase of which the libi'aiy received $500— the 
generous gift of Alft'ed Smitb, Esq. 

In 1867, cork models of the coliseum, models of the fragments of two 
Roman temples, arid a model of the arch of Constantlne, all from the 
estate of Miss Sarah Gibbs, were presented throngh the instrumentality 
of Hon. W. C Gibbs, administrator. 

lu 1868, Mr, Charles H. Russell and Mr. H. Hoppin, presented plana 
for the enlargement of the Library edifice, as devised by Mr. E. H. 
Hunt. In 1S69, Dr. David King, in behalf of Miss Elizabeth F. 
Thomas and other descendants of Peter Harrison, Esq.. the first archi- 
tect of the Redwood Librarj-, presented the portraits of Mr. Harrison 
and bis wife, 

Inl8G3, Mr. Edward Kinghad offered his valuable collection of statuary 
to the Library, od condition that a suitable place should be provided for 
it. This year, he consented to place the statuary in the Library build- 
ing ; hoping tliat more room would be given when the building should 
be enlarged. The subjects are copies in marble from the antique, of the 
" Dying Gladiator," and the busts of the " Venus of Milo," " Ariadne," 
" Demosthenes," " Cicero," and tlie " Young Marcellus," — all being the 
work of Paul Akers ; also an original work by James Mozier, the " Ameri- 
can School-boy." The president and eighteen members raised at this 
time, $1,600 to pay otF a debt of the institution, 

Hon. George G. King, the president, at his death, July 17, 1870, 
left the Society a bequest of one iliousand dollars, to constitute a part 
of the permanent fund for the purchase of books. In December, 1869, 
through Henry Ledyard, Esq., the Library re<;eived two noble oflTers 
from George W. Gibbs, Esq. ; first, that if the Directors would raise by 
subscription the snm of five hundred dollars for the purchase of books, 
lie would subscribe five hundred dollars more. Whereupon in the course 
of 1870, twenty-five individuals subscribed nine hundred ii.nd fifty dollars, 
which, added to Mr. Gibbs' five hundred made, a fund of |1,450 for the 
purchase of books. The second proposition was, tliat if the Library 
would raise by subscription ten thousand dollars for enlarging the build- 
ing, he would contribute an additional t«n thousand dollars, 
18 
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In 1871, the Library received a benefaction frora Mrs. Maria D'Wolf 
Rogers, consisting of three thousand dollars' worth of rare and valuable 
books, and a special fund of one thousand dollars, the income to be used 
only for the purchase of books. The benefaction is to be perpetually held 
as a memorial of the late Robert Eo^ers, Esq., of Bristol. It wag an- 
nounceS that Edwsird King, Esq., the executor of the iHte Hon. George 
G. King, h&d paid over the legacy in full, and tliat it had bsen invested 
in the savings bank as the nucleus of a book fund. Twenty-eight shares 
had been converted into $100 shares, the holders surrendering the S25 
shares, and paying in cash, |75 each, and four shares were taken by new 
parties, at 8100 each. Seven of tlie " preferred " shares had been taken 
in the previous years. 

During the year 1872, two special shares were taken at 8100 each, 
and fourteen were taken by original shareholders, on the payment of 
seventy-Qve dollars and a suiTonder of a present twenty-five dollar share, 
thus making the special share fund on deposit in the savings bank 
j4,07j. The Gibbs building fund was made up this year, and placed 
in the Trust Company on deposit, the whole sum being $20,025. Wil- 
liam Sanford Rogers, Esq., of Boston, a native of Newport, left a bequest 
of four thousand dollars, the income to bj applied to the purchase of 

In 187i, a generous be'quest of 85,000 was left to tUe library by John 
Carter Brown, Esq,, as a library fund. The library company adopted 
this year a plan presented by George C. Mason, architect for the en- 
largement of the building. They appointed C. H. Russell, Sidney Brooks, 
and John T. Bush, Esqs., the building committee lo superintend the 
erection of the new structure. The master builders, Perry G. Case & 
Co., contracted to have the new building constructed of stone and 
brick, and to have it completed by December 1, 1875, according to the 
plans and specifications, for which purpose 825,000 were appropriated. 

In 1876, Mrs. Lucy K. Tuckerman presented to the Librarj"' the 
works of the late Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq., also a framed photograph 
of Mr. Tuckerman. These volumes, enclosed in a casket of ebony and 
cedar, will be perpetually preserved in the library in memory of that 
accomplished scholar and good man. During this year, the society 
seem to have b^en saddened and appalled by the frequent demise of 
many of their prominent friends ; among whom were John Carter Brown, 
Robert II. Ives and Edward King. 

From 1861 to 1875, incluaivc, the additions to Ihe Library have been 
constant and numerous, ranging each year from four hundred to fifteen 
hundred volumes, besides many pamphlets. During these fifteen years 
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the total acquisitions have been nearly twelve thousand volumes, for the 
larger portion of which, by far, the Library stands indebted to generous 
donors, prominent araong-whom ace Messrs. Robert H. Ives, James T. 
Ebodes, George A. Hammett, David Sears, Sidney Brooks, James 
Lenox, Ileni-y Ledyard, J. Carter Brown, R. C. Winthrop, George Cal- 
vert, J. E. Burtlett, William Hunter, E. D. Morgan, H.B. Aiitliony and 
T. A. Jcnekcs. 

During these years, also, valuable and interesting additions have been 
maile to the art treasures of the Librarj-, including statuary, paintings 
and engravings. Tlie paintings are mostly portraits of persons having 
eitiier a local or national fame, thus rendering the gallery one of rich 
liistorical interest. 

In the early part of the year 1876, the new structure of stone and 
brick was completed. It furnishes an admirable room for library and 
gallery purposes, 3fi feet wide, by 48 feet long, and thirty feet higli ; and 
a room on the south, 17 feet by 22 feet, for the use of the directors. Thus 
ample room is supplied for pictures, statuary, and library purposes for 
many years to oome. The whole structure niaj' be considered as classi- 
cal and ornate ; and thougt planned by three successive artists, has been 
made to conform as much as possible to the design of the original archi- 
tect. The library company has expended |31,fi96.03, to whicb sum 
roust be added the subsequent expenses of re-arranging the gallery and 
library, of repairing the fences and of ornamenting the grounds, and 
now offers to the public admirpble galleries of painting and sculpture ; and 
a library of twenty-one thousand volumes, many of them costly works, 
and the rare acquisitions of generations of growth. 

We have traced in few and brief words, the career of one of the oldest 
institutions in the country. The liberality of individuals has sustained 
it through periods of adversity and prosperity, through changes in politi- 
cal and social life, and vicissitudes in the fortune and character of indi- 
viduals and families. From the beginning to the present time, the Red- 
wood Library, always from the first, highly respectable in the public eye, 
has gradually increased in true power and in growing adaptation to the 
wants and necessities of the community. It is now placed on a firm 
foundation, with ample means of progressive improvement. It sprung 
at first almost full armed, from a period of great commercial prosperity. 
It is associated with our first attempts in America at culture and schol- 
arship, with early recollections of learning and piety, and with splendid 
memories that may never die. Whatever may be its position and re- 
sources in the future, it can never forget the debt it owes to the tliought- 
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a list of the presidents from 1747 to 1876 ; 

Ahvaiiam Eedwood, 
Henry Marchant, 
William Vernon, 
John Bonrs, 
Jonathan Easton, 
Robert Stevens, 
David liing, 
Audley Clarke, 
George G, King, 
William Hnnter, 
David King, 
George G. King, 
WDllam C Cozzens, 
Henry Ledjard, 
Edward King, 
Francis Briuley, 
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Mr. Cliristopber Townsend, while in the prime of life and in the 
enjoyment of bia usual health, conceivecl the purpose of ajjpropviating 
a considerable share of the property which he had acquireil by his 
industry, and saved by hia prudence, to objects of public charity. 
He first gave liberally to The Association of Aid for (he Aged, and then 
provided and endowed A Home for Friendless Children, 

Aware of the benefits received by General Greene from boolis bor- 
rowed of Dr. Stiles, and that Channing " studied theology in the Red- 
wood Library without an instructor," he resolved to establish a Free 
Library for the benefit of the peopie of this, his native city. 

He matured his plan after years of deliberation, and finally devoted 
upwards of fifty thousand dollars of Lis fortune in carrying that plan 
into effect. 

With this sum he purchased and fitted up the substantial edifice whic^ 
contains the library, and selected and purchased, with rare discretion 
and judgment, seven thousand volumes of standard books. 

With a modesty only surpassed by his generosity and public spirit, he 
has declined to have his name in any way associated with the name of 
the charity which he has thus established. He has donated the library 
lo the use of the people of Newport, has given it their name, and has 
enjoined upon the trustees whom he has charged with carrying hia 
charity into effect, to see to it that the Library is made what its name 
denotes. The Peoph's Library and nothing else. While Mr. Townsend 
was deliberat i g i ] on the project of founding the The People's Library, 
other charitibly d sj ose 1 persons, by generous and disinterested efforts, 
(aided some vhat Ij M Townsend,) became incorporated for the pur- 
pose of epti 1 1 sh g a 1 ee library. They leased a room and gathered 
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a miscellaneous collection of books, containing some three thousand 
Toliimcs, which they magnanimously tnviied over to the custody of " The 
People's Library," thna making with the volumes donated by Mr. Town- 
send a collection of about ten thousand volumes. 

Ample provisions have been made for regular additions to the library, 
and at the present time the whole number of volumes is over sixteen 
thousand. 

As an evidence of the need of such an institution, and also of its 
appreciation bj' those for wiiose benefit it was founded, the report of the 
librarian for the past year shows that tlie whole number of volumes 
circulated within that time was 29,995, 
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BAEEINGTON. 

By Isaac T, Cjj>y, 



TiiE first settlers of the present town of Bavrington bronght with them 
the true Pnritan spirit on the snhject of education. Coming, as they 
did from Plymoutli and neighboring towns in M ass aebn setts, the picture 
pf the school-house standing in the shadow of the church held a vivid 
place iQ theiv imaginations, and served as a powerful incentive in the 
moulding of their social character and civil polity. Hence tlie establish- 
ment of " a godly ministry " and an efficient arrangement for the echi- 
cation of the young was a subject which received their early and earnest 
attention. 

Soon after obtaining from the Indians a deed of " Sowams and parts 
adjacent," they proceeded to set apart certain lands called pastors' and 
teachers' lands, the proceeds of which were to aid in the support of the 
ministry and the schools. The deed referred to, bears the diite of 
March 29, 1653, and is signed by Ousamequin, generally known as Slas- 
sasoit, and his son Wamsetto. This is supposed to be the last deed 
signed by Maasasoit, who, to the last, remained an unwavering and 
invaluable friend to the early settlers of New England. 

The lands obtained under this deed were held by the purebaserg under 
the [title of proprietors. They embraced the present towns of Somerset 
and Swansea in Massachusetts, and of Warren and Barrington in 
Rhode Island, all of which were originally included in the town of New 
Swansea, which was established by the court of New I'lymoulh in the 
year 16C7. The history of Barrington, is therefore included in that of 
Swansea until it became a separate town in 1717. 
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"InlG73, this town voted to establish a school for the 'teaching 
of grammar, I'lietoric, and tlie tongues of Latin, Greelc and Hebrew, 
also to vei.d English, and to write.' " 

Its first teacher was Rev. John Myles, a native of Wales. He was a 
Baptist clergyman, and is represented as the ablest and most successful 
preacher ID his country ; but he was virtually compelled to become an 
exile by the acts which followed the restoration of 1662. He emigrated 
to America, and came to Swansea, where, at a salary of " forty pounds 
per annum," he rendered services in the capacity of both minister and 
teacher until the breaking out of King Philip's war in 1675. 

From this humble school one pupil entered Harvard College, and 
graduated with the' degree of A. M. in 1684. He afterwards became 
rector of King's Chape!, Boston, where he remained during a period of 
forty years. 

Among the successors of Kev. Mr. Myles, as teacher, we flnil the 
names of Jonathan Bosworth, engaged at a salary of £18 per annum, 
in the year 1698, and of Mr. John Devotion in 1702, at a salary of 
£12, " current money of New England, to be paid quarterly, and the 
town to pay for his diet; and tliey also allow him £20 to be paid bj- 
the town for the keeping of his horse." In 1709 he was re-engaged for 
a term of six years. His services proved so satisfactory that the. select- 
men were authorized to engage him for an additional period of twenty 
years, " to teach our youth to read English and Latin, and cipher as 
there may be occasions," The school was to be kept five months each 
year, and he was required "diligently and steadily" to attend to his 
duties. He can hardly have completed this long term of service, sincei 
in 1722, " tlie select men were authorized to see that tlie town be pro- 
vided witb a schoolmaster to teach to read, write and arithmetic, for 
four months from the first of November." Twenty pounds were raised 
in 1723, to pay a Mr. Andrews for twelve mouths' teaching. In 1724, 
twenty-flve pounds were raised for the payment of the teacher's wages 
for one year. John Webber was school- master in 1729 and 1730. For 
this last year his wages were live pounds per month for nine months. 

With occasional interruptions, one or more schools have been main- 
tained at public espense, ft'om the last named date nntil the present. 
The schools were some'A'hat itinerant in character, being maintained for 
a series of months in one quarter of the town, and liieu removed to 
anotber for the purpose of furnishing equal chances for improvement to 
the youth in all parts of the town. 

I have not been able to ascertain the precise date of the division of 
the town Into districts. It was probably made soon after the final 
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separation of the town, in 1770, from Warren, with which it had bepn 
blended in 1747 by tbe formation uf the town of Warren from a portion 
of Rehoboth and Swansea, in Massachusetts, and the whole of Bnrring- 
ton in Rhode Island, The original nnmber of three districts remained 
unchauged until 1873, when, owing to the increase of population in 
Drownville and vicinity, a fourth district was formed to accommodate 
the citizens in that quarter of the town. 

The buildings in which tJie schools were kept belonged to individuals, 
and were held by joint ownership, I thinis no buildings were owned by 
districts previous to 1840. The best of the older school buildings, that 
in the first district, was transferred to the district by its proprietors in 
1840. 

It is a well-known fact that Rhode Island was tardy, compared with 
the other New England States, in establishing an efflciont system of 
pubh'c schools. It was not natil what may be called the awakening of 
1843 that the subject received a degree of general attention at all pro- 
portioned to its importance. The movement then inaugurated in the 
State Legislature by the Hon. Wilkins Updike, and the appointment of 
Hon. Henry Barnai'd, as school commissioner of the State, by Governor 
Fenner, lie at the foundation of nearly all, in the history of public 
schools in our State at large, that can be reviewed with any high degi'Ce 
of satisfaction. Since that period, no friend of edncation in our State 
need be ashamed of the progress made and the success that has been 
achieved. 

Of this movement, Barrington was one of the first to reap the advan- 
tage. Two new school buildings were soon erected, and a third was 
repaired and refitted. The new building in the second district was one 
of the best of its grade in New England. Its furniture and fl.itures 
were after the best models of the time. Through the efforts, chiefly, of 
two members of the district, the school was furnished with an excellent 
library of five hundred volumes, which, in connection with other influ- 
ences, ushered in an era of unwonted success. 

A comparison of a few items in the statistics of the town in 1844 
with those of 1875 will throw some light upon the progress of the 
cause of education during the intervening period. 

In 1844, the population of the town was 649 ; the number of children 
under fifteen years of age, 188 ; the aggregate value of property in the 
town, 83IG, 733 ; the amount expended for public schools, 8241,56, of 
which $115 was raised by taxation. 

lu 1875, the population of the town was 1,185 ; the number of chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age 332 ; the aggregate value of property in 
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the town, 81,494,805; tbe amount expended for public schools, 
$1,501.93, of wbich $],107.55 was raised by taxation. 

From this comparison it will be seen that the amount expended for 
each pupil in 1875 is more than three times as great as in 1844. The 
difference arises chiefly fi'om two sources ; first, from an increased length 
of the schools, and second, from the increased compensation of teachers. 

Within the last two years, two new school buildings have been erected 
at an expense of neaily SrtjOOO each. These are very complete in all 
their appointments. The school-rooms are large for the number of 
pupils to be accommodated, are supplied with elegant furniture and 
fixtures and with ample means for warming and ventilation ; and, 
what is a matter of primary importance, with a separate seat and desk 
for each pupil. 

During the last year the schools have been under the charge of 
specially faithful and competent teachers. Two of these are graduates 
ef our State Normal school, and a third, of the Normal school in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts. The fourth, although not a graduate of any 
Normal school, is doing excellent service iu the school where she is 
employed. 

For several years, ladies have been almost .exclusively emploj^ed as 
teachei's in our schools, and have won a measure of success which con- 
firms the wisdom of their employment. 

During the last five j'ears, a private school has afforded an opportunity 
for pupils to pursue an advanced course of study at a moderate expense. 
During this period upwards of one hundred pupils in the town, have 
been in attendance for periods varying from a single term to five j^ears. 
Four have graduated to enter college, three hate pureued a course of 
study in our State Normal S'ihool, and one is at present a teacher in 
the Normal school in New Hampshire. 
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The historj' of the public schools of Bristol, as of most New Eng- 
land towns, dates almost as far back aa the history of the town itself. 
Indeed, for the first half century or so, the most conspicuous items in 
its annals are the minister and the school-master, the " meetiug-house " 
and the school. The irrepressible school-master appears at every con- 
ceivable point; sometimes leading the van of the whipping-post and 
stocks, sometimes bringing up the rear of a procession of " Gun- 
powder, Lead, Flints, Muakels, Drums and Colors "—like the citizens 
and strangers in a Fourth of July parade, with this difference, that he 
was always there, and they are usually not. 

On the 14th of September, 1680, John Walley, Nathaniel Eyfiold, 
Nathan Oliver and Stephen Burton, bought of Josiah Winslow, Tliomas 
Hinckley and William Bradford, the tract of land known as Bristol, for 
£1,100. This tract included the two p'.ninsulas, Bristol Neck and 
Poppasquash, lying between Taunton — now Mount Hope — Bay on the 
east, and Karragansett Bay on the west, and extending from Bristol 
Ferry some six miles to the north, together with a few small islands in the 
vicinity, of which the one at the mouth of the harbor, long known as 
"Hog Island," but now by its more musical Indian name " Cheasa- 
wanock," is the largest. This islaud is now part of the town of 
Portsmouth. 
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The first town meeting of the iiewiy erected boioiigh was hoUl Novem- 
ber 10, 1681. At the fourth town meeting, held September 7, 1G82, the 
following vote was passed ; 

■' Voted, That eaoh person that hath Children in town ready to go to 
School shall [my 3d. the week for each Child's Schooling toa School master, 
and the Town bj' Rate acoording to each Rateable Estate shall make the 
wages amount to twenty-four pounds the j^ear. The Select Men to look 
out a Grammar School master and use their endeavour to atain five 
pounds of the Cape Money granted for such an end." 

In accordance with this vote, Mr. Samuel Cobbitt was engaged to take 
charge of the school. A lionse-lot, ten acre lot and "commonage" 
were bought lor the use of the " school- master," as he is invariably 
called. Mr. Cobbitt held his position from 1685 to 1694. From time 
to time during this period of nine years he appears as constable, rater 
of estates and grand juryman. In 16!»4 a committee appointed for that 
purpose agreed with Mr. Josiah Hervey to the effect that he would take 
the position left vacant bj' Mr. Cobbitt. His salary was flsecl at £25, 
and be was to have whatever benefit migbt accrue from the school land, 
which was to be considered his by virtue of his office. It is to be feared 
that during his first year of service, this added notiiing to his regular 
salary, for it was not until August, 1695, that Mr. Cobbitt appeared 
before tbft town meeting, and then and there "did renounce " his office 
and the school property. 

Mr. Hervey's stay among the youth of the town seems to have been 
short, for it stands recorded that in 1699 Mr. Easlerbrooks was 
"re-elected" school-master with a salary of £30. Part of this was to be 
paid by tlie scholars themselves, " 8d. a week for reading and writing, 
and 4d. for Latin ;" the remainder to be made up by the town. Towards 
the end of this year, it was thought desirable, on account of the increase 
of inhabitants on the outskirts, to divide the town into two school dis- 
tricts, the " North Creek," over which the town bridge now stands, 
being the dividing line. The success of this plan depended upon Mr. 
Easterbrooks's willingness to " condescend to be and abide with Mr. 
Allen or thereabouts," one-third of the year and the remainder of the 
year in town. This proposal met an absolute and uncompromising 
refusal fVom Mr. Easterbrooks, and the plan came to nothing that year. 
But the farmers and others who lived north of the bridge complained 
that they paid taxes for the support of a school in town, and yet lived 
at such a distance from it, that their children received no benefit ft'om it. 
It was only fair that they should have a school of their own at least 
three months of the year. So efi'ectu:d were their representations, that 
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ill a town meeting held in November, 1700, a vote was passed that £20 
should be given to that part of the town south of North Creek, provided 
they maintained a school, or in the quaint phrase of the (own records 
"improved a sdiool- master" eight months of the year, and £10 to the part 
north of the North Creels, on condition that they " improved a scliool- 
master " four months of tlie year. Either party failing to observe this 
condition was to forfeit to the other. Mr. Easterbrooks was elected to 
the south district and Mr. Williams to the north. 

In 1701 Mr. Severs succeeded Mr. Easterbrooks. Tn 1702 steps were 
taken for the first time towards the erection of a school-house within 
the limits of the compact part of the town. For this object £20 were 
appropriated. Previous to this time, the school had been taught in 
private rooms hired for the purpose, the town records showing that at 
various times, certain sums of money were paid for *' the use of the 
west lower room in Mrs. ^VlUdns her house," and also lor a " room in 
Mr. Berge his liouse.". It is by no means clear, however, that such a 
school-house was built. 

Mr. Severs remained until 1 705, and was succeeded by Mr. Pease, 
who in his turn was succeeded by Mr. Samuel Howland, in 1709. Mv. 
Rowland proved more manageable than Mr. Easterbroolcs in the matter 
of " abiding at Mr. Allen's or thereabout." He taught on the netk 
during the three winter months, and in town the remainder of the year. 
He was "persuaded to tarry" until 1712. Upon his resignation of 
office, Mr. Timothy Fales was installed " school-master." The total 
expense of maintaining the town government at this time was £G0, forty 
of which went to the school- master. Mr. Howland was afterwards 
town clerk for many years. 

In 1714 Mr. Byfield, " for and in consideration of a due regard which 
he had for the advancement of learning and good education," conveyed 
to John Nutting, who was the teacher of the gi'ammar school at that 
time, for the use of the schools forever, certain land known ever since 
as the "school lands." These are in four lots or parcels; a lot lying 
between Church and Byfield streets and extending west of High street 
to the estate of the late John Hoard; a lot at the east of the town, 
bounded on the west by the old burying grotmd and the estate of the 
late Leonard Waldron, on the north by State street, on the south by the 
Mount road, and extending east as far as the property of Mr. John 
Barney ; a lot between State street and Bradford street, extending west 
from Wood street one hundred and sixty-five feet ; a lot on the main 
road to Warren. A part of this land was rented the very next year, 
and most of it has been productive of more or less income ever since, 
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much of it being at present leased for a long term of years. For a very 
long time the scbool was mainly supported by this income. The people 
were never taxed directly for this purpose after this gift, until far into 
tbe present centurj'. It must have been some time between 1830 and 
1840 that the cotniiiitteo first asked for a special appropriation from tbe 
town for the support of the school. The sum asked was $500. The 
request was granted without difficulty. Year by year this sum has 
increased with the growth of tSie town and the needs of the schools. 
Tbe amount received from the rent of (lie lands was, previous to tiiis 
appropriation, eked out in various waj-s. In 1718 a source of revenue was 
developed, in allowing certain persons to keep houses of entertainment 
on condition of their paying certain sums of money for the benefit of 
the school. These licenses varied from 21s. to £4. 

In 1729, the school-master was instructed to receive from eacli scholar 
4s., or in default of the money, which was not always easily obtained, its 
value in Srewood. The money thus raised was called '• wood money." 
Whether this practice of carrying "wood money" was kept up year 
after year cannot be determined, but it certainly was a common one in 
Captain Noyes's time. Again, in 1818, a vote was passed that all 
money which was due to the town from the pi'operty of " strangers 
deceased and actually resident in tlie town " should he for the increase 
of the school fund. By ihis act, if a man not a native of the town died 
and left no heirs, his property was devoted to school purposes. From 
time to time, considerable sums came into the treasury in this way. In 
the same year, the following appears on the records : 

" Voted, That the town council be instructed to exact a reasonable 
sum from all persons who may dance the SlacJc rope or wire or perform 
any feats of Activity, or exiiibit any animal or Wax figures or otiier Shew 
in this town who exact pay from their spectators, and to collect double 
the sum exacted in case any Person shall presume to exhibit without 
their permission, and that the money arising under tliis act be appro- 
priated to the support of free schools." 

Still again, in 1832, the committee was instructed to demand of each 
scholar a small sum of money, to be paid before he could be entitled to 
a seat for tlie term. Tliis sum was not to exceed twenty-five cents, and 
even this was remitted to those whose parents were unable to pay it. 
This act remained in force until 1867. Tlie money thus obtained was 
used to purchase bbolss, paper, and such otlier articles as were necessary 
for the use of the scholars. At the time of the abolition of this 
practice, this sum was sufficient to supply all the books and stationery 
needed in the schools. Notwitlistaiiding that this source of revenue has 
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ceased to be available, all artides of this kind are now supplied bj' the 
town without any expense to the pupil, so that a scholar may go the whole 
course from the first year in the primary to Ihe last year in the High 
school, without the direct outlay of a single cent. Our schools are con- 
sequently precisely what their name purports, free schools. Besides 
Bristol, there are few, if any, towns in New England where the members 
of sehools arc not expected to provide their own books. 

lo the year 1724, it was "y^mind of y^ town" to settle a school- 
master for a (erm of years — to take a lease of him, as it were. The 
time fixed upon was seven years, the salary to be £50 if he was single, 
sixty if married. Mr. Amos Throope was invited to take the school 
and was persuaded to do so in consideration of an addition of £10 to 
the salary and the use of the school lands, and the fathers of the town 
breathed freely in the belief that that business was off their hands 
for seven years at least. But alas ! for human hopes, in seven months 
Mr, Tbroope appeared in town meeting and asked a release fi'ooi his 
engagement, having received a call to the work of the ministry in Wood- 
stock. He offered to accept his salary at the rate of £50 a year in view 
of tlie trouble caused by his withdrawal. His proposal was accepted, 
and again the town found the vexed question of the " Grammar school- 
master " before them. All along the early history of the schools, there 
are intervals sometimes extending over mouths, between the going of 
one teacher and the coming of the next, which are probably to be 
accounted for by the <lelay unavoidably attendant upon the filling of the 
vacancy. Teachers were not as numerous then as now, communication 
between distant settlements by no means easy, and the school system 
not so elaborate as at present, when a vacancy is hardly made before it 
is filled. It was in January, 1726, that Mr. Throope retired from ofl3ce, 
and it was not until some time in 1723 that his successor appeared upon 
the stage of action. This was Mr. John Wight, of Dedham. He waa 
put tipon probation a year. Having in this j^ear approved himself to 
the town, he was engaged for seven years. 

Some j'ears previous to this time some private individuals had, at their 
own expense, erected on the school land on the Neck, a school-house for 
the use of the north district. In 1727 the town bought it for £20. In 
1 750 a vote was passed in town meeting, which does not seem to be very 
intelligible, "that a committee be appointed to regulate the town school 
with respect to its being removed to tlic Neck and to provide a teaciier," 
. and in 1765 the town sold the building wbicli they had bought in 1727, 
for what it would bring, sum not stated. In 1727 they also appropriated 
£50 for a school-house in town. It was to be twenty-six feet by twenty, 
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ami twelve feet between joints. It was to be located on King street 
between the Court House and High street. Tiiis was in " good old 
colony times when we were under the liing," wLen Chnrch street was 
Charles, State street, King, and Bradford street, Queen street. Tlie 
Court House— which was doubtless a stalely structure in those days, but 
which is now a tenement house near the eastern extremity of Bradford 
street—stood in the middle of ihe street, about half way between Hope 
and High. What idea possessed the minds of our forefathers when they 
selected such a site, is open to question. Whether it was, that educated, 
as the early settlers of the colony necessarily were, in printnples of rigi<] 
economy, they regarded the broad streets of the town an extravagance not 
to be tolerated, or that they foresaw a time when Bristol should be an 
emporium of commerce and close packing would be necessary, or simply 
that they thought that a building thus situated could not fail to be con- 
spicuous, it is quite certain that more than onee they erected buildings 
in the middle of the street. The school-house, whose bearings were 
taken from the Court House did not, however, stand in the middle of the 
street, but on the north side, a short distance east of the present 
Methodist church. While it was in process of erection, tlie si-hool 
sessions were held in the Court House. 

Mr. Wight's seven years of service were satisfactory, and he was 
invited to remain seven years longer. But in 1738 he was brought be- 
fore the town meeting, charged with not doing his duty as a teacher 
The records, which are not always clear in their statements, leave the 
settlement of the matter in doubt. It would seem, however, that he 
remained until 17iO. In that year, Captain Timothy Fales, who was 
himself a former teacher, was sent to Cambridge to procure a suitable 
teacher for a year or less, the seven years plan not having proved a suc- 
cess. The result was Mr. Hovey was elected on a salary of 
£130. In 1742 he was succeeded by Sheaijashub Bourn. From 1747, 
at which time Mr. Bourn's term of service seems to have expired, until 
1772, the school-master is a verj' uncertain person, coming and going 
with a rapidity quite bewildering, sometimes staying no longer than two 
months. The school on the Neck, too, which had hitherto shared the 
teacher with the town school, here asserts itself and emploj'S one of its 
own. The list of these teachers comprises Daniel Bradford, John 
Throope, Bosworth Kinnicut, John Coomer and Samuel Pearse. 
Meantime the school in town was taught at various times by Siiearjashub 
Bourn, Israel Nichols, Leverctt Hubb:.rd, Bellamy Boswortb, Nathaniel 
Lindall, John Throope, .losiah Brown, Haile Turner, John Barrows, and 
Rev. John Usher. These teachers have a trick of appearing spasmodi- 
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cally, so although the same one may have taught two or three years, ho 
rarelj' taught two in succession. It is recorded that in 1763, £1,050 
were paid to Parson Usher for teaching the town school a year and a 
half. 

la 1751 a committee was chosen to manage the prnclential affairs of 
the schools. Hitherto this had fallen to the town as a part of their 
yearly business. This committee consisted of Shearjashnb Bourn, 
John Rowland and Nathaniel Fales, and although at various times 
previous to this, persons had been appointed to engage a school -master, 
whose appointment expired when that business was disposed of, this may 
be considered as the first regular school committee. 

la 1772 the so hool-ra aster disappears entirely for a period of nine 
years. This was within three years of the breaking out of the flevolu- 
tion and already the approaching struggle loomed on the sight. Doubt- 
less in those " times that tried men's souls," there were more pressing 
affairs to be looked after than the education of the young even, and the 
peaceful school-master gives waj' to warlike preparations of guns, 
powder and barracks and the no less warlike, although apparently more 
peaceful ones, of provisions of grain and beef. In the year 1781 the 
school was re-opened for four months under Samuel Bosworth. The 
school-house, either from long disuse or the chances of war — which came 
very distinctly to our town in the shape of a bombardment in 1775 — or 
both, was so badly out of repair, that it was necessary to procure a 
rooQi in which to hold the school until the school-house could be made fit 
for occupancy. For years school was held, at the most, but five months 
of each year. Samuel Bosworth's name appears for the last time in 
1788, alter which the town records give no clue to the name of the 
teacher, and the committee, although some years consisting of the Town 
Council, kept no record. 

At the June session of the State Legislature of 1799, a bill entitled. 
" An Act to establish Free Schools " was presented. The represen- 
tatives to the General Assembly from Bristol, were instructed to vote for 
its passage. Among other things, this bill provided for the apportion- 
ment of a certain sum of money from the State to each town, to be used 
in addition to that raised by the town for the support of free schools. 
The sum received from this source for the j*ear 1875, was |!,864.58. 

In 1802 I'eter Church, William DeWolf, William Coggeshall and 
others living on the Nock, presented a petition in town meeting, praying 
to be allowed to build a school-house on the ten-acre school lot on the 
main road to Warren. This petition was granted and a brick building 
twenty-two feet by twenty was erected. This was used for public school 
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until ISIl, when a new school-house was built much nesirei- the lown, on 
the west si<1e of the road on a part of the land belonging to the Asylum 
Farm. The town had appropriated 1500 for this purpose and in 1843 
they soltl the old bricl; house and laid out the proceeds on the new one. 
The old building still stands, without doors and windows, and only minis- 
lers to the instruction of tlie mind through the medium of posters and 
bills. It belongs to the estate of the late Charles F;ilea. 

In 1803 a committee of five was appointed to take measures in regard 
to the building of a new school-house in the South District, the old one 
having been a constant bill of expense since the Revolution. But it 
was not uDtil tbe nest year that active measures were talien for its 
accomplishment. John DeWolf, Moses Van Doom, and Charles Collins 
were directed to solicit subscriptions for this object. With that dis- 
regard for details which was chronic in the earlier annals, the town 
records fail to give any information of the sum obtained. 8omo money 
waa obtaineil, however, and the town in company witli the St. Aiban's 
Ixjdge of Free Masons, erected the brick school-house wbicli stands at 
tlio northwest corner of the common, but were obliged to ask for an 
appropriation to complete it. This was in 1809. Originally it was 
about two-thirds of its present size. 

The school lands had thus far been rented annually, being sold at, 
auction at town meeting. For obvious reasons it was thought better 
that some other plan of disposing of them should be adopted, and in 
1811 a committee consisting of James DeWolf, Samuel Wardwell, .John 
Bourn, Hezekiah Munro and Richard Smith, was appointed to prepare a 
plan for leasing them for a term of from twenty to fifty years- 

They were also empowered to divide the town into three or more 
school districts for the purpose of having tbe proceeds of the school 
lands distributed more justly. At the next meeting they reported that in 
their judgment the following was the best plan : that the lands be leased 
for fifty years from March 25, 1812 — the land in town being parcel- 
led into eighteen lots and that on the Neck remaining unchanged ; that 
they be sold at auction on or before October 7, 1811 ; one-fourth of the 
purchase money to be paid in six or nine monthsafter March 25, the balance 
to remain on interest paid annually, under penalty of fovfeiting twenty-flve 
per cent, of the price, and the improvement of the land if interest were 
not paid within nine montlis of March 25. They recommended that the 
proceeds of the sales should be invested in bank stock, the revenue 
thereof, together with the interest of the notes, to be applied to the sup- 
port of the schools. In order tliat the money thus obtained should be 
distributed justlj', they had divided the town into three districts, to be 
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known as tlie North, Middle and South districts. The North District 
extended from "Peck's Hill" to Warren ; the Middle began at Peck's 
Hill and extended to Poppasqiiash Corner and included Poppasqiiash; 
the South District comprised the remainder ot the town. All of these 
districts stratched fi'om sliore to shore. This plan was accepted and the 
sale of the lands made. Ali of the land was rented except a small lot 
at tlie comer of High and Church streets and one on ihe Neck near Mr. 
John Fales's house. Arrangements were afterwards made for letting 
these anuufllh'. 

Four years later the iuhalntants of the North District erected a school- 
house at their own expense, on the '■ sixteen acre lot " on the East rond. 
This " sixteen acre " lot was not school land, but town land, and the 
town gave them the rent of so much of it as was sufficient for their pur- 
pose. It has since been known :is the " school lot." This was the first 
school- liOf I se in thin district. In the same .year in which it was built the 
offlee of Scliool Treasurer was created, and the President of the Town 
Council was appointed Treasurer ex-offiaio. It was not until 1844, that 
the school-house known of late years as the North District School-house 
was imilt. For this purpose the committee bought a small lot of land 
at the north end of the town, on the east side of the main road, a short 
distance south of Crane's Lane. 

After 1788, as has been before said, the town records do not hold 
themselves responsible for the name of the schoolmaster. About the 
the jear 1835, tlie committte began to issue a veai'ly repoi't of the con- 
dition of the schools. Of these none is known to exist of a date earlier 
than 1838. There is, then, an interval of fifty years, from 1788 to 1838, 
of which there is no written record whatever, and which must therefore 
be filled — as far as it is filled at aii — li'om memory. This poition of 
school history will of necessity be somewhat unsatisfactory. No success- 
ful attempt can be made to fix anv date before 1825, and there is not 
wanting a reaaouiibly strong suspicion that the list of teachers, especi- 
ally the earlier ones, is not perfect. Daniel Bradford, mentioned before 
as having taught on the Neck — or perhaps his son — is the most remote 
name that it is possible to lay hold upon with any degree of certainty, 
and he must have come a long time after Samuel Bosworth, as he is 
within the memory of people living now. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Swan, who in his turu gave place to Mr, Rawson, and he again to Cap- 
tain William K. Noyes. Of the first three there is nothing to be said 
but that they taught thb school, managed it with more or less success, 
and were themselves more or less managed by unruly boys who would 
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stuff seaweed into the stovepirie, and thought it was a line thing to 
" thrash " the schoolmaster. But the name of Captain Noyes is a familiar 
one to the oMer inhabitants of tlie town, many of whom weve his schol- 
ars. He was as successful as it was possible for any one to he in the 
days when everytliing seems to have been arranged with a view to hin- 
dering and nothing for helping the teacher. Text-boolis were very 
scarce, one or two of a kind doing duty ttirotigh tlie whole school. A 
scholar commenced his education with Alden's Speller. When he had 
mastered this he was expected to learn a lesson twice a week from the 
New Testament. From this he passed to the English Speaker. These, 
together with DaboU's Arithmetic, made up the list of text-books. Oc- 
casionally, to lighten the labors of the teacher, monitors were employed 
for the more advanced scholars, bnt not systematically. Captain JJoyes 
was a remarkably fine penman, the copies which he wrote being almost 
as fine as copper plate. He set all the copies and mended all the pens. 
He tanghl navigation to young men going to sea, but this was quite 
separate and distinct from his regular work. He was succeeded hy Otis 
Storrs. 

At this point we reach a reliable date. About the year 1826, Mr. 
Storrs came to Bristol and opened a private school in the Academy, on 
what is known as the Lancasterian system. His success was so great, 
that in 182S tlie committee asked him t:> take the town scliool and allow 
giris to go and share his instructions with the boys. Before this, girls did 
not go to the public school. Upon his acceptance, they enlarged the 
brick school-house and fitted it up wiih reference to the worliings of this 
peculiar system. The teacher's desk stood on a raised platform at the 
west end of the room. Down the length of the school-room, through 
the middle, ran a single aisle. On each side of this, were arranged semi- 
circular desks, with seats on the outer curve for the scholars. The desks 
did not have lids but were open in front, and each accoram(idated eight 
scholars. On the inner curve was a bench, where they snt to recite. 
The monitor who heard the recitations, had a stool in the centre of the 
circle. The teacher heard the monitors recite and had the supervision 
of the school. This sj'slem was very popular at the time, Mr. Storrs 
was succeeded by John Cross, and he by ^amesE, Hidden. Mary 
Allen was Mr. Hidden's assistant. 

In 1836 Dennis S. Gushee became teaclier of the Grammar School. 
The lower part of the Academy was hired for the use of the school, but 
the number of scholars became so large that in the spring of 1837, it was 
removed to the brick school-hoose, which was again altered, Mr, Gushee 
not beiDg a supporter of the Laneasterian system. The teacher's desk 
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was plated on the north side of the room. There were four rows of desks 
running east and west, witli aisles from nortli lo south, separating them 
into four groups. At the rear was a narrow, raised platform for classes. 
The east room was partitioned off fi'om the main room lor a recitation 
room and used by both assistant leaehers. These were at thii time 
Hannah H. Easterbrooks and Sarah G. Munro. In the summer of the 
same j'ear, Martha Diman was appointed third assistant and used the 
imiinished room above for her classes. At the beginning of the winter 
term, so manj' more scholars enterecl that the room pioved too small 
for their accommodation, and the younger ones, in charge of Miss Diman, 
were placed in Dr. Briggs's hall at the rear of his house on State street. 
In the spring of the following j-ear the schools were reunited. 

At this time the committee were working with much vigor and interest 
to reduce the schools to something approaching sj^stem. These efforts 
were much crippled by want of means and by lack of generttl personal 
interest on the part of the towns-people. Nevertheless, the foundation 
of the present school organization was laid at that time. The orders of 
the schools were the Select, the Intermediate and the Primary, besides 
the district schools. 

Mr. Gushee's school was called the Select School, until the formation, 
in 1848, of a more advanced one, which received that name, and this one 
was always after known as the Grammar School. It was so large that 
one assistant was always emploj-ed, often two. and sometimes three. 
Mr. Gushee and liis assistants did not always teach in the same room or 
even in the same building. Sometimes he was in the lower part of the 
Academy and they in the upper; sometimes they were in the brick 
school-house. Finally, however, he settled down with one assistant in 
this building, where lie remained until he left Bristol. He had the 
charge toaiuly of the larger and more advanced boys, while his assistants 
taught the advanced girls, and it happened more than once that his as- 
sistant teachers were really conducting a higher grade of school than 
be himself. 

I have by me a copy of one of the earliest committee's reports. It is 
a very modest affair ; a single small sheet of paper folded twice, like a 
Lilliputian New York Tribune, and signed by William Throop, Francis 
Peck, Thomas Shepard and Zalmon Toby. Judge Throop was " moder- 
ator " of the body, according to the custom of that time, having been 
tlie first member chosen at town meeting. This report is for the year 
ending April, 1838, and records an average attendance of 240 scholars 
in the "Grammar School," from which we may judge that the exact 
grade of tlie school was not settled, since this is the same one that is 
elsewhere known as the " Select School." 
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Ill coiisklcring this numbei' of scliolais, it must be borne in mind ttiiii 
it includes all the school children of the town, there being neither Inter- 
mediate nor Primary school in 1838, and, all hough on account of its 
great numbers, it was often separated and kept in different places, it 
was one school. 

After disposing of the necessary statistics, the committee present for 
consideration the opinion that il^ would be much better that the boys and 
girls should he accommodated in separate rooms. This state of affairs 
was brought about to a certain extent, although lack of room prevented 
a thorough accomplishment of the plan. Still, even when they were in 
the same room, conversation between tbem, even upon lessons was so 
discouraged, and so strict a watch was kept upon them, that they were 
virtually educated apart from each other. Even as late as Dr. Cooke 
was at tlie head of the High School, this theory was acted upon, and the 
most trifliug intercourse interdicted. 

This report shows the following teachers : Select School — Mi-. Gushee, 
with two, sometimes three, assistants; Middle District— Hannah B. 
Church, five monlbs ; North District — Miss Cole, five montlis, Nelson 
B. Tanner, four months; North East District — Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Boutelle ; Poppasquash — Martha Taylor. TJie committee's reports were 
afterwards published with considerable regularity in the BrUtol Phcenix, 
until it again began to be customary to issue them in pamphlet form. 

In the year 18iO, Bennett Munro was delegated to purchase the 
Academy of Captain James DeWolf. The town had hired part of it 
from time to time, and although it was unfinished and in anything but 
good condition, they determined to buy it and fit it up for a public school. 
Upon Mr. Muoro's application for a deed of it. Captain DeWolf pre- 
sented it to the town. With a number of alierations and addiiions, it 
was used by various schools until 1873, when the occupation of the 
Byffeld School, made it of no farther use. It was therefore sold at auc- 
tion. The belfry was purchased by Bishop Howe, and, surrounded by 
shrubbery, ornaments the lawn near his house, lookiug like a small sum- 
mer house. Tlie building itself was sold in two parts, one of which 
stands at ihe corner of High and Franklin streets and the other near the 
head of Catherine street. Both of them are now dwelling houses. 
About the time of this purchase of the Academy, pi'imary schools were 
organized. 

There had always been, since tliere had been any committee at all, a 
general committee to regulate the affairs of all the schools. But in 1847 
they were instrurted to allow the North'and Middle districts to manage 
their own a';airs, without any reference to those of the South District. 
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The Noitli District was allowed one committee man and the MicUlle, two. 
In 1853 the North Distvicl was divicled, ami a portion of it set off and 
known theieaft«i' as the Northeast District, and managed bj- a committee 
of one. Tbis general arrangement remained in operation nntil 1864, 
when the plan of consolidating the interests of the schools by placing 
them all nnder the whole committee was resumed and has been retained 
to the present time. This committee was to consist of nine, three of 
whom were to retire at the end of their first year, three at the end of the 
second, and three at the end of the third. The places of those retiring 
were to be filled by others chosen for a term of three years. The num- 
ber of these was afterwards Increased to fifteen. From the beginning, 
I ertaln ones have been set apart as an examining committee. This at 
present consists of five, Including the Snperintendent, ex-qfficio. 

The year 1848 seems to have been a j"eav of exceptional activity In 
educational matters. No less than four school-honses were in contem- 
plation, with more or less prospect of completion. Byron Diman, Sam- 
uel Sparks, Ephraim GifTord and George B. Monro were instructed to 
procure a lot of land on a long lease, or else to purchase one, on which to 
erect a one-story wooden school-house large enough to accommodate one 
hundred scholars. This was to be for the use of the South Primary 
School, which was at that time holding its sessions in a littie building 
belonging to Governor Byron Dlman, near the corner of Hope and Con- 
stitution streets. At the same meeting Eowae Potter, William Pearse 
John Peckham and Hezekiah Wardwell received like instructions with 
regai'd to the North Primary School, which was then occupying a small 
building formerly used as a store, standing in the yard south of Mrs, . 
Rutli Bosworth's house. 

Oliyer Mason, Elijah Gray and John C. Eich were appointed a com- 
mittee to erect a one-stoi-y wooden school-bouse in the Northeast Dis- 
trict, capable of seating fifty scholars ; and Joseph L, Gardner, William 
B. Spooner, John Norris and Nathaniel Bullock were commissioned 
to inquire into the expediency of building a new one in the South Dis- 
trict for the more advanced scholars. This last committee reported the 
project Inexpedient for the present, and the matter rested. But with 
the addition of the School Committee to the committee on btillding In 
the South District, and the change in the material of the two school- 
houses in that district from wood to stone, the other plans were carried 
out to their accomplishment. These buildings stand, one on the north 
side of Franklin street, a short distance west of High ; the other on the 
east side of High street, north of Union. They were erected at an ex- 
pense of twelve hundred dollars each. That In the Northeast District 
cost something over three hundred dollars. 
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Tbc iioxt year, 1849, the School Committee was antlioi'ized to elect 
a Superintendent of Schools acd to pay him a salary not exceeding two 
hundred dollars, R«v. Thomas Shepard was the first to hold this office, 
and he immediately commenced keeping a quarterly report of the con- 
dition of each school. The following is a list of the Superintendents: 
Rev. Thomas Shepard, 1849-1855; George B. Monro, 1855-1859; 
Eobert S. Andrews, 1859-1862 ; John N. Enrgcss, 1862-1SC4 ; Eobert 
S. Andrews, 18G4-1876. 

In this same year of 1849, the following entry was made in the town 
record : 

^'Voted, That the encouraging condition and prospects of our Public 
Schools are a source of honest pride and satisfaction, and that we will 
use every effort consistent with wise legislation and sound judgment, in 
sustaining them with zeal and fidelity." 

Doubtless much of this encouraging condition was due to the fact that 
three of the schools were then occupying their new quarters. 

For a long time some of the more liberal minded of the citizens of 
Bristol had felt the need of a higher course of study than that pursued 
in the Grammar School. But the least suggestion of such a thing was 
met by violent opposition. It was much the same story that is to be 
found in many newspapers to-day, with this difference, that in addition 
to the opinion that it is uot possible to educate all up to a high standard, 
and therefore that the many should not be taxed for the benefit of the 
few, there was an aristocratic feeling on the part of a large number that 
such an advantage for the mass of the people was an infringement on the 
privileges — not to aaj- the rights — of the select few. And so the war of 
words was long and sometimes bitt«r. But the project had among its 
supporters three men of culture and influence, whose own liberal educa- 
tion etiabled tbera to appreciate more clearly than most, the influence of 
a higher system of study, not only upon the students themselves, but 
also Oil the general intelligence and cultivation. These were Rev. 
Thomas Shepard, Eev. James W. Cook and Eev. James Sykcs. Stip- 
ported by the other members of the School Committee, they did valiant 
service for the cause, and although met on all sides by persistent and 
unreasoning opposition, they at length won the victorj' — won it but did 
not dare to acknowledge that they had. 

In the autumn of J 848, the Committee were holding their regular 
meeting in Mv. Shepard's study. They had debated whether it was pos- 
sible to establish a High School. There had been expressed a good deal 
of doubt, both on account of want of means and lack of general friendli- 
ness towards the undertaking. All present were strongly in favor ot it. 
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yet all were taken by surprise when Mr. William R. Spooiier rose wnd 
moved that stieli a school should be orgauized. The subject was now 
fairly before them, and altliough they were frightened almost by the 
audacity of the scheme, when it came to assume a tangible shape, the 
motion was secouded and carried without a dissenting voice, and the 
" Select School " became a fixed fact — the " Select School," for they 
did not cboose to offend the prejudices of the town by calling it the 
" High School." They were contented for the present with the fact, 
the name'would come all in good time. 

The scholars who were to constitute this scliool were selected from 
the vai'ious schools in the town. Thej- were forty-five in number, and 
they occupied the lower part of the Academy. The school opened aus- 
piciously, with William E. Jillson at the head. The committee were 
most fortunate in the selection of this, the first teacher. He was a man 
of genial disposition, easily accessible, and regarded his pupils as his 
personal friends. His success was such as to win the admiration of even 
the enemies of the school. To the extreme regret of the committee and 
of the school, the connection came to an end in the Fall of 1849. Mr. 
Jillson was afterwards Assistant Librarian at the Congressional Library, 
at Washington, and later. Librarian at the Public Library, Boston. He 
was succeeded by Lafayette Burr, under wliom the school went on pros- 
perously something over two years. 

In the Spring of 1851, Dr. Nathan B. Cooke was elected Co fill the 
place left vacant by Mr. Burr. Doctor Cooke was a Doctor of Medicine 
and a minister of the Baptist Society, but owing to an affection of the 
throat, he was obliged to give up preaching for a number of years ; dur- 
ing which time, the committee were so fortunate as to secure his services. 
A more faithfii!, thorough and interested teacher no school ever bad. 
While it was under his charge a systematic plan of study was adopted. 
Thi-i, together with the fact that the school had increased greatly in 
numbers, rendered an assistant teacher necessai-y, and created a demand 
for more room. The Academy was therefore enlarged in 1852, and the 
school moved up stairs. The east end of the upper pan had been sep- 
arated from the main room by a partition aiid sliding doors, and was 
used for a reciiation room, and Mary W. .Shepard was installed assistant. 
Not long after, a small sum of money was expended by the committee 
for philosophical apparatus. For the space of nine years Dr, Cooke re- 
mained in the position. At the end of this time, he removed to Newton, 
Massachusetts, where he taught two years. While there he met Profes- 
sor Lewis Monroe, the elocutionist, who encouraged him to think that it 
was iKissible for him to resume preaching. It had always been a source 
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of deep sorrow to him that he was debarred from following his clioaen 
calling, and upon Professor Monroe'H decision, he removed to Leicester 
to take charge of a parish , and thence to Lonsdale, Rhode Island, where 
he remained until Ms death in 187L His remains were brought to 
Bristol and laid in Juniper Hill Cemetery. 

Upon Dr. Cooke's withdrawal, in 1860, Thomas W. Bicltnell, of Har- 
rington, was filected to the office. He remaiaed three years, and then 
left to accept the principalship of one of the grammar scliools of Provi- 
dence. Henry S. Latham, a most accomplished scholar, succeeded him. 
At the end of fonr j-ears, the committee paid Mr. Bicknell the deserved 
compliment of asking him to become the principal of the ecbool again. 
He accepted the invitation and remained two years. In ]867, the year 
of Mr, Biokneli's return, a case of valuable minerals was presented to 
the school by Mr. Allen J. Gladding, a native of Bristol, residing in 
California. Mr. Bicknel! received the office of Commissioner of Public 
Schools in 1869, which he retained several years. He is now editor of 
the N<:w England Journal of Education. 

In 1869, Frank G. Moriey was chosen principal. Although young, he 
developed a remarkable ability for imparting information and unusual 
talent for controlling the school. Dr. Shepard used to remark that " tlie 
machinery ran easilj'." He was especially genial in the school-room ; in 
that respect resembling Mr. Jiilson more than any other of his predeces- 
sors. He spared no pains to malie school attractive, believing that if 
a scholar loved school be would be a better scholar for it. For nearly 
six j'ears be labored with his whole heart and strength for the school. 
At the end of this time bis health failed, and he sent his resignation to 
the committee, to tal:e eiTect at the end of the term. But so rapid were 
the inroads of disease, that he was forced to leave soon after the middle. 
He went to Pittsfleld, Massachusetts, where he died of consumption at 
the residence of his father. Rev. J. B. Moriey, August 1st, 1875, The 
following is a copy of the resolutions drawn up by the committee upon 
the occasion of his leaving : 



" Whereas, Mr. Frank G. Morlej, on account of Ul health, necessitating rest 
from active labor, has tendered his reslgnatloa as principal of the Higli School, 
to take effect at the close of the present term ; 

" Thtrefore, Sesolved, That we regretfully accept the same, and express our 
cordial sympathy with him in his affliction. 

" Sesolved, That we bear cheerftil testimony to the zeal, fidelity, and success 
which have characterized his labors In the position which lie lias held bei'e for 
the last six years, and we oommend biin to the sympathy and confidence of any 
with whom bis lot may hereafter be cast. ■ 

'^Besolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mr. Moriey," 
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During the remaiin^er of the term the school was without a ijriiieipiil. 
Miss Anna Andrews kindly voluuteerecl her services to the assistant 
teacher, upon whom the school devolved, which were most gratefully 
accepted. The summer term of 1875 Charles Fish taught the school, 
and at tlio beginning of the fall term he was succeeded by the present 
principal, Walter F. Marston. 

It may be a matter of interest to note, that before the higher course 
of study was introduced into oiir schools, all or nearly all of their 
teachers came from abroad. There was in truth, no one in town capable 
of filling such a position. But it was not long after the first really 
advanced school under the Misses Sandevsoo was organized, before there 
were more applications from our own townspeople for schools than there 
were schools for thSm. At this present time, of the fifteen teachers iu 
the schools of the compact part of the towu, with the exception of the 
principal of the High School, all are former members of the High 
School, and all but four graduates. 

For six mouths of each year, from 1850 to 185i inclusive, a school 
was taught on Poppasquash by Harriet E. Norris. This school was 
really in the Middle District, but was called the Point Pleasant District 
School, and fias held in a small woodea building which stands upon the 
road leading to the North Point. 

There had always been a prejudice against Latin as a study in the 
Select School. Where the whole school was an object of distrust, this 
much-abused study might be ex|)eeted to receive at least its full shaie of 
dislike. The town yielded at length to the popular feeling, and in 1850 
instructed the committee in town meeting to exclude it from the school- 
It was afterwards permitted the principal to teach it, together with 
Greeli, to such as were fitting for college, and gradually it was reinstated 
and came back to its own. In 1S52, the name of the school was changed 
from " Select" to " High." 

In 1851 a school for colored children was opened in a building on 
Wood street erected for a Methodist Church by the colored people. The 
town hired this building for this purpose several years. Afterwards the 
school was held in the Advent Chape! on State street. In 1864, by an 
act of the State Legislature, this distinction of color in the public 
schools was abolished. In 1867 tlie towu bought the Advent Chapel for 
$1,200. It has been in use nearly ever since for a primary school. 

In 1853 a Second Grammar school was formed — second only in point 
of time, however, scholars passing from it immediately to the High 
School, as from the first. The two schools were quite as often called the 
North and South Grammar, as the Firstand Second. The South Gram- 
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mar was accommodated in the lower ]"-flrt of the Academy, In the 
autHmii of 18S6 a Junior department of the Grammar School waa 
organized, and held its sessions in the nppereast end of tbebricl: sohool- 
honae. Tt would aeem that this waa partially intended to take the place 
of the Intermediate School, since this was dispensed with during this 
year. It certainly was inferior in grade to the Grammar Scliool, 
althougli it was known as the Branch Grammar. In 1863 its character 
was somewhat changed, although it remained under the same teacher, 
and it was known until 1866 as tlie Ungraded School. Since then it has 
been reduced to the grade of Third Grammar. 

For maoy reasons it was thought best that the State Normal School 
should be removed IVom Providence. Many towns of the State made 
advantageous offers for its location, Biistol among others. The Con- 
gregational Society had lately erected a new church, and several of the 
proprietors of the former one offered to surrender all their interest in it 
for the use of the school. A committee, consisting of BjTon Diman, 
W. H. S. Bayley, John Norris, Samuel \Y. Church, Nathaniel Bullock, 
Robert Rogers, William B. Spooner and Me«sadore T. Bennett, was 
appointed to confer with them and to make all aecessarj' ai-i'angements 
for the reception of the school. T!ie building in question stood in Brad " 
ford street, just east of Hope. The committee bought a lot of iand on 
the north aide of Bradford street of Allen T. Usher for which they paid 
$2,067.60. The bnilding was moved upon this land and the upper part 
fitted up for the use of the school. It was divided into four rooms, a 
school -room, with two recitation rooms and a library at the rear. The 
total expense, including the lot, waa 82,496.65. In May, 1858, the 
committee was discharged and the rooms put in charge of the School 
Committee, In the same year the General Assembly of the State 
removed the school to Bristol. Dana P. Colbnrn was ai that time prin- 
cipal. At his death, Joshua Kendall was appointed to fill the office, and 
in 1862 was elected Chairman of the School Committee. At the end of 
the summer ^term of 1 863, the schools of the South District were regraded 
under his superintendence. The primary schools remained unchanged, 
but in place of the two grammar schools, with two teachers each, three 
were established with one teacher each, and known as the First, Second 
and Thii'd. Two Intermediate schools were also organized. In 1870 a 
third waa created. In 1868 the great number <)f children hi the primary 
schools made another school of that grade necessary, and one waa estab- 
lished, known as the Advanced Primary. In 187.^ still another was 
formed. Its sessions are held in the sehool-hoUse on State street. The 
schools of the South District we now: one High School, three Gram- 
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mar, three luterniecViate, one Advanced Primary, and four Primaiy 
Schools. 

Mr. KendftU retained the office of Chairman until his removal to 
Cambvidgfport in 1864, where he still resides, and where he U at the 
head of a school for training boys for Harvard. With Mr. Kendall's 
resignation of the principalship of the Normal School, the school came 
to an end for several years and the rooms which it had occupied were 
left vacant. The High School at this time was held in the upper rooms 
of ihe Academy. In the spring of 18G5 the committee decided to place 
it in Normal Hall, where it remained until its removal to the Byfleld 
Btiilding in 1873. 

Ill 1859, by vote take in town meeting, the particular course of study 
to be pursued in the different schools, was left to the discretion of the 
committee. In 1862 Dr. Siiepard, who for twenty-flve years had been 
an active member of this body, sent into town meeting a message 
declining a le election Once before, in 1849, he had sent a similar 
message, but hnd, at the urgent solicitation ot the town through a com- 
mittee appointed foi that purpose, conseuted to remain. The town, 
iherefoiP, at this time, felt -compelled, however unwilling, to accept his 
decision John B Muui-o, Charles Sherry and James DeWolf Perry 
were instructed to frame a set of resolutions expressive of regret at his 
withdrawal and of appreciation of his services in behalf of education. 
They reported the following : 

" Wliereas, Thomas Sheparil, D. 0., haYing 
the electors of Bristol, declined being a Candida 
Committee ; and 

" Whereas, He has served actively and Mthl^illy for a term of twenty-five 
years in that capacity ; 

Tlierefore, Heaolved, That the citizens hereby express their gratefnl apprecia- 
tion of his services, and regret that he feels compelled to withdraw from a field 
of duty which he he had so long, ably and acceptably occupied. 

"Sesolved, That these resolutions be entered on the Records of tlie Town, 
and a copy be presented to the Kev. Dr. Shepard, and that the same be pnblished 
in the Bristol Phenix. 

JoHX' B. MUNRO, 1 

J. D'W PEituY, \ Committee." 

Chahliis SiiEuitY, Jk., J 

Dr. Shcpard's interest in the schools remained the same, notwithstaiid- 
ina his willidrawal from the committee, and in 1867, under great pres- 
sure, he was again induced to accept an election to that body. He 
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rcmaiiic*! a meraber of it two j-eais, doing a great deal of work in tlie 
way of Tistting Ecbools — much more indeed tlian dnring any inevious 
time of the same length. In 1SR9 be retired finally. 

It is impossible to estiinate too Uglily Dr. Shepard's inflnence upon 
the public sdiools and the interests of education genorallj' in tlie town. 
It is rare that a man remains long in a position, at once so laborious, 
responsible and thankless as that of an active member of a school 
committee. Yet for nearly thirty years Dr. Sbepard was on this com- 
mittee, sometimes as Superintendent, sometimes as Chairmau, some- 
times with no office at all, but alwaj-s foremost in every good work and 
word for the schools. For more than a quarter of a century they had 
his cordial personal support and tlie benefit of his large experience, 
sound wisdom and reliable judgment. He found a single school, 
impeded in its work hy laclf of a well r'^gulaled plan of operations ; he 
left a system of schools that do honor to him. 

Mr. Gusheo, of the First Grammar School, was succeeded by Mr. E. 
Kich. He had previously taught in the North District, and also in the 
Second Grammar School, In all he taught seventeen years, witii one 
or two short intervals of rest on acoount of delicate Lealth. During one 
of these intervals, the first term of 1856, the two schools were consoli- 
dated under the care of Aaron Porter, the teacher of the Second Gram- 
mar School. Mr. Rich's health forced him to leave allogether in 1867. 
Upon his resignation the town passed the following resolution : 

"Whereas, The citizens of the Town of Bristol, in town meeting asseraWed, 
have heard with deep regret of the resignation of Mr. B. Ricli as teacher of one 
of our scliools, on aceonnt of fiiiling health; 

"Therefore, Sesolved, That the citizens of the town do hereby tender to Mr. 
Rich a vote of thanks for the very fiiitlifiil and earnest services he has rendered 
the town during seventeen yeais of labor as a teacher." 

At a committee meeting held in October, 1871, the subject of evening 
schools was considered, and it was decided to be most desirable that two 
such schools should he establislied, one for boys and one for girls. On 
the 6th of November tliese schools commenced their sessions, the boys' 
school in the school- house on State street, under Henry 0. Sajles and 
Hattie Frisbie, and the girls' school in the brick school-house, under H. 
Augusta Coggeshall aad Annie P. Waldron. More teachers were soon 
needed, and sometimes as many as six have been employed at once. 

These schools have been held regularly every winter since, Ihe ses- 
sions last from seven to nine, and are held fonr evenings in the week, 
for five months of the year. This is a much longer term than is common 
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in schools of this kind, three months being the usual time. No chihlren 
under twelve j-ears of age are admitted, except uuder peculiar circum- 
stances ; the theory being that up to tliat age they are not in any of the 
factories and are in some of the day schools — a theory which, like a 
great many others, is not wholly sustained by facts. These scholars 
are mostly operatives in ihe manufactaring establishments of the town, 
and considering the disadvantages of the long interval of seven montiis 
between two successive terms, tlieii- progress in some instances has been 
very gratifying. This is especially true of the advanced classes of young 
men of 1872-73-74. The studies pursued are Arithmetic, Reading and 
Spelling. Oral instruction in Geography is given, and the advanced 
class studied English and American history, higher Arithmetic and 
Algebra, 

As long ago as 1848 the suhject of a new school-house, to be situated 
on the Common was discussed, and the town went so far as to appo!nta 
Committee to inquire into the expediency of building one. They re- 
ported unfavorably to the project. Since that time the subject has come 
up several times in a .desultory way. But it was not until 1871, that 
the citizens of Bristol really girded themselves up for the undertaking. 
At a town meeting held on the 18th of March of thtit year Mr. William 
J. Milter, after some discussion, introduced the following resolution 
which was passed unanimouslj- : 

" Resolved, Thai there is urgent need of move and improved accom- 
modations for the puhlic schools of this town," 

In consequence of the passage of this resolution, the School Com- 
mittee were appointed a special committee to take the subject into con- 
sideration, to ascertain tlie condition of the school buildings and to re- 
port upon the advisability of erecting a new building centrally located, 
and capable of ac(,ommodating all the schools in the compact pai't of the 
town, together with, an estimate of tlie probable expense of the same, 
and such other suggestions as might be of inteiest in the premises, and 
report at the town meeting to be held on the first Wednesday of the fol- 
lowiDg month. 

On the 5th of April this committee, ia the person of the Chairman, 
Kev. George L. Locke, reported to the following effect : That after 
thorough consideration and careful investigation, they were forced to 
say that the condition of the school buildings of the town was far from 
what they could wish ; that the High School was the moat favovabJy 
situated, having large, airy and well lighted rooms, but that its location 
was objectionable on account of the Town Hall below, and that any plan 
for a new school building should include this school ; that the three pri- 
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marj- scIiool-hoQses, although by no means all that conld be desired, 
were not as bad as the remaining two ; that these — -the old brick suhool- 
houee and the Academy — were too far gone to be put into proper repair ; 
besides this, that they were badly defaced by scratches and coarse figures 
cut either by the scholars or by outside loungers. The committee sub- 
milted that not only the taste, but also the morals of the pupils, must 
be lowered by continual contuct with such coarseness, and while they 
were far from advocating needless expenditure, they believed that a 
judiciously liberal sum expended on a new school-house would be better 
for the health, the minds and the morals of the pupils and the town gen- 
erally. 

The report was long, exhaustive and very carefully prepared, and met 
the approbation of those assembled to hear it. A sub-committee of five 
had been appointed to inquire into the expenses of such a building as 
was required. They visited and carefully examined school buildings 
in Providence, Fall River and Newport, and finally fiecided that, all 
things considered, the Coddington School-house, in Newport, most 
nearly met their needs. They would have liked to recommend a two- 
story brick building with a French roof, but decided that three stories 
were needed, as they wished to put the Primary School into it. They 
recommended that a brick building containing twelve rooms and a ball, 
on the general plan of the Coddingtoo School-house, be immediately 
erected on the southwest corner of the Common, and asked for an ap- 
propriation of $iO,000 for the purjiose. 

The town, in special town meeting, voted the amount asked for, 
$40,000, thouj/h not without considerable oppositiou. The opponents 
of the measure offered a resolution for a special tax to be levied, cover- 
ing the whole amount of the appropriation, and that it be assessed pre- 
viously to June 6th, 1871, and payable on October 1st of the same year. 
This, the friends of the new school-house, readily accepted, and the res- 
olution was adopted. A Building Committee consisting of five citizens 
was elected, and things seemed to be in train now for a new school-house 
speedily. But the affair was not yet settled bej-ond a peradveature. 
The opposition, taking advaatage of their own proposition, used the fact 
of the large special tax that was to be levied upon the tax-payers, to 
increase the discontent, and at a special town meeting, held April 22d, 
rescinded the vote, and discharged the committee. 

The friends of education were too thoroughly in earnest to let the 
matter rest here. They were satisfied that a large majority of the 
tax-payers of the town were in favor of the new school-house, and they 
took prompt measures by the circulation of a petition for another spec- 
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ial town meeting, to show this. This meeting was held on the 6th 
of June, and a resolution was adopted to appropriate $25,000 for the 
erection of a new school bnilding, two-stories high, with a Frenoh roof, 
to be paid, for in not less than live years, James Lawless, John R. 
Wade, Solon H. Smith, John B. Munro, William II. West, James M. 
Giflbrd and Alfred Pierce were chosen as a Building Committee. 
The Town Treasurer was instructed to hire money from time to time on 
the town's notes, to meet their requisitions. The armorj' (formerly the 
Methodist Meeting House) now occupied by the Light Infantry, was 
removed as soon as possible, in order that work might commence at 
once. The plan sobmitted by C. T. Emerson, architect, of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, was adopted, and proposals for contract received, Tiiat 
of J, W, Osgood, of Pawtucket, waa accepted, being in all respects the 
most favorable ; but before commenciDg operations, the committee were 
obliged to ask a farUier appropriation of ltl5,000, making the sum forty 
thousand, as originally proposed. This was granted, and obtained on 
the same terms as the first appropriation. The furnishing of the build- 
ing cost $4,700 additional. On the SOth of August, 1873, the first day 
of the Fall term, the schools which were to hohl their sessions in it. 
moved into tbeir respective rooms. These were the High School, the 
three Grammar, the three Intermediate Schools and the Advanced Pri- 
mary School. The building was formally dedicated W school purposes 
Saturday, September 6th, 1873, The following account ofilie dedica- 
tion services is taken from the Superintendent's report for 1873 : 

"Saturday morning at eleven o'clock, Septemljer the 6th, the exercises com- 
menced by an introductoiy address bj K. 8. Andrews, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, after wlilch the ' Jubilate Deo,' was chanted by a 
select choir. 

"Selections from Scripture were read by Eer. H. M, Jones; Dedicatory 
prayer, by Eev. James. P. Lane; address and delivery of the keys by Captain 
James Lawless, CliMrman of the Building Committee; response by Bev, George 
L. Locke, Chairman of School Committee; an address by Eev. Thomas 
Shepard, B. D. 

A fine portrait of Co!. Nathaniel Byfield was then unveiled. As no mention 
of this was found upon the programme, William J. Miller, Esq., was called upon 
for an explanation. Mr. Miller, after speaking of the cliaracter of Judge Bytleld 
and stating why it was eminently proper to call the building tlie ' Byfleld School,' 
stated that after seeing the original painting in the bouse of the Hon, Frauds 
Brlnley, in Newport, he thought it very desirable to have a copy placed in the 
new school-bouse. A few citizens of Bristol contributed the necessary amonut 
and the work was accomplislied. 

" Addresses were made by Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside, formerly of tins town, 
aad Hon, Francis Briuley, of Newport, a descendant of Judge Byield. ' Amer- 
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ica' was t1ieu snug Iiy the choir andby tlio audience. Kiglit Rev. M. A. D'W. 
Howe, D. D., of FeunsylvaDia, a native of Bristol, made an Interesting address. 
Tlie Bishop was followed liy Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Commisbioner of Public 
Schools. 

"The 'Dediciition Ode,' written for this occasion by Right Kev. Dr. Howe, 

"DEDICATION ODE. 

" Wheii first upon this rock-bound strand 
Our pilgrim fathers made their home, 
Beside their hiite ^ritll pious hand 
They built for prayer an humble dome. 

Soon in the forest-clearing rose 

The Tillage School of logs unhewn. 
The roof was green with hemlock boughs, 

Through creviced wall the light was strewn. 

The ftitbers toiled and fought by turns 

To break the soil — repel the foe ;— 
Th' heroic Are that Inly burns, 

Was fanned to flame that roof below. 

The House of Prayer, the Village School, 

These were the muniments of power. 
The sti'ength to hold— the skill to rule, 

Were drawn from these in needful hour. 

O, aliades of holy men and brave. 

Whose dust lies burietl round these walls- 
Wake Itom your tranqnill rest we crave, 

And hover o'er these votive haDs. 

The full-grown Village School behold, 

Planted in faith by works displayed! 
Your logs have sprQuted, and we hold 

Our festal day beneath their shade. 

Come, thi-ouglng generations, come. 

Here gii'd your souls for genei-ous strife, 
Beneath this roof And Learning's home. 

And near it seek the Tree of Life 1 

God of our fathers, still maintain 

The heritage their prowess gave ! 
Churches and Schools henceforth remaia 

Th' armories of the ftee and brave 1 
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"Addresses were afterwards made by Professoi' J. Lewis Diranii, D. D,, of 
Erowu University, and by Ilis Honor LieutenriDt-GoverDor Van Z.indt. 

" The Dosology was then sung, and Rev. WiEiam T. Harlow pronounced the 
Benediction. 

" Messrs. E. S. Andrews, George L. Locke, and John B. Muuro were the 
Committee of Arrangements. 

"The day was remarkably flue; the large hall was completely filled with an 
attentive and an intelligent audience, and the exercises proved of an interesting 
character. One of the most pleasing incidents of the occasion was the vigorous, 
earnest and appropriate address of the venerable Thomas Shepard, D. B., to 
whose watchful care, judicious management and deep interest, dnring the last 
thirty-five years, the Public Schools of Bristol are largely indebted for what- 
ever merit they possess. 

"The opening of the Bjfleld School-House was considered extremelji pro- 
pitious by those who were present at the Dedication exercises. 
" For the Committee, — 

" E, S. Andrews, Superintendent." 

At the same time that the schools moved into the uew scliool-house, 
the Centre Primary School was removed from State street to the bricli 
■ school-bouse. On the 8th of Decemhor, the committee for the first time 
held their meeting in the Superintendent's office. They had been in the 
habit for many years, of using the Town Council's room for their meet- 
ings. Mr. William J, Miller announced that a portrait oi Dr. Shepard 
had been presented to the school. It bangs in. the hall, on the east side, 
near the stage. It was painted by Miss Jane Stuart, of Newport, who 
also painted ihe Byfield portrait. She is the daughter of Gilbert Stuart, 
so renowned as the painter of the portraits of Washington. 

The Town Treasurei-'s report for this year, 1873, shows the following 
condition of the school funds : 

Fifteen shares Bant of Bristol SfTS 00 

Thirty-etght shares Commercial Bauk Vixlue nnknown. 

Savings Bank 633 00 

Town Treasurer's note 750 00 

Bristol now comprises three school districts ; the Northeast, contain- 
ing one school ; the Middle, containing one ; and the South, containing 
twelve. The whole number of scholai-s is 766 ; of schools 14 ; of 
teachers 18. The following is the list of the committee under whose 
■control the schools are: Rev. George L. Locke, Chairman; Bev, 
James F. Lane, Eev. Howard M. Jones, Rev. Charles J. Rogers; 
Robert S. Andrews, Superintendent ; Isaac F. Williams, William J, 
Miller, John B. Munro, Jonathan D. Waldron, John Turner, Lemuel A. 
Bishop, LeBaron Bradford, William Kimball, William Manchester, Seth 
"W. Thayer. 
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By Eet. William Titz. 



SUPERIKTENDEBT. 



This town is seventy years old, the act incorporating it having passed 
in tlio year 1806, By a line drawn from east to west througli tiie middle 
of the town of Glocester that town was divided ; the sontbern half 
retaining its original name, and the northern half taking the name wliioh 
it now baars, to the perpetuating of the memory of Hon. James Burrill, 
who after ser\-ing his native State of Rhode Island at the bar, on the 
bench, in the General Assembly and in the Senate of the United States, 
closed his earthly life in 1820. 

In tlie year 1799 a memorial respecting the " establishment of Free 
Schools throughout the State," was presented to the Legislature by its 
author, John Howland Esq., of Providence. The Legislature referred 
tjie subject to a Committee, who reported a bill at the October session of 
the same year. " This bill," says Mr. Howland, " embodying a general 
school system, was drawn up by James Burrill, Jr., Attorney General of 
the State."' Here in this scrap of history Burrillville is united with the 
cause and patrons of public education, and she is thus placed under an 
historical, as well as other bonds, to maintain the union. 

That there were scliools within the territory which took the Attorney 
General's name, previous to the division, is probable. The earliest date 
at which any school-house was built was the year of the division, 1806. 
Other houses were doubt'ess erected about that time, though the exact 
date does not appear. Within eight or ten years after, a few other 
school-buildings were put up, of whose history we have obtained some 
facts, though by no means so many as to make anything like a com- 
plete record. Home schools in the earlier history of the town were held 
in dwellings, corn-cribs and shops. Quite a number of the older citi- 
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zens attended sucl school t i el g raiies in some instances in order 
to " read, spell an 1 c i be 

Some of tliese e t zens too ncl e to the opinion that those days of 
" doing the cho es 1 go g to school " two or three months only in a 
year, were better th tl e i esent because of the physical exercise 
necessarily reqi el a 1 the d se application of mind to the fewer 
studiea. A few Iwell ngs n wh h a hools were kept are standing to- 
day, and the sites of others are j ted out. Hon, Joliu Walling of 
Pascoag, now of mo e tl n to scu e years, went as a scholar to a 
school kept in the ho se of W elco e Sayles, Esq., situated east of the 
Pascoag Reserve an 1 near the d dog line of the town. Into that 
school-room the wo a of tl e est bl hment would come once a week, 
in school time, to lo tl e 1 al g fo her family in the long brick oven, 
built by the aide of the te feet w le ti e-place. The soene thus pictured 
for us, may be looked [O as a spec nen of the olden time. 

There were al=io Proinetos Schools" in buildings used for school 
purposes onl3', and ow ed b^ one pe -son or by several peraona of a 
neighborhood, in wlom dwelt a 1 by whom were exercised, all the 
rights and powe s of Co m ss one Superintendent, Committee and 
Trustee. But v th tl e g owth of the idea that every chili in a com- 
munity should be aiiied Ireelj in the elementary principles of a thorough 
education, these limited opportunities of instruction disappeared, as but 
ripples on the Lake Superioi' of our Public School system. In certain 
districts there were nevertheless what were Called /j«e-sehoo!s, but they 
5vere made such through the enlightened liberality of the districts, 
rather than hj- conlbimity with the laws of the State enacted aa eai'iy as 
1800 and re-enacted with revisions in 1828. 1839 and 1845. 

Nothing relating to scliools appears upon the records of the town 
until the year 1828. At the June town meeting of that year, two Com- 
mittees were chosen. One, consisting of twenty-tliree men for dividing 
the town into districts. Another of twenty-one (the largest number 
allowed by the act of the Legislature passed in the same year) to consti- 
tute the School Committee. September 8th, 1828 town appropriated 
for scliools 1300. Money received from the State in 1828, $199.80. 
The Committee were authorized to make alterations in any dissatisfied 
district, "the expense to be borne by the district that complains." 
" Voted that James Paine's house be a bound in district No. 8, and said 
Paine has his liberty to go where he pleases." Eleven school-houses 
with schools in all, in winter, only one kept all the year, were reported. 

Number of inhabitants in 1828, 2,164. In the following year, 182^, 
sixteen persons were elected as School Committee, and the same num- 
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ber was animallj chosen iiDtil the year 1846, when the number was 
reduced to sis. From 1847 to the present time, the number has been 
three. The yearly appropriation for schools by the town from 1828 to 
1846 inclusive, was $300. In 1847 one hundred dollars was udded. In 
Kovember, 1846, the Committee were autliorizetl "so to divide the 
disti-icts as not to divide any man's home farm," and the home farms were 
included with tbe houses in tbc several distiiets. In June 1847, the 
working Committee of sis repoi'ted ; 500 copies of the report were ordered 
primed, and the Committee were allowed "one dollar a day for their 
services the past year." This Committee was a favored one. No record 
of any allowance for the Committee appears again until 1855, when they 
were allowed '• one dollar a day and the expense of visiting tlie schools." 
In the same year the town appropriated as in the 3 ear preceeding $600. 
From 1847 to 1857 the reports of School Committees were "read, 
accepted, and ordered . to be filed." Since 1857 they ha^'e been printed 
each year. To Francis H. Inman, Esq., of Worcester, the writer of the 
first printed report, whose father wa^ a member of the Committee of 
1828, we owe the pleasure of its perusal. Among the good things in it 
we extract the following : 

" Although tte Committee have founcl many things not as ttey would wisli in 
the schools, and the place they occupy in the ffeelings of the people; yet there 
are some redeeming qualities which have come to light during the past yeai'. 
Among these tliey would mention, as not the least, the increased sobriety and 
conseqnent Industry of the people. By the returns they see that all the schools 
have been visited much more fcequeutly than hei^etofore. The increase of the 
school-fund IVom the town of one Imndred dollars is also a move in the right 
direction." 

District No. 1. 

A more extended investigation than has been made for thi? paper, 
might have revealed the location of the Jirst school-honse in town. 
It may have been in District No. 1 , known as the " White School 
House," from the color of its paint. Just in front of tlie present tjouse, 
in this District, there stood on the "Commons," surrounded by the higli- 
■way, a one story house, of antique architecture, and old fashioned ar- 
rangements ; its .seats 00 three sides, and an open fire-place. This 
served nntii 1823, when the one-story having been raised up, a lower 
was added, and a house with two-stories, a beltty and steeple was dedi- 
cated both to sound learning and the worship of God. Then and there, 
surely, religion and learning were joined toaether. The citizens of the 
district were assisted, says Mr. H. A. Keacb, the author of " Bnrril!- 
ville as it was and as it is," by Nicholas Brown, Esq., of Providence, 
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" He gave the glass and naila, the cash articles, for the White School 
House." Here taught in their turn, and in their owa way, several citi- 
zens of the town who are now living, together with othei's wbo have 
passed away. Among these were Rufua Smith and his son Jarvis, after- 
ward a physician in Chepachet. Of this man we learn that he was 
much esteemed. Though enforcing bis authority in school by a liberal 
use of the ferule, yet he would play ball with the scholars when study 
time WHS over. Israel Tucker, Charles Mowry and Miss Betsey Brown 
also directed the minds of the youth who gathered there. "My first 
school," says IMiss Brown, " was taught in the White School House, In 
the summer of 1840. This building, besides being used for a meeting- 
house, also contained the Burrillville Library ; teachers were not then 
required to pass an esamination, or have a certificate, J think that the 
Trustee was the only school officer, and there was no law requiring him 
to visit the school, consequently it was not officially visited during the 
term. My pay was one dollar and a half a week, and board round." 
Tlie libraiy thus brought to notice is further described by Mr. H. A. 
Eeaeh, who himself taught in this district, as did also his father, Eddy 
Keach. Esq. : " In 1823, the farmers collected a library of three hundred 
volumes, Rufos Smith was the first librarian. For a while it was kept 
at his hotel, which was the old red house in tlie corner of the roads near 
the Tar Kiln Saw Mill. It was afterwards kept at the Smith Academy 
(or the school-house), and finally removed to the dwelling of Coomer 
Smith, who for many years had it in charge. In 1S45 it was divided, 
and the shareholders took the books to their homes." This scbool-bouse, 
library, academj' and meeting-house combined, was at length removed. 
The house now used for a school, is located on a spacious lot, bounded 
on one side only by the highway. It was erected and occapied in 
1863 at a cost of $760. Whole number of scholars in 1847 was 42, aver- 
age attendance, 28 ; whole number of scholars in 1875, 28, average 
attendance, 23. 

Had the Democratic prox of 1876 been successful, the town would 
have been related to another Attorney General of the State, in the per- 
son of Oscar Lapham, Esq., a native of this town, and a former teacher 
in District No. 1. 

DiSTKICT No. 2, 

This District, calledthe " Mount Pleasant," probably because of its 
elevated situation, pleasantly overlooking the village of Slatersville, 
is in the eastern part of the town. The school-house formerly stood 
The School Committee in their report for 1857 
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say : " The location of the school-house, with a highway on four 
sides of it and no plaj--grouiids, is decidedly bad." In 1858 they say 
" the benches ought to ' fVont face ' to the teacher," In 1860 they felt 
compelled to state that " the highway still sun-ounds the school-house, 
occupying the play-grounds which the scholars ought to enjoy. Some 
unsuccessful efforts have been made to remedy this evil. If nothing 
belter can be done, tiie Committee respectfully recommend that prompt 
and efficient means be taken to move the highway from the house." In 
1866 the district voted both to move and repair the house. 

The Committee of 1867 say : " In No. 2 a most eseellent work has 
been accomplished. The school-house has been removed from the tiigh- 
way, and placed on a pleasant site surrounded with a substantial and 
ornamental fence. The inside of the building has been entirely remod- 
eled, and furnished with seats and desks for the pupils, and also for the 
teacher's platform, made after the latest and most approved pattern. 
Large blackboai-ds and convenient recitation seats have been supplied. 
The exterior of the building has also been repaired, repainted and fur- 
nished with bliuds, making it an ornament to the district." More recent 
efforts have further contributed to make tliis a neat and well furnished 
school-house. It is the only one ever owned by the district. 

Here excellent teachei's have labored. One of them who taught iwenty- 
flve years ago, was such a strict disciplinarian that having two lai-ge hoys 
to punish he procured a large hieliory stick, and ordering the offending 
parties to join bands through the elevated oven of the stove, which was 
heated several times hotter than usual, he stood by with uplifted hickory, 
threatening its use if they unclasped. Thus were they melted into peni- 
tence. Whole number in 1847 was 21, average 13 ; whole number in 
1875 was 14, average 7; size of house 20s20, 11 feet high in the arch. 

District No. 3. 

The district which first bore this number was known as the " Esten," 
the house belonging to it standing in the vicinity of " Cripple Corner." 
This house is still standing, though it is as old as the town itself, 
having been built in 1806. The dimensions are 18x18,8 feel high. 
The internal arrangements were of the old style. In 1847 (though we 
sincerely wish we had its history previoiisl3') the whole number of 
pupils was 48, average 30. In the winter of 1848-9, we find William 
A. Mowry, then 19 years of age, teaching in this school, having 31 
pupils, 20 boys, 11 girls. He showed their "young ideas how to shoof 
through the ali)habet, spelling, reading, geography, grammar, mental 
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and written arithmetic, penmanship, book-keeping, algebi'a, natural 
pliilosophy. compositions and declamation, showing plainly that he was 
even then possessed of many and varied attainments. 

He reported the house as " ventilated in every part." Mr. Mowry 
was from Uxbridge, Massachusetts. One of his sisters, who, in the re- 
port of 1857, is called " a teacher of experience and good attainments,'' 
taught in this district. For several years the teachers came mostly 
from the same, or adjoining towus in Massachusetts. Mr. M. L. Eaten 
gave "perfect satisfaction for several terms," though he was a native of 
Burrillvilie. In years subsequent to 1860 there was a rapid decrease in 
attendance, so tliat in 1863 the whole number was 20, the average 8. 
1864, total 15, average 7. 

In 1867 the house needed thorough repairing. In 1868 the committee 
briefly state that it " needs some repair and should be remodeled." 
Total for the same year, for the Summer term, 17, average 6 ; for the 
Winter term, whole number, 6, average, 2. The next Winter, 1868, the 
average attendance was only one, and the Committee thought it advisable 
to discontinue the district. 

In 1871, No. 3 was given to District No. 16, known as the " Nason- 
vilJe," which number it still has. Reviewing the history previous to the 
erection of the present school building, we learn that seliools were kept 
in private houses and shops. One building used for a school was con- 
sumed by Are thirty-five years ago. James 0. Inman, Esq., went to 
school in this village, since which time lie has taught school as well as 
acquired the enviable reputation of manufacturing att mwoI goods of a 
superior quality. Here too, we believe, Mr, Mowry taught his ^ftrst 
school, in a room which he describes as 22x13 and 8 feet high with five 
long desks and benches for smaller scholars, having registered 53, with 
an average daily attendance of 35. He was not then teaching such a 
varietyof studies as we afterwards found him engaged in, for his term 
here ran from December 6th, 1847 to April 7th, 1848, and in the other 
district through the winter of 18'18-9, Here, he had in money, $12 a 
month, (/tei-e, $15, and perhaps felt that he could afford to teach three 
more branches, for the extra three dollars. The size of tlie black- 
board in each place was 3x3J feet. It may encourage youthful and 
aspiring teachers to know that Mr. Mowry did not attain eminence with- 
out some crying as well as trying, and the tears which he shed over the 
dullness and demerits of his pupils, are carefully bottled in their mem- 

For the following, Mr. Mowry merits and will please accept, our hearty, 
thanks. 
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Peovidesoe, April 1, 1S76. 

Rev. Wm. Pitz, SupeHnlendent Fublie Schools : 

Dear Sik: — You aak me to give you some reminisceDcea of my teacliiiig in 
BurrillYlIle. 

I liave ft vivid recollection of my flist crude attempts at teaching school, of 
my Inexperience, and ignorance of methods, but of honest parpose and earnest 
clesire to do my best, and to win success hy deserving It. 

My first school was at Mohegan In the winter of 1847-8. I Iiad been encouraged 
by my teaclier, Alexander Meggett, Esq^., now of Wisconsin, to "ke^sahool." 
In accordance with his suggestion, I made application In November 1847, In 
several districts of that vicinity, but in most of them foand that the " master " 
had already been "hired." FailingelaewherelappIledtoMr, Isaac Walling, the 
Trustee in the district which comprised Nasonvllle and Mohegan. I gave him 
my references, and he waa to Inform me of his decision. A ffew days later he 
called at the school-house where I was a pupil. In Slatersvllle, and said that he 
had concluded to give me a trial. The school was to commence on the " Mon- 
day after Thanksgiving," according to custom. I was to have 312.00 a month 
and board. 

On the morning to begin I presented myself at the school-house in Mohegan, 
armed with my " certificate of approbation," signed by Kev. Mr. Lord and 
Lyman Copeland, Esq. 

Tlie school was a large one, numbering over fifty, and was kept in a room in 
Mr. Itarvey Tliayer's house, .lust over bis boot shop. Imagine a school of that 
number, of all agesflvsm four to twenty, inallatudies.andin all parts of the seve- 
ral books, from a large class in AB C's to parsing, cube root, and history; 
prtcked into a ro"om 11X23 feet, and about 7 feet high, over a shop whei'C a deaf 
ami dumb man made boots. There was one good thing about the arrangement. 
We could not disturb him by our noise. 

There, with teinporaiy long desks and plank seats, we labored with the 
utmost fidelity-— teacher and schohirs —through the long winter term of sixteen 
weeks. 

Genera! good feeling prevailed between pupils and teacher, and I have often 
thought, that in spite of my youth and Inexperience, It was the best school I 
ever kept. We worked hard. We cj^bered through the rule of three, square 
and cube root, we boundetl every country on the globe, we attended spelling 
schools, speaking schools and parties, iuduiged in sliding, snow balling and 
skating. The pupils tried.to give the "master" a "sum" that he could not 
"do," and 1» turn the teacher would try to find words that tlie big girls and 
boys could not spell and conundrums that they could not guess. I was but 
eighteen, not large, wore a cap and a clrcidar cloak. 

As I passed- through the village on my way to the school-house the first 
morning of the school, some one who saw me, remarked to theTrnstee; "Is 
that boy going to keep our school? He never will succeed." It was very gratl- 
&ing, however, when the Trustee told me the circumstance at the close of the 
lour months' term, in the spring, to hear him empliatlcally say : " But nobody 
says anything about the boy now. Everybody says it is the best school we ever 
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I boarcleci through the winter at Mr. George WaJling's, in the old honse, at 
ivliat was known as " Cripple Comer." It was a pleasant family and a good 

The following winter I tanght t)ie school in the " Esten Neighborhood," tlie 
district adjoining. 

The scliool-hoase was an old one, having been bailt, I tliiuk, in 1806. On the 
west side was the entry, the great chimney and the clothes closet. On each of 
the other sides was a long desk, reaching the whole length of the room, with a 
seat beliind it, the wall forming the back, and a low seat In Itont, for the little 
children. The seats were two Inch chestnut plank, as black, and some portions 
as smooth, as polished ebony. 

The stove stood in the centre of the floor. When one wished to leave his 
seat, he must Jump over the desk, or make all the others between him and the 
end of the seat move out to let him pass. 

There was a black-board nearly two feet wide and three feet long. The 
teacher's desk was perhaps a foot wide and eighteen inches long, and was nailed 
up against the waJl. 

Windows, witli no curtains, let in the light on the three sides, and the sun 
aided the fire in the stove In keeping the room warm. This wasquite necessary 
on aecoaut of the generous provision for ventilation. Many holes and large 
cracks were visible in the floor, and as the underpinning on either side was 
quite opea there was always a good, draft of air upward through the 
floor. There were holes also in the sides of the building, especially along the 
edge of the seat nest the wall. And there were openings in the ceilings above, 
giving a good draft when you did not want it. 

The school was not as large as that at Mohegan, but numbered, if I remember 
rightly, about thirty. The scholars were of a very respectable class, generally 
Intelligent, cominglirom families of sober, honest. New England yeomanry of the 
old stock. The descendants of Hon. John Esten, formerly Judge of the old time 
court, formed a m^ority of the families and the scholars. 

The history oi this district fliralshes a striking illustration of the cliange that 
has come over New England during the last twenty-flve or thirty years. 

Of the children of Hon. John Esten, the following settled on ferms, either 
upon, or adjoining, the oldhomestead, andtherepassedtlieir days, died and were 
buried, only one of them, I think, being alive at the present time i John, Jr., 
Benjamin, Bufltm, and Amasa. I cannot now recall a single temily in the district 
at that time, whose parents did not live in that immediate vicinity ; showingtlie 
general disposition in those days to remMn near the old homestead and to follow 
terming. Now nearly all of the children of these four sterling men have gone 
away, to the east and the west, to the factory villages or the cities, and are en- 
gaged in the various callings and professions of life. Among them maybe found 
teachers, doctors, merchants, manufiicturers, mechanics, etc., but very few of 
them are cultivating the land ; while the old school district, which forty years 
ago numbered between forty and fifty scholars in school, I understand is now 
abolished, there being only three or four children of proper school age In its 
borders. 

After finishing the long term of four months In this school, during which time 
I "boarded around," and became well acquainted with the (iunllies of the dls- 
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trict, and receiving my salary, 815.00 a montli; IwnsinYjtedto "beep out," i.e., 
to finish the term in tlie Mohegan district ; tlie master whom they liad hired 
not having been able to carry on the school, by reason of the superior physical 
strengthof aomeof the larger and older bojB. I accepted the oflfer, and finished 
the school, "keeping out" the money. Here, also, I boarded aroimd, to make 
the money last the longer. Whea the money was expended, I remained through 
the spring and into tlie early summer, keeping a private school and receiving 10 
cents a week tuition for the younger puplla and, I believe, 16| cents a week for 
the older ones. During the summer and fall following I taught in the Mount 
Pleasant District — a very agreeable sciiool, though smaller than either of the 
others and consistingof a younger set of pupils. This completed my experience 
in the schools of Burrlllville. 

In those days there were but very few foreigners in the rural districts, nearly 
all the flunllles being of the good old sturdy class so well known aa the New 
England yeomanry, A single winter fbllowing the experience above mentioned, 
completed my teaching in district schools, but rarely have ever I met moi-e enm- 
estminds, or witnessed greater progress than ainong those boys and girls of the 
three north-eastern districts of Bnnallville. 

Very respectfully, 

"WitLIAM A. MOWUY. 

In consideration of his " desire to assist in diffusing tlie benefits of a 
good common seliool education among the inhabitanta" of this district, 
Leonard Nasoii, Ksq., deeded to them a lot ot land for a school-honse in 
December, 1849, There is a tradition that lie also contracted to build 
the house for a stated price. He built larger than the specifications re- 
quired, intending to dooate what was in excess of the contract. But tlie 
district would not accept the gratuitous enlargement, wherewith Mr. 
Nason proceeded to tear it down, confining himself strictlj- to the dimen- 
sions of the contract. He would, but they would not. The present 
house in the district, which is the one he built, was completed in 1850 
at an expense of 3800 or 81,000, In the winter of 1862-3, J. O. Inmau 
taught for $18 a month, boarding around; pupils, 45 — average, 37. 
Report of Sciiool Committee for 1857 refers to removals from the dis- 
trict as lessening the attendance atschool. Parents declared themselves 
satisfied with the school and therefore did not visit it. Mr. Thomas B, 
Staples, of this town, taught suecessfullj' in 1858-9. " The district is in 
possession of a very good house. Its location is pleasant and its inter- 
nal arrangements verj' convenient." 18G2.~"The morals of the 
pupils were sadly neglected." " It has been intimated to the Com- 
mittee that the parents in this district objected to having their chil- 
dren properly corrected ; if so, the blame is not wliolly with ttie teacher." 
1364. — Ellen M. Steere, " one of our good teachers." 1867. — Summer 
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school ; whole immber, 96— average, 56 ; " the house will soon need en- 
larging to accommodate a graded sehool." 1872. — Ttie number not so 
large since 1870. Mrs Ellen M. Walling had been employed for two 
3'ears ; Committee speak in her praise and regret that slie was to retire 
from her profession. 1873, — Committee announce death of Mr, George 
T>. Colwell, " one of our most promising teachers," who taught a spring 
term. 1874. — Winter term taught by Miss Dora Walling. Whole 
number, 33, 

District No. 4. 

Formerly called " Newell's Mills," there being a grist mill here at the 
time ; subsequently it was the " Hines " district, now " Glendaie." In 
1814 Mrs. Lydia Brown laiiglit tliere, being then eighteen, and now eighty 
years of age, yet still bright active and good. She states that on the 
last day of her school tl e i irentti be ug 1 \\y notified, came together at 
the school-house to ] aj hei foi hei sei vices. She received in money, 
eight shillings a weel her da ghtei Betsey, of whom we Lave alrea<ly 
spoken, received onlj one si !1 ng more n 1840. How much to be pre- 
ferred was the custom of t! j.t daj tban thit other method, which compels 
one to collect his own salatj. Ihereluin for 1848 describes as follows : 
" Date when school-house was built?" "not known." "First cost?" 
"do." ''Arrangement of seats?" "on the most approved plan." 
" Play ground ? " " the highway." " Size of school-room ? " '* 21) x 20, 
13 feet high." 

The returns for 1847 and 1849 differ from this, as also from each other 
in the height, one giving 11 feet, the other 12 feet. The reporter for 
1856 dis^rees still further, giving size of room 19x19, 8 feet high. The 
same in answer to the question, when the house was built, says, " I 
should think in the year 1." How ventilated? "By cracks and other 
open places." It remained, however, for the writer of the Committee's 
report for 1857 (the next printed after 1847), which writer was undoubt- 
edly Do<^to^ S. 0. Griffin, to convey to coming generations the most 
graphic description of the place where the school was held : '* Both 
terms were taught by Miss Mary E, Sayles," (afterwards Mrs. J. L. Phil- 
lips, having already, 1876, seiTed ten years as a Christian Missionary in 
India, but just now in this country,) " who performed her part in a very 
satisfactory manner. Her mode of discipline was good, and she mani- 
fested a readiness to teach, a thoroughness and degree of ease in impai-t- 
ing instiuction, seldom excelled. The scholars, too, were active, well 
disposed and made very respectable proficiency in their studies. But 
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wheQ we consider the place where the school was kept, we are utterly at 
a loss to understand how teacher or scholars did anj-thiiig at all. It is 
a little ' 7 by 9 ' structure, jutting into the lots fl'om the roa'd side, 
forming a very respectable rod of fence to the highway, presenting the 
appearance of a necessary append^e to its neighbor opposite, with ca- 
pacity inadequate to tlie accommodation of ten scholars, and not a foot of 
play-ground not liable to be encroached upon at any moment by what- 
ever may travel the road ; in short, minus all tlie attractions that onght 
to grace a modern school-house, and in this sad plight, set apart as a fit 
place to educate fifty-two human beings." Mn. Phillips' also mentions 
a time when, on account of water which had risen over the floor of the 
school-room, herself and pupils were obliged to circumnavigate on the 
benches and desks. Mrs. Martha Wilcox also taught in 1847. In other 
districts of the town, also, this lady performed efficient services aa a 
teacher. Mr. S. B. Keach, in 1854, at 18 years of age, was an instructor 
there. Since then he has obtained a good report in the world of letters, 
and his flag, bearing the motto, " The friend of all— the servant of none," 
floats for the speaial piotootion of the Prohibitory party, over " Town 
and Country." From the report of the Committee, 1858, we learn that 
the house was condemned in July of the preceding year, Ihe vote, 
however, waa revoked, on account of the financial crisis, in the hope 
that a move commodious house conld be secured in more prosperous 
times. In 1859, there was a "proposition to form a new district IVom 
the villages of Plainville and Oakland and their immediate surroundings," 

In 1860, the Committee say : " In our last annual report we alluded to 
the action of the Committee in relation to the division of the district. 
That decision was appealed from by the district, and overruled by the 
State Commissioner. Under the present state of affairs the district is 
erecting a new house, centrally located, sufficient for all the pupils and 
in every respect creditable to all concerned." In 1861, this district had 
erected " a beaatifiil and commodious house." Whole number, 99, 
average attendance, 70, This is the house which is being used by the 
district now. The " Patriarch," against which so many shots were fired, 
still stands on the original site, having been converted into a dwelling 
house. Within three years the present school-house has been well re- 
paired and painted. In 1867, an enlargement was thought of, in order 
to establish a graded school, the whole number being 82, average, 51. 

In 1868, the district was divided by the Committee, an appeal was 
taken, and the Committee sustained by the Commissioner. There was 
no public school in the district this year, the house being let for a pri- 
vate school. The voters being dissatisfied "with llie decision of the Com- 
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miasioner, applied to the Court. In 1870, the report saj's ; "We are 
gratifiecl that a final decision has beeu reached on the appeal of parties in 
I')i8trieL No, 4, which settles so far aa judicial authority can, the ques- 
tions involved in the division of that district. This decision harmonizes 
with that previously given by the Commissioner, and sustains the ac- 
tion of the Committee." The Committee opened a school in No. 4, May 
31, 18C9, which was continued during the year. Since 1870, though 
the attendance has not been as large as previous to the division, yet the 
facilities for an education have been regularly furnished. 

District No, 5. 

This is the " Mapleville " District, once called the "Friends," 
because the Friends' meeting-house is situated within its boundaries. 
The original school-house is still standing, alteredandus&lasadwelling. 
From what date this building was used does not appear exactly, though 
the probable year is 1830. Mr. Nelson Armstrong states that previous 
to that year a school was kept in the small building belonging now to 
him, and standing near the roadside in front of his present residence. 
In 1847 the older part of the house now used, was built at an expense 
of S800 or $1,000, Including fence. The land belonging to it was given 
by D. S. Whipple. Esq., on condition that it should revert if used for 
other than school purjx»ses. A "dance" which came off in the house 
about the time of its dedication raised the qnestion whether that was 
not a diversion from the original intent. In 1849 two terms were 
sustained ; one third of the money for the Summer, and two-thirds for the 
Winter. It was customary in this district for several years to prolong 
the school by levying a tas equal to one cent u day on each scholar. 
Another act of this people showed the grateful iKtliteness which they felt 
oward their school officers, for in 1864-5 thanks were voted to Trustees 
and Clerks for their efiicient services; the only instance discovered of 
"thanks" being voted to any school officers, For some time this was 
esteemed the best school in town, and especially so during Miss Lydia C, 
Armstrong's connection with it. Her name is honorably mentioned by the 
Committee. Much interest was shown on the partoftheparents. In 1847 
the whole number registered was fifty-one. In 1857, the whole number 
registered was one hundred and six, and an enlargement of the school- 
house was recommended. Through several successive years the school 
sustained its well earned reputation chiefly under the instruction of Miss 
Armstrong. In 1864, the Committee speak of the leading business men 
as not only attending meetings of the district, but as subscribing 
21 
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liberally for tlie purubase of standard books and apparatus used in tlie 
scliool-room. 

In 1867, the matter of enlargement was again agitated, the whole 
number in the summer term being 105. 

Id 1870, the Committee rsport an addition to the school-house, at a 
cost of about Sl,300. 

In 1872, the school was a success, giving evidence of faithfulness on 
the part of teachers, and application on the part of the pupils. The 
average attendance in tlie winter terra reached 95 per cent, of the whole 
number." Miss Emma F. Bullock and Miss Alice B. Clarke were 
teachers. 

DrsTiiicx No, 6. 

This is the most northern and one of the oldest districts. It 
is said to derive its name, " Kound Top," from the shape of a grist mill 
which formerly stood ia it. Onlj- one school-house is remembered which 
is tbe one now in use, built in 1808 at a cost of 8300. At first it 
occupied the corner now covered bj' the house belonging to Mr. Judson 
Sherman, but was removed to its present location a few rods to the north 
of the old site. The reason for the change may have been that a corner- 
lot in the village was regarded as too valuable for a school. In 1867, 
the Committee report the house condemned as unfit for use. In 1868, 
" great improvement had been made. The house had been remodeled, 
painted and furnishecl with new windows and blinds at an expense of 
1300." Former cnstoms and teachers are mentioned, which show some 
things curiously' done in by-gone days. It is said that some teachers 
imbibed too freely and would go to sleep in the school-room, and while 
they took their rest the scholars had their fun. On one occasion of tliis 
sort a moderator was chosen and a motion for adjournment put. Both 
teachers and pupils would sometimes devote the seliool hours to games 
of chance and cheat, in au adjoining building, going out with impunity. 
Unruly girls wei'e punished by seating them between two boys, the boya 
being told by the teacher to "crowd up." This, however, was no punish- 
ment to the gii^l if she was sandwiched between those boys who were 
her favorites. Girls were made to stand on the desks with a boy's cap 
on, in order to improve their deportment. Holding nails down was also 
assigned to disobedient boys, though one of them thought aloud ihat it 
was useless, as the nail was " ah-eady down," Asa Paine, Esq., one of 
the Committee of 1846, went to this school sixty years ago. In his 
school days teachers brought sticks eight and ten feet long into school, 
so long that the offending scholars could sometimes be reached by the 
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teacher, without leaving his desk. Heads have been struck together, 
doiilitless for tlic purpose of liindliiig a fire amoug the bfains, and 
blistei's raised on hands by a ferule so that the possessor niigbt " take 
liold " with the mind, and palm off no more tricks. Very few girls 
studied arithmetic in liia lioy-hood. Ttie Bible was read twice a daj' by 
the school, but tbere were no devotional exercises at the opening of the 
inorniiig session. "Boarding round" was the fashion, according to tlie 
number of children. One nnau told a teacher that his proporiion would 
be paid when the dinner was half eaten. Mrs. Martha Wilcos, to whom 
we are indebted (or some of these recollections, is of the opinion that 
"boarding round" was conducive to a better acquaintance between 
teachers and parents than the present system, though it had its dis- 
advantages ; other pei-sons speak of the narrow seats, " about as wide 
as a handsaw," on which the httle children would go to sleep, often 
rolling off on the floor, to be picked up and soothed by older pupils or 
teachers. Children have been sent to this school as early as three years 
of age, and for whose sleepy heads, pillows were sent to, and kept at, 
the school-room. Of the tewcbers, Edward Babcock, Catherine Harris, 
the Misses Sayles, Annie Shumway, and others, are aoiong the long and 
worthy list. In 1847, the whole number registered was 26. In 1875, 
14. One of the earlier Trustees of this district, Daniel M. Salisbury, 
Esq., shows a large manuscript volume filled with problems from 
Daboll's Arithmetic, with ornamental headings and adorned throughout 
with plaiD and colored drawings of things in heaven, earth and under 
the earth, which he executed when a boy in another district. Mr. 
Archer Tha3-er also executed a similar work, which has been shown us by 
Mrs. Thayer, to whom we owe additional thanks for the use of six copies 
of the School Committee's Reports for as many different 3-ears. 

Mrs. Emeline Eddy Salisbury recalls the days of her schooling in the 
old house when it stood on the corner. Here at noim the scholars (the 
master usually being respected enough to have cooked food put into his 
pail) would procure a forked stick from the surrounding birches and 
roast their sausages, holding them before the open Are. " Up into the 
Arch " was the aim of the large boys, i. e., standing on desk or bench 
they would spring upward with outstretched arm and extended fingers in 
order to touch the centre of the arched ceiling. In this way the father 
of the present Trustee, Stephen Arnold, " made his mark," both upon 
that ceiling and the memory of those of his fellow students who 
witnessed the transfer of biood from the end of Liis lingers to the arch, 
as an infidlible proof that he had touched it. 
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District No. 7. 

This is the Hari'isviUe District. The original lioiise stood where 
the "Ail' Line" railroad intended to cross the carriage road leading 
south from the depot of the Providence and Springfield Railroad, 
tbeQ " in the woods," Moved out of the woods it tooli a situation in 
the highway or "forks of the road," fronting the present school- houses in 
this village. Whole aumber registered in 1847 was sixty-seven. This 
first building was standing and in use in 1848, being described as 20 by 
20, 8 feet high, with the old style arrangements within. The ten'itorial 
extent of the district, as given in return of 1850, was, " length, 2J 
milds ; " "breadth, 2 niiJds," In 1849 a new buildingwas erected on the 
site of the residence now owned by Mr. J Eagan. This was 32 x 26, 
10 feet high. The location not being satisfactory to all parties this 
building never was occupied there, and at length was moved to the lot 
now holding the Primary school-house. It was afterwards raised up and 
a new story added as it is to-day. As far back as 1831-2, Miss Abby 
Owen (who became the wife of Whipple Sayles, Esq., in after 
time) introduced grammar and geography into the school for tile iirst 
time. Several persons bear cheerful testimony to Miss Owen as a model 
teacher in those days. Females were not then employed in wint«r schools. 
Mr, Dike is named also as a very good teacher, highly respected for 
bis pietj''and high-toned moral character, Thayer Bellows, son of Dr, 
Bellows, of Glocester, though " small in stature," was considered 
"enough" for the largest pugilist who went to school. Having chas- 
tised one of the larger girls on a time, the larger boys were inclined to 
take her part against bim ; but using his ferule with rapid severity until 
it broke over the backs of the rescuers, he sprang to the stove and seiz- 
ing a stick of wood, assumed such a wavlike attitude that the rebellion 
was completely crushed ; and as if he would have a fair trial, be told the 
"boys he would meet them in the woods, through which he was obliged to 
go for a mile or two on his way home. Those were days when physical 
courage was essential in a teacher. 

For the following sketch of another teacher, of more than usual 
prominence, we are indebted to Charles L. Steere, Esq. of this town : 

Among the most noted and longest to be remembered teachers of this town, 
was Calvin S. Keep. Noted for his zeal in tlie cause of edacatiou, his versatility 
of talent, and the peculiar and thorough method of transmitting his knowledge 
to otters, as well as his modesty of manners, pnrlty of morals, and great love of 
science, he is reraemiiered for his tall, gaunt person, stretching, wlicu erect, to 
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npwards of six test, and being so slender and loosely pnt to^'ether as to give him the 
appearance of being much taller tlianie really was, — so tall le seemed, that it was 
said, he had to stoop to hearittlmnder. But above all, he is rememberedforliis ex- 
treme oddities, not only odd in appearance, but odd in everything that appertained 
to him ; every word and movement being original. His legs and arms were long 
and bony, his neck after the same pattern, always incased in one of those con- 
trivances (doobtless of the inquisition), a stoclt, that came plump to his chin, 
as if to add firmness to the foundation of hla head, the crowning glory of ail. 

The head as remembered now, after thirty years, was somewhat peculiar. It 
was small and oddly shaped, with eyes large and pivsminent, a retiring cliin, 
largely overshadowed by the under lip which, to his pupils possessed peculiar 
Intei-est, for to them this lip was as the barometer to the signal service, or fls 
signals to our merchant marine ; when that fell, every urchin understood, they 
must look out for squalls. He was a rigid Congregatioualist of the old Puritanic 
stock, and believed implicitly in the sayings of Solomon, especially in this, 
" spare the rod and spoil the child," w hich was often recited in school, doubt- 
less in order to give accent and dignity to the many occasions when he felt 
called upon to obey its sentiments. 

Mr. Keep came to Burrlltvllle, if onr memory sei-ves us, in the Winter of 
1842-3, ft-om the town of Monson, Massachusetts, and commenced his labors in 
District No. 8, one of the smaller, and at that time, not the farthest advanced 
in the sciences, in the town. It would be interesting to know with what feel- 
ings tliis singular man, then at the age of about thirty, a stranger In that 
sparsely settled, uninviting territory, on the conilnes of Wallum Pond, and the 
forests of Buck Hill and Douglass, commeliced teaching the rnde ideas of 
this region the paths to emhiehce, in that little school-house, dropped in 
the forks of two rough country roads, innocent of paint or enclosure, and 
little larger than the adja«ent corn-crib. But whatever his feelings might have 
been, we know tliat his spirit was equal to every emergency. Did the door lack 
a hinge, or the window-sash Its glazing, or the chimney refuse to coutJnct Its 
smoke npward, his Ingenuity remedied the evil in the most effectual and speedy 
manner, and no carpenter's, blacksmith's, or machine shop in the vicinity where 
he happened to be located but contributed its facilities to further his plans. He 
was original and eminently progressive in his, modes of teaching, and here was a 
rugged field for the exercise of his abilities. Bo map or chart hung on the walls 
of tliis school-TOom, no blackboard added its conveniences. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this was more than thirty years ago, when our public 
school system was in its Infancy, and before Henry Barnard improved and de- 
veloped it. 

It is difBcult to comprehend at this day how a school could be conducted with- 
out a blackboard or its substitute, and so thought Mr. Keep then, therefore, 
with his own hands he constructed one, the first introdacecl into the schools of 
this town, and it was done, we imagine, with no small degree of aatisfiictiou, as 
he was exceedingly skillful in the art of drawing, and made good use of it with- 
all. But it seems the introduction of this " new fangled contrivance " was not 
very highly appreciated by the simple yeomanry of this section, and he was 
severely taken to do for spending so much time in figuring and marking on this 
board when there were several slates owned by the older scholars. Whether 
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this was the cause of liis early departure fl'om tills field we know not, but lie 
remained there but oue term, when he applied Ibr and obtaliiccl tlie school in 
District No. 7, where he commenced at the next Winter term, teflcliing about 
four years. In this district there was a better and more congenial field for the 
prosecution of his calling, the school was laj'ger and no opposition was made to 
any branch or mode that he chose to pursue, the people seeming rather to enjoy 
his peculiai'ities. Here he introduced the blackboard without opposition, as 
■weU as many other modern aids to instruction. With the help of some mechan- 
ical contrivance of his own construction, he made outline maps that would do 
no discredit to those hanging in our schools to-day— and from an old brass 
clock he built a very serviceable Morse telegraphic machine, the first seen in 
these parts by any resident. He was wont to operate it across the school-room 
with wires, for the admiration of parents and scholars, explaining at the same 
time Its whole modus operancii. Electricity was his hobby, and many were the 
ingenious and interesting arrangements he devised to illustrate it. 

At one time the eye and Its functions, with tlie theory of light, was the subject 
of investigation. Eyes of different animals were dissected and the uses of Its 
various parts illustrated by such admirable di-awings upon the blackboaM as to 
impress the whole mattei' upon our mlnda so vividly as never to be erased. 

Mr. Keep was not given to levity, seeming to look upon life as of too serious 
a matter to be trified away, yet he enjoyed a certain kind of l^n, especially what 
partooklargely of the ludicrous. Oue source of amusement as well as instruc- 
tion was a magic lantern or stereoptlcon, which Mr. Keep procured, no one 
knew where or how, but he had the lantern, and many pictures, a considerable 
portion of which were made by his own hands and In amaaterly manner. These 
were exhibited at the evening meetings of the school, which were held as often 
as a sufficient number would attend. But of all sources of recreation or diver- 
sion known to him, the violin was-the most complete. Did life become burdened 
with discouragements and disappointments it was the charm of the violin that 
dispelled the cloud. Did everything go wrong in school, and scholars, as they 
often will, become restless and Inattentive, the spirit of the viol was invoked 
and with school song, in which all were required to join, the demon discontent 
was speedily cast out. 

In conclusion, we wlU relate a snow-balling Incident wherein our hero was 
somewhat conspicuous. There had been considerable difficulty experienced 
during the snow-balling season, from the abuse of this amusement; it hod become 
quite ft serious evil and one veiy difficult to remedy. However, it was deter- 
mined by the teacher to make certain bounds around the school-house, inside of 
which should be a perfect asylum for all non-combatants of whatever sex or 
condition, " but," said the teacher, " whoever is hit with a snow-ball while out- 
side these bounds, except when going to, or returning from school, must not 
complain even though it be myself who is the sufferer." Now there was a boy 
among the larger scholars who never forgot a wrong or an opportunity to re- 
taliate, and who had been nursing a little grudge for sometime. It so happened 
a few days after, at noon time, all the school were coasting down a steep hill, 
near by the school-house. It was a glorious day, and the track was hard and 
glassy, while the sleds went like the wind ; it was a day to be enjoyed, thought 
the children, and doubtless so thought Mr. Keep, as he appeared upon the scene 
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and asted the loan of a sled for a ride. The largest and best was fi'eely offered 
for his use, by its owner, the young rebel who lind been watching an opportu- 
nity which now seemed to have presented itself for revenge. So, while the victim 
was stowing his long frame upon the sled, word had been given by the avenger, 
and behind his ba«fc twenty boys were pniparing for action, and as soon as he had 
passed beyond tlie bounds, hostilities commenced, and such a shower of snow- 
balls as rained upon that luckless ba«k might liave poauded the hreatli tcota an 
ox. There was some anxiety felt for the result among the more timid ones for 
a while, but Mr. Keep had too much good seuse to treat it as anytliing more 
than, a joke. 

Hon, George 11. Browne is nlso remembereil as a teacher of great 
thorougliness and patience in this district. He has kindly furuishod the 
following retninisceiicea : 

Peovidehcb, April 9, 1876. 

Dear 8m : — I have Uttie to communicate about the Hairisville school, except 
the mere ftot that I did " iteep school " iu that district once, so long since that 
I cannot recall the exact time, much less anything of Interest that occurred. I 
think it must have been forty years ago ; at any rate, most of those wiio now 
are the fiithers, magistrates, legislators and prominent citizens of yoor town 
and community were school boys and school girls, and many of them were my 
pupils. I wish I couJd flatter myself that some of them, at least, owed, in some 
smaU degree, the eminence they have since attained and the usefulness they liave 
exemplifled, to my teachings or the precepts I endeavored to inculcate. 

It was in those good old days when the " schoolmaster boarded round," and I 
have never tieen reconciled to the abolition of that most benefleiai custom. It 
carried the teacher to the fireside of every f&jnily. He learned to take am interest 
in the children from the interest and anxiety the parents displayed. In the long 
winter evenings, by the blazing open fireplace, he had much time to question 
and bdlc with his pupils, discover what were the peculiarities andneedsof each, 
and if he had any ta«t, awaken in them a love for their studies and for hooks, 
which the school-room furnished comparatively little opportunity fordoing. The 
feelings and opinions of the parents, too, were iVeely observed, and events or 
processes of teaching hi the school explained and thus a thousand of the petty 
difficulties of ' ■ school keeping " avoided. 

But, as I have said, I do not remember anything of note that occurred, save a 
great snow storm, and which made me realize vividly that touching description of 
a man perishing in the snow which used to be in the old school readers. 

The Laphams, the Woods, (both Otis' and Fenner's children,) the Clarks, 
Smiths, Harrises, Mowrys, Steeres, and many others, were constant, and before 
the school closed, interested and studious scholars. Your town clerk, trial jus- 
tice, senator and others, who have since acquired distinction and wealtii and 
reflected honorontheir town, were pupils of mine and whom I am proud to call 
my life long IHends. 

I formed also In "boarding round" an Intimate acquaintance in each tttmlly, 
Ivhlch in almost every instance, endured as long as they lived. 
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Oue other feiitnre of tlie old scKool machinery we practiced quite thoroughly 
that winter, ¥12., the " spelling-scliool," onmoouliglit evenings. It was a feature 
that I always touched with mnch hesitation. Uutess a "lively" Interest and em- 
ulation in the exercises of the evening could, he awakened, they were apt to affect 
the discipline of tLe day school. In this case I do not remember that any sucli 
result followed, on the coutrai'j my recollections are tliat they were a decided 

GeOEIjE H. BltOWNB. 

Miss Betsey Brown taugbt here as in several other districts. Sucli 
service as slie has given to the town cannot have been otherwise tlian 
useful, botli to the caase of education and religion. She recalls sixteen 
of her scholars who have become teachers ; two manufacturers, one law- 
yer, one editor, and one military officer. The first set of outline maps 
used iu Harrisville were placed there by her in 1851 or '52. From 1850 
to 1856 this district was disturbed by differences which, however, were 
Happily adjusted, so that the Committee of 1857 congratulate the people 
upon the retnrn of an amicable state of affairs, and " trust that the same 
friendly feeling will continue to exist, and that the school will continue 
io vmk, as it really does now, niaong the first in town." Mr. William 
Wiloox was Trustee and Misses N. E. and Ellen J. Sayl«s were teachers. 
In 1860 both terms were taught by Mrs. E. M. Bteei'e, an excellent 
teacher, who has " seen service," not only in this but tttiier districts of 
the town, which has been pronounced " acceptable." In 1867 there were 
scholars enough for three departments and room for only two. Whole 
number in Summer, 159 ; Winter term, 176. In 1869, whole number, 
Summer, 183 ; Winter, 187. In 1870, the larger of the two houses now 
in use was completed, at a cost of about 14,500. The report of 1 872 speaks 
of Miss Emily A. King as having had " large experience, and a thorough 
disciplinarian." This Is the first district in town which established three 
grades of schools in as manj' rooms. For the last ye&r the Primary has 
been in charge of Miss Dora Walling ; the Intermediate, of Miss Evelyn 
Steere, and the Grammar, of Miss Ellen F. Knight, whose work has been 
rewarded by the devotion of tlie school, as well as by her appreciation 
in the minds of all concerned. 

District No. 8. 
In this, the " Logee " District, there was a scliool befoi^e the present 
school building was occupied as the property of the district. The num- 
ber in attendance in 1847 was 29, with 27 in the year following. The 
history of the present house seems to be, that it was originally a store 
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situated neai' Wallum Lake, and was subsequently purchased by Mr. 
Dorpliiii Logee and moverl at such great expense and trouble that those 
engaged in the work called it " The teacher's sinking fund." This was 
about the year 18^5, and cost $300. In ISJS, there was some talk of 
building a new bouse, but finally this bouse was purchased, moved aboui, 
and an addition of 6 x 18 made to it. Mr. Logee proposed to plant trees 
about it, but they have not been set out yet. It is interesting to read 
with what particularity the agreement was tlrawn up between Charles 
F. Albee, who put on the addition, and the parties acting for the dis- 
trict. A reading of this document leads one to think it to have been 
rather hard for Charles and quite easy for the district. The attendance 
in this district has been variable ; sometimes equal to the number in 
1848, but ofteuer less. The reports from 1857 run on with brief notices. 
Some excellent teachers have had their first experience here. They 
could not have commenced in a more quiet and well disposed neighbor- 
hood. Here Mrs. J. L. Phillips taught for $1.50 a week, and so anxious 
was she to teach that rather than have been disappointed, siie would 
have taught for less. In 1867 the house was reported iu tolerable 
repair. In 1869 it was thought large enough for the scholars of district 
No i), and a consolidation recommended. For the remaining years 
until the last the attendance has been sniali, yet the schoolhas been 
uniformly successful. 

DiSTHiOT No. 9, 
The honse now used for a school in Wiillum Pond District, is Relieved 
to have been preceded by one other in the early part of the century. 
Whfcu this present one was erected is a matter of some doubt. The 
writer of the return for 1848, says it was built in 1838, and cost $400. 
In 1850 a return says it was built in 184^, and cost S250. This return 
also states that the school was 20 weeks long. Number of pupils 
registered, 37 ; average attendance, 21. The return for 1855, reports 
the house as built in 1841, at a cost of $300. Attendance of pupils for 
this year, registered 21; average 9. This return is for a school of 29 
weeks. A petition protesting against the setting off of certain resi- 
dents of the district, to District No. 8, presented to the town com- 
mittee in 1846, assigns as a leason toi the protest, " that a new school- 
Louse has been recently erected in the district and these certain residents 
have not paid their tax on the same" So much for the date of the 
building. There is also a \anet3 of statements in regard to the size of 
the building. One authority giies the size as "15 X 15, and archt," 
another as " 20 x 20, and 10 feet high " 
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Report for 1861) speiks well of thL t iclieis M^o mtc? improved 
attendance of pupih but still complii ^ of want oi interest on i art of 
parents. Also, sa\s the house i** unfit J )i school pui poses It is ont 
of repair, looation IS anj thing but desirable nnd all its sun DUndings 
are unpleasant. It is hoped the district mil at once ilopt measures to 
improve tlie conrtitioQ of things If this m'lttei is not atten led to 
soon, it will hecome the dut\ of the committee to condemn the house," 

In 1869, the house was condemned, and consoh lation le oinraended 
with No. 8. 

In 1872, committee repoit the scliool as the least satisfactorj of any in 
town. The school for the last two 01 three jeais has been is good as 
could be expected consideiiog house ind location The attendance, as 
for several years preMans has been smal! ranging ficm IG to "/ regis- 
tered, with the avei age from 10 to 16. Duiing this time it hj,5 been 
under the care of Ii(rs. Mai-y M. Prouiy, a motherly instructress. 

District No. 10. 
Overlooking Wilson's Pond, at the corner of a road about one mile 
north of the school-house in " Laurel Hill " District stands the building 
which was used for school purposes in earlier days, known as the 
" Jonah 'Steere house." The present house, or one-half of it, was iiuilt 
in 1847, 'costing $700, Kize of room then finished was 35 X 25 and 
10 feet high. Whole number in attendance in 1849 was 66. The 
character of the school in previous years is hinted at in the re[>ort of 
the Year 1857, which says : " This Las of late been considered a hard 
school to govern, but during the last year no difficulty occurred. The 
summer term was taught by Miss S. M, Steele, a teacher of fine literary 
acquirements." "At the close of the winter term considerable time 
was spent in preparing for an exhibition. This is a matter of doubtful 
propriety,^ for we are disposed to think the time could be more profitably 
spent in "the regular studies of the school." The number registered 
in 1858, was 80. In the winter term there were many large scholars 
who did what no scholar ought to do, viz. : " questioned the authoi'ity of 
the teaCiber in regard to the assignmeut of lessons. The teacher was 
sustaii^wd by both the committee and commissioner, though the com- 
mitiee kindly suggest that more firmness and activity on her part would 
have-made her position more acceptable. The following winter saw a 
master installed as the head of the school, but failing to maintain order 
he was succeeded by a mistress, under whom orderly and studious habits 
were secured. Miss Ann E. Cruff, the successful teacher, was retained 
through the next j-ear, in which pupils and parents showed a good degree 
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of interest; whole number 63. Two more tban this number are reported 
for ISCl, who were iiiBtructed by Miss A. M. Sljumway who had a 
" happy faculty of imparting instrustion," and Miss L. M. Smith a 
graduate of the Provideoce High School. " She required thoroagh recita- 
tions, and close study," The same person was in charge the following 
year. It is not said that she was too strict and thorough for the good 
of the school, but too much so for popularity. In 1803 we find the 
whole namber to have been 173, with an average of 82, and the house is 
declared too small and poor. Other accommodation was provided and 
Miss H, N, Bates who was i "faithful" teacher, took the grammar 
department. From thii time tdl 1871 everything was pronounced 
" good," tiiough the cummittee were not forgetful of the better and the 
beat, and tonsequentlj thej sij " The school at Laure! Ridge, one of 
the best in the town, is worthj of a better house, and a better loca- 
tion tban the present Aside tiom its uninviting aspect, within and 
without, its muddy surroundings, and its cramped accommodations, it ia 
so arranged as to be especially perilous to the eyes of the pupils. An 
opinion shared by subsequent committees. Tlie report of the following 
year, 1872, announced the names of Miss Ida M. Gardner, since graduated 
at the State Normal School, and Miss Dora V. Brown {now Mowry), 
" whose employment in the same school for a series of years is the best 
evidence that she merits the approval of her patrons," A shadow 
rested on the school this year in consequence of the death of three of 
its members of small po.x, which invaded the town, and shortened the 
term. In 1874, the shaky building and unsuitable furniture are men- 
tioned as in keeping with the location, whicli is "alt(^ether too much on 
one side of the villages furnishing neaily all its scholars." In 1875 
slight, but insufficient, repairs were made. Number in Fall term, Gl in 
Primary ; 26 in Grammar school. 

District No. 11. 

This is the Fascoag District. The children of this neighborhood in 
the early part of ihis century in some cases attended school in private 
houses. In other cases they went to a school-house which stood near the 
farm of Welcome Sayles. This, however, was not much used after the 
division of the town. About the year 1824, the house which has long 
been known as the " old red," ■w&t built in the village, not far from the 
residence of the late Joel Paine, Esq. That the date is correct the 
following copy of a paper written fifty-two years ago will show. 
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" BuBiiiLLViLLB, December 31th, 1824. 
" Mr. James Irons we liave got In warm dehate about a school-house to be' 
sot near IJenry Andrews, And we want yon should write how much you will 
give towai'ds Building the snme. Our western nabours want to git it on the 
hill hy Nicholas Sayles, hnt if yon will Sine pritaliberly we can have it near your 
honse. We have sent you a copy of the Sinere and how much cash has sined." 

It is fair to infer that the recipient of this epistle did "Sine ■pritaliberly" 
for the writer and his coafljntors gained their point. Twentj--one yeivrs 
later, the house having attained its majority, was reported as "very bad." 
Mr. Emor Smith, in that j-ear, reports himself as thirtj--six years old, 
having taught sixteen years, mostly in this State. Whole number, 68 ; 
average, 40. From 1857 to 1863, schools were held as a variable at- 
tendance required, either in the " old red," in school-house No. 2, situ- 
ated on the opposite side of the same road wesiward, but used for a brief 
period only, or in the vestry of the Baptist church. The report of 1862 
informs us that " District No. 1 1 is entirely destitute of a house that will 
accommodate more than a fraciion of its scholars." Immediately fol- 
lowing, without waiting for a formal vote of condemnation of the old 
boose, the citizens of the district took hold of the matter, and a new 
house arose with ample room for the time, costing al>out S3,0fl0. The 
committee, in speaking of this house, make some very judicious remarks 
in relation to the planting of shade trees around, but not too near school- 
houses. In most instances the people have been very careful about 
noi planting Ihem too near. The elfect of this house erected in 1862-3, 
then the best in town, was beneficial. The year after, the committee 
are warm in words of commendation, both of teachers and scholars. 
Emily A. King of Southbridge, Massachusetts, and Lucy W. Smith, 
were the happy teachers. Total, 133 ; average, 96. From this year this 
district, and to its honor let the fact be rehearsed, has voluntarily taxed 
itself to lengthen the terms beyond the limit allowed by the State and 
Town appropriations. This tax was for a white approved by the whole 
Committee, but in February, 1872, the chairman or clerk were authorized 
to approve any such tax provided that no school should be kept longer 
than ten months. For several terms Miss C. Pierce, a teacher of some 
celebrity, instructed in the grammar department. She is still a resident 
of the town, teaching in a select way, and interested in the practical 
questions relating to the better education of the attendants upon our 
public schools. In 1871 appears the name of Mrs. E, F. Harris, 
for most of the time since, and at present, the much esteemed and 
efficient teaclier in the grammar school. The primary department has 
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also been adorned by well chosen and laborions teachers ; one of whom, 
Miss Alice Logee, (Angell,) bas recently ended her labors on earth. 

For some time the primary required an fissistant teacher, and the 
growth of the school made a larger place for it an imperative necessity. 
In the montli ol October, 1874, a new house with three stories, in mod- 
ern style, and witli modern furniture, coating about 17,500, was dedi- 
cated by appropriate s-srvices, there being in attendance, and delivering 
addresses, the outgoing and ihe incoming Commissioners, Hon. T. \V, 
Bickneil and Hon. T. B. Stockweil. The occupancy of the second story 
of this house bj' the grammar school, allowed an intermediate grade to 
be constituted in the room vacated, and thus afforded the needed relief 
to the Primary. This change increased the number of schools in the 
town to twenty-one, the number of districts being //ileeJi, 

There have been four school-houses proper built and used by this dis- 
trict, besides the use of the Baptist vesiry, which was fitted for a school 
ill which Eev. D, P. Harriman was the first teacher, who was also chair- 
man of the committee of 1846. He was succeeded in the vestry by Bev. 
A. R. Bradbury, Mowry Arnold, Emeline E. Arnold, (now Steere.J and 
others. 

Mr. Moses Salisbury, the "General," by which title he is familiarly 
known, himself well skilled in naming things, furnishes some facts out of 
his clear and retentive memory, for which we are grateful. He first at- 
tended school in " Clark " Daniel Smith's shop, having Eufus Boulster 
for a teacher, who in the use of his rod one day struck ofl a steel button 
from an urchin's coat, which, spinning across the room, came so near 
the "General's" knowledge box, that he never iorgot it. though he was 
then only sis years old. Nicholas Jenks, John W. Wood, Mr. Clark, 
William Colwell, Caleb Crosby are named among his other masters. 
The last-mentioned taught iii "Daniel Saj-les' Shop," in which was a 
large oven, and beneath, according to the custom, a wood hole. During 
a brief absence of Crosby, one Smith S., " a good scholar, but a great 
rogtie," mounting the back of the negro boy Pollock, rode him around 
the school-room. The master's coming being announced while the fun 
was at its height, Smith drove his horse into the open wood hole and 
closed the door ; Pollock, too, enjoying the joke. The master enters, 
misses P. and inquires for him. The tell-tale lace of Smitli led Crosby 
to ask him particularly, who promptly replied, "I guess if you look in 
the wood hole, you'll fliid my black colt." 

On a time when a strict law against whispering was in force, a 
roll of papei' was pushed over the desk by the finger of another lad, 
which the master seeing, the "General" pfcked up, put into his mouth. 
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gave a "chsw" ami swallowetl. "Wlmt was on the paper?" asked Crosby. 
Of course, the " General " knew not, and the other boy said, "An odor," 
meaning order, " for tobacco." Better in all cases were oj(/)/ the order, 
and not the tobacco swallowed. 

In l>^2'^ Ml'. Salisbury finished the inside of the "old red." He was 
Trustee in 1828. He made blackboards as soon as any, "fitted 
up" tile Baptist vestry and assisted in starting the flrwt Sabbath School 
ill the old red school- ho use, from which time a Sabbath school lias been 
sustained in the village. He was never corrected for misdemeanors in 
his school days, whicli may confirm to the initiated that lie was even 
better than "a four-pence between two cents." 

District No. 12. 

The tirst district having this number was formerly the " stone school- 
bouse " because of the material of which it was constructed. At a later 
day it was called the "Eagle Peak." " Eagle Pick," according to the 
"General," for when Heniy Claj- was a candidate foi the presidency a 
political meeting was held in this district. Some one with chalk drew 
a picture of an Eagle, picking at the head of Claj-, and hence " Eagle 
Pick," the " Peak " being a corruption. From some equally trivial 
cireurastance sprang the colloquial appellations; " Monkey-town," 
" Turkey-ville," " Stub-ville," etc. The land was deeded by Mr. Wash- 
ington Logee to revert in case of a diversion from school purposes. 
The original cost is set down at |200. Of its history in other parti- 
culars we have no record until 1847, when the whole number attending 
was 50 — avers^e 35. One hundred and twenty dollai's were expended 
in repairs in 1848. In 185.5, the number had diminished to 
27; average 15. School reported "good" in 1857, though there were 
no visits from the parents. Arrangement of seats iu 1861, " bad," 
otherwise in good repair. In 1864 change of teachers every term. In 
1867 had made needed improvements. In 1870, the report says ; " The 
house in Eagle Peak is sadly ont of repair. The reason why a renova- 
tion of this house has not been urged, is a decided conviction that the 
educational interests of the people in this district can be secui'ed by 
another and a better arrangement. A large part ol the pupils in this 
district arc within a short distance of the Pascoag school, and the 
remainder are quite near to the Laurel Hill School. If there are any in 
the western part of the district who cannot attend either of these 
schools, they can be accommodated in tlie Jackson District." In 1871, 
the report further says: "At the commencement of the year- your 
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committee aboHsliefl tlie Eagle Peak District and tliviiled its territoiy 
between Nos. 10, 11 ami 13. We regarded it as a waste of money and 
a i)OBitive injurj- to the scholars to coutiniie a sehool averaging only 
twelve pnpils, located within three-quarters of a mile froai two graded 
schools, which rank among the best in the town." From the committee 
the district appealed to the commissiouer, who, after fully hearing (he 
case, sustained the committee. About tliis time the •' Plainvi'.le" 
district through Ibe action of the committee dropped the Ko. 17 and 
tooli the No. 12, in order to fill the blank in the tables of school statis- 
tics. Tlie second Ko. 12,known as the ■' Plainville " or " Oakland,'' 
(though the present house is nearer the latter than the former village), 
was formed by a division of No. 4, and a recent alteration of adjacent 
bonndariea. For some time a school was kept in tlie rear part of a 
tenement house in Oakland, and taught by Abbie J . Mowry (Reynolds) . 
The place was poor, the teacher good. In 1873, as the school wasstill 
continued in the same place, and no ground of hope of a proper school- 
house, the superintendent recommended the abolition of the district. 
But it would have been unwise to have abolished it. So the district 
thonght. Steps were therefore taken which resulted in the giving of a 
lot by Charles Wjjipple, Esq., and the erection, largely through the 
liberality of Mr, Whipple and John L. Ross, Esq., of " a neat and 
attractive school-house, with a pleasant location between the villages 
of Oalvland and Plainville, which, with its modern furniture and fixtures, 
cost about $2,000." The erection and use of this house puts an end, 
let us hope, to that period of our school history when private dwellings 
shall be employed for purposes of public education. 

DiSTEICT No. 13. 

This district is situated Iq the south-western part of the town, and 
was for a time called the " Matbewson." This name is given in a return 
for the term commencing December 18, 1848, and ending April 6, 1849, 
The number of families then in the district, was fifteen, all engaged in 
agriculture. Ten boj's and four girls attended school, no one of whom 
was provided with all the books necessary in the studies pursued by 
them. Books nsed, were the Practical Speller, Russell's and Angell's Se- 
lect, and Angell's No. 2 Readers, Colburn'a Mental Arithmetic, Emer- 
son's second pai-t Written Arithmetic, Morse's, Smith's and Mitchell's 
Geographies and Smith's Grammar. The teacher was Miss Ruth J. Can- 
ney, from Dover, N. H., who received 810 a month and board. Ten out 
of the fourteen scholars engaged in declamation, which must have in- 
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eluded all the boys, for whom the way to oratorical distinction was tbns 
prepaied. In a return for 1854, the district is called " Jackson," in 
Lonor, so far as appears, of Gen, Andrew Jackson, The lionor came too 
late, however, to be of any comfort lo tlie General, who died in June, 1845. 
Kumber of families given in this return, twenty, all engaged in agricul- 
ture. Sixteen boys, nine girls; teacher. Miss M. L. Joslin, from 
Tlipmpsoa, Connecticut, who received $16 a month. Bj' tbis return we 
learn the school-house was built in 1835, and repaired in 1854, at a cost 
of $150. The dimensions were 18x18 and 8 feet feet high. 

According to report of 1867, the district made the needed improve- 
ments. In 1868, the school is reported as usual in interest, with an 
average attendance of nine. In 1874 the district bad tlie honor and 
benefit of a trustee, who did his duty with charming fidelity, and the 
school-honse and school soon began to brighten. For the last year it 
is to tie reported that the school-house has been thoroughly repaired, 
inside and out. The Winter of 1875-C saw a larger attendance than 
usual, and a more satisfactory school in every particular. 

District No. 14, 
This is the most western district in the town, and is bounded by the 
Connecticut line. It is called " Buck Hill," probably because of tlie nti- 
merous bucks who formerly roamed proudly over the long, well wooded 
bill, which must be crossed in order to reach this remote district. A 
return of 1849 tells us the number of families in the district was flf een, 
all engaged in agriculture. Extent of territory of district, length 6 
miles, breadth 2 miles. School-house built in 1832, coat $200., repaired 
in 1848 at a cost of 1225. I)iraensii>ns of school- ho use, 16 X 18, 8 feet 
high. Number of pupils registered, 22, 12 boys and 10 girls; average 
attendance, 11. None of pupils fully provided with books. Teacher's 
name illegible, age eighteen ; wages S8. a month and board. Trustee, 
Jacob Lewis. 1849. — Teacher, Almira Tourtelotte, wages 11.60 a week 
and board ; average attendance 16. In 1852 the Town Coraiiiittee were 
requested to take charge of the school, the request coming from the ma- 
jority of legal voters to the number of two. In 1855 Miss Ann E-' 
Cruff, of Thompson, taught three terms for $10. and S12. a month and 
board; average attendance, 15. There were three teachers the following 
year. Total number of pupils each term, 14; average, 8 The 
parents are said to have interested themselves very much in the educa- 
tion of their children. 1860. — Total number of pupils, 23 ; average, 16. 
Mary R. Sheldon, of Thompson, Connecticut, was retained for several 
terms, and was regarded as a very efficient teacher. 1862. — Total 
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number pupils, 12 ; average 8, showing a decrease ia imtnbers. 1863. — 
Total numljer pupils, 17; average, 14. In 1864, total number pupils, 
20; average, 17. The school report for this year, after mentionidg 
teachers' names, says : " We know of no cause of complaint, but from 
the remote situation of the district and a failure on part of tlie Trustee to 
notify us of the times of closing the school, it was not visited as many 
times as the law requires,— the Trustee having the frankness and honesty 
to tell the Committee that both school and teacher could get along aboat 
as well without them as otherwise,"' which is pretty good for a district 
which, in 1852, asked the Town Committee to help them. In 1867, 
school-house condemned, small number in attendance. 1868, — Measures 
were taken to repair Che school-house ; average attendance, 9. 1869. — 
No school daring the Spring or Summer terms. Attendance of Winter 
school ; total, 12 ; average, 7. Taught by Miss Mary Lewis, (colored;, 
to whose "careful and thorough training" the committee call particu- 
lar attention. In 1872 the sciiool enjoyed eight and one-half months of 
schooling under an experienced teacher. Total number pupils for Sum- 
mer term, 12 ; average, 8 ; for Winter term, total, 9 ; average, 8. 1875. 
— For Summer and Fall terms, total, 6 boys ; average 4. Winter- term, 
7 boys ; average, 5. 

District Ko, 15. 
This district is called " Harris District," probably for the reason that 
there were several lamilies of that name residing within its limits. It ia 
situated about one and one-half miles from Harrisville. Ita extent, two 
and one-half miles by one and one-halt". The inhabitants formerly held 
their schools in private dwellings. The present house is their' Srst 
school-houae ; its dimensions being 16 X I6 and 8 feet high. It was 
built In 1840 at an expense of |134. The land donated fortbis building 
was only so much as the bouse might cover ; the builders did not seem 
to be governed by the idea, more house, more land. The district has no 
0Ul-b«ilding, no plaj' ground on its own land. Two windows, which may 
be lowered at the top, furnish ventilation. Id 1847 Job Steere, Esq., 
taught four months, having 27 pupils. In 1867, the total number of 
pupils was 19, average 13. The school report for this year speaks 
highly of the teachers and says: "Though iS mall, the school is one of the 
best in town. We always find a good average for the number registered. 
This fact shows an active interest on part of parents, an interest which 
renders the school pleasant and easy for the teachers, and profitable for 
scholars. In 1858 we learn from the report that the parents are inter- 
ested and ^'' Tioi unreasonably fawU-JiRding." In 186^ "gratifying shc- 
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cess, under charge of Miss A. M. Shutnwaj-," is recorded. In 1864, the 
school-lionse is condemned as unfit for use. 1866.— The bouse is re- 
ported in good order. In 1H72 the school report for tliis year thus 
speaks of this school : " Though small, it is tboroughlj' alive and suc- 
cessful, and abundantly proves the wisdom of continuing a good teacher 
term after term in the same school. Miss Ida E, Steere, who has won a 
fine reputation as a flrst-class teacher for schools of this grade, taught 
the school seven and one-quarter months at an expense of 1247.33, 

Eveuing schools for several years have been provided, for those who 
could not attend the day schools, in three of the larger villages, with 
good results. 

There is at present no free public library in the town. 

The care of the schools has employed on the school committees during 
the successive years of tlieir history, nearly four hundred citizens of the 
town. To give even the names of so many would occupy more space 
than can be allowed. Something was done certainly previous to the year 
1846, ivhen the work was rfivided between sixteen persons. More was 
done, perhaps, when the numher was sis, and it may be as much has 
been accomplished sioce 1857, when the number was lessened to three. 
The names of the present Committee are James S. Cook, Chairman; 
Oliver A. Inmao, Secietarj and Isaac &teere 

The visiting of sch ols and the esaminalton of teachers was attended 
to sometimes by tbe Committee is a whole tt other times by some one 
appointed for the puipose Both of the=!e luties howe\ei were siibse, 
quently assigned to the Superintendent The flist pei^on elected to this 
position was Rev. Mowrj Phillips lulj 11 1871 He was at the time, 
the esteemed Pastor of the Baptist thuich at P^scoag and continued to 
discharge the functions ot his important offices until failing health made 
it needl'ul for him to seek Its recoveij bj change anl repose. Here. 
signed the Superintendencj in Ottobei lH/3 It is grat f} ng to Itnow 
that restored health enables him to hold the sime jftice to-day in the 
mother town of Glocestei 

In conclusion, it n a\ be said th^t Tvhat is here piesented does not 
claim to be anything moie than a plain and untarnished ' notice of 
some persons and some things belonging to the histoij of the schools of 
Eurrillville. The material for a complete history is scanty and imper- 
fect. This is the result of a limited inquiry and a rapid glance, such as 
could be made within the narrow circle of twelve days. The writer begs 
leave to congratulate his fellow citizens on the advance steps which have 
already been taken in mt.tters of education, and to remind them that we 
still occupy " that greatest room in the world,"— -the room for improve- 
ment. 
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Money Expended. 
A tahnlar view of a portion of money expended is appenrled ; 
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CIIAELESTOWN. 



By "VV. ¥. TucuE 

S CrPERINTEKDENT. 



At the August seseiou of the General Assemlily, hdd ut Newport in 
1738, an act was passed dividing the towu of Westerly into two towns, 
tiie same to be known and distinguished by the names of Westerly and 
Charlestown. At this period, Ohavlestown extended from Westerly 
on tbe west, to South Kingstown on the east; and from the town of 
Exeter on the north, to the Atlantic on the south. But on the eight- 
eenth of August, 1747, an act was liliewise passed, dividing the town 
of Charlestown into two divisions, to be distinguished by the names of 
Charlestown and Richmond ; and the Pawcatuck river was selected as a 
natural and fixed boundary between the two towns. At the first census, 
taken in 1748, Charlestown had a popniation of 1,002; and in 1774 a 
population of 1,821 ; while the present population, according to the last 
census, taken in 1875, is 1,054. 

Narkagansett Indian School. 
As eai'ly as 1815, the first school building was erected in this town, 
and named the Narragansett Indian School-house, in honor of the fa- 
mous tribe of Indians, whose descendants still hold a small portion of 
the land by reservation. It may seem strange that the Indians owned 
the first school-house, but it is nevertheless true. This structure stands 
on a small knoll at the north end of a pond, formerly known to the tribe 
as Cockumpaug, but more recently named tbe School-bouse pond. It is 
an old wooden building, having the following dimensions : — length, thirty 
feet; width, twenty four feet; and height, seven feet between floors. 
There is a rough stone chimney in tlie building, which gives it an ancient 
appearance. In this house the few surviving members of the Narra- 
gansett Indians hold their annual council, and it is hero that they also 
have tbeir school. 
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Faciuties before Public Schools. 

Educational facilities prior to the eatablisliment of public schools were 
exceedingly feeble in tbis vicinity. The people suppoi'ted what were 
then recognized as private scbools, tbe majority of which being kept in 
dwelling houses. In selecting a sitnution for a scbool it was expedient 
for them to obtain a central location in the neighborhood, but this was 
not always done, as there were very many obstacles in the way. 

Teachers at this time were hired for stipulated sums ; receiving their 
wages from the parents and guardians, who paid them in proportion to 
the number of pupilc that each one sent to school. In this community, 
forty years ago, the practice was as common for a school officer to go 
into Connecticut to hire a teacher as it is now customary Tor a person to 
pay taxes. The school committee often granted certificates to persons 
■whose qualifications and abilities to instruct and govern a school were 
quite inadequate for the task ; and they seldom visited the schools to as- 
certain the results. Consequently, the schools were taught, many times, 
by very incompetent teachers ; by those who could not perform all the 
examples in the arithmetics, and what is much more discreditable, were 
unable to give satisfactory explanations of such as they could perform. 
It frequently happened that persons taught school who had no knowledge 
of grammar, or in other words, had never studied it. The average 
length of schools, was between three and four months ; for which reason, 
educational resources were quite limited. 

DiSTKicT System, 

In 1828, the General Assembly passed an act to divide the several 
towns into districts, with which the people reatlily complied. The Dis- 
trict system, in this town was established, June 2d, 1828 ; and a sul>divi- 
sion made November the 19th of the same year, separating the town 
into six districts. 

Next year, on the fifteenth of April, a portion of the district at Cross' 
Mills, and at Quonocontaug, was set off forming a new district, which 
was added to the catalogue as No. 7. 

The last district subdivision in Charlestown, was made in 1871, when 
Carolina was taken from Pasquesett, and organized as the eighth school 
district. In the meantime, perplexities frequently grew out of the im- 
perfect divisions and records of the districts ; and, in 1874, the school 
committee re-bounded all the districts, giving more definite boundaries to 
them, and caused the same to be placed on record in the town clerk's 
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Washington. — lu 1828, Joslma Card, Joseph Cross, David Clark, 
Eliaha Gieenman, William Card, Dan King and others, purchased a 
piece of land of Henry Greene, containing twenty-iwo square rods, and 
erected thereon a building for school purposes. According to date, this 
was the first school-honse built by the white peopUi of Charlestown ; and 
it was named Washington, in honor of the first President of the United 
States. This district is situated in the north-eastern part of the town. 

In 1871, Jason P. Greene, George W, Cross, Amos P, Greene, and 
Henry 8. Greene sold the property to the district ; and in the same year, 
the house was thoronghlj repaired, and supplied with inodejn desks and 
seats. 

Shumuncanuc. — Here in the north-western part of the town, the surface 
is very hilly, and the people named the district after the most important 
hill. The citizens of this section met pursuant lo notice on the premises 
of Abram Allen, Esq., and selected a pleasant location for a school. Mr. 
Allen gave, then and there, the land on which the building was to be 
erected; and Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, wife of Abram, named it "Union 
Hill," and paid one dollar for the honor of naming it. 

This building was raised on the sisteontli of September, and dedicated 
by having a meeting in it, on the thirteenth of November 1831. The 
first structure, however, was burned down, and on November the 10th, 
1845, Arnold and Nancy Hiscos, deeded a parcel of land to the district, 
nearer the centre, whereon the present school-house stands. Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Allen, who was born June 22d, .1772, is now living and enjoying 
good health ; and possesses a remarkable memory for a person who has 
lived to see one hundred and three years. 

Quonocontavg. — In this section of the State, some of the hills, streams, 
rivers and ponds, retain, at the present time, the original names given 
by the Indians. Quonocontaug is situated in the south-western portion 
of the town, and this name appears first applied to a pond in the neigh- 
borhood, from which the district received it. Edward Wilcox, who was 
Lieutenant Governor from 1817 to 1821, transferred a lot of land to the 
distnct upon which a school house was built in" 1838, Although a re- 
spectable number of teacheis bwe gone forth from other schools, 
still this sthool IS entitled to the honor of educating an unusual number 
of good and faithful teicheis 

CooJi town — This dii ision jolus the town of Westerly, and it is really 
a raial distiict The first school othcers elected were the following; — 
Itowen Briggs, Moderator ; Joseph W. Taylor, clerk ; Benjiimin F. Wil- 
cos, Matthias Crandall, and Rowland Peckham, trustees ; Perry Healey, 
treasurer; and Gardner Crumb, collector. Bowen Briggs and Gilbert 
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Stanton convoyed a piece of land to the district in 1839 ; and a seliool 
building was erected during the year. 

Watchaug. — The people of thia district erected a scbool-houae in 
1840, but a deed of the land on which the house slancls was not granted 
until August 15, 1864. Watchaug is located in the south part of the 
town, and derives its name ft'om a large pond on the western hoandary, 
so called by the Indians. There is no other district in Charlestown 
which has such a grand expanse of water within its limits, or bordering 
on its territory. 

Cross' Mills. — ^Tbis district is situated in the oouth-eastern section of 
the town, and named after tbe village within its limits. The citizens 
of the neigliborhood built a house for educational purposes in 184S, 
From 1845 to 1860, perhaps no sctiool in the town excelled this one in 
literary attainments, and in reference to teachers, without doubt this 
school has produced nearly as many as all the other schools combined. 
Tbe school building was repaired and ve-seated in 1874. 

Pasquesett. — The citizens of this community were in meditation a 
long time before any conclusion was readied; and, finally, in 1850, 
they purchased thirty rods of land of Robert Hazard, and huilt a school- 
house thereon. The district, which is situated in the northern and central 
part of tbe town, takes its name iVom a small pond, lying on its eastern 
border. In 1874, the school-house was enlarged and thoroughly 
renovated, and furnished with desks and seats of the latest pattern. 
The extent of territory and the advancement of the school, considerably 
exceeds that of any other in the town. The Indian school-house, here- 
tofore mentioned, ia located in the southern part of this division. 

Carolina. — In 1845, Rowland G, Hazard, Esq., erected a school-house 
in Richmond, a little north-west of the village; and, on tlie I3th 
of May, 1871, the property, consisting of a house and lot, was sold to 
the district for $700, Meanwhile, the children from the northern part 
of the district of Pasquesett, attended school here, as it was more con- 
venient so to do, and paid their proportion of the school fund of Charles- 
town to the school in Eichmond. But on the 27th of January, 1872, 
district No. 8 of Charlestown, and No. 2 of Richmond, were consolidated 
and named Carolina joint district. At this period, an addition was 
made to tJie school-bouse at a cost of $2,487.63 ; making it a very com- 
modious and useful school building. Immediately after the completion 
of the house, the school was divided into a primary and a grammar 
department, establishing a graded school. 
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About forty-eight years ago, the public school system was established 
in the State of Rhode Island. It was truly the beginning of a new era 
of educational imp rove merits ; and the State, lilie a living botly which 
ie sensitive in every member, was touched by the noble and genei-ous 
act, in all its sub-divisions. Indeed, literary interests were perceptibly 
awakened in the minds of the people ; and, from that period onward, 
edacation has been steadily advancing in the direction of both a higher 
and a broader culture. The est abli slim ent of the permanent school fund 
and public schools, gave life and vitality to the cause of education, and 
incited the people to a more united and determined elfort, to give better 
means of instruction to the rising generation. A few soul-inspiring 
men, faithful servants of a worthy cause, have taken hold of this 
National work, and have carried it forward to its present condition. 
The broad foundation of our common schools is favorably fixed, and, 
with wise legislation and prudent management, improvements will be 
made as long as time and necessitj' demand them. The common school 
is the place where a child shontd be taught the moral as well as the 
literary lessons of public life, for morality and learning are indispen- 
sable to a nation's success. Charlcstown has now resident teachers 
enough to supply all her schools, and about fifty per cent, of them, 
have attended State Normal schools. The average lengtli of schools 
for the year, is little more that eight months, showing quite a contrast 
in comparison with tJie school-year of one half century ago. The present 
advanced condition has been reached mainly through the activity and 
perseverance of the school committee. 

School Superoision. — The school committee which appointed the first 
town superintendent were elected in April, 1871, and organized soon 
after by electing Samuel B. Hoxie, chairman ; B. F. Greenman, clerk, 
and Dr. A. A. Saunders, superintendent. The employment of a person 
to thoroughly inspect the schools, and to direct and assist the teachers 
in their daily tabors, was an important step in educational progress. 
School supervision is the foundation on which the whole system of popu- 
lar insiruction rests. Unquestionably, what is most needed by our 
public schools, and what is most essential to their eflficiency, is a con- 
stant, thorough and impartial supei'vision. I believe that the more 
direct and frequent this oversight is, when judiciously exerted, the more 
satisfactory will be the results. 

Evening Schools. — At Carolina Mills, an evening school taught by 
Messrs. Tanner, Holden, and Collins, has been in successful operation 
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for several weeks, but ia now closed. An average of 60 pupils shows 
the general interest, and under the present administration the cause of 
education is advancing. 

DisHnguiahed Persons. — In connection with the public schools, 
perhaps, it may be proper to mention some of the persons who have 
labored faithfully for the advancement of edncation ; and those who 
have become distinguished for their ability. Dan King was an earnest 
advocate for popular education, and his sons were educated for various 
professions, Joabua Card was a notable aid in the canse of public 
instruction. He was himself a teacher of good repute, and his youngest 
son, David Card, is now a physician at Willimantie, Connecticut. Dr. 
Joseph H. Griffin was an earnest laborer for the advancement of schools 
and the edncation of his children. Louis P. Griffin, bis son, completed 
a course of studies in medicine, and began his practice in Chicago, 
Illinois. Samuel J. Cross was an able educator. He moved from 
Rhode Island to New York, where he became connected with a college 
during the remainder of his life. Wm. H, Ferry, a teacher of large 
experience, has done much to promote the best interests of our schools. 
Kate Stanton, daughter of George A. Stanton, and a lecturer of some 
note, was formerlj' a le.achcr in this town. 
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By B. K. Pahker, 



The town of Warwick originally included In its territory tlie town of 
Coventry. Settlements liad been begun, in what ia now the latter town, 
before it wag set off from Warwick, Simultaneous with settlement, the 
work of education began. Probably about one hundred and ten (110) 
years ago tbe first school-house was erected in the town of Coventry. 
Previous to that time the schools were convened in rooms in private 
houses. As scholars then went two or three miles to school, it is to be 
presumed that tbe number of schools was less than at the present time. 

The modus operandi of establishing and maintaining schools at that 
period appears to have been as follows : The people of a neighborhood 
signed a certain agreement, known as articles. By this act they indicated 
the number of scholars that each would send to school, and also, they 
were bound (by the act) to meet the expenses in proportion to this num- 
ber. The wages of the teacher varied iVom |5 to |10 per month and 
board. The teacher boarded with the various families which patronized 
his school. The citizen who furnished the room in his bouse for tbe 
accoramodafcion of the school received, as compensation, the tuition of 
one scholar. With rare exceptions the qualifications of the teachers were 
very meagre. But few books were to be obtained. Indeed the speiling- 
book was nearly the only kind of printed book known lo the school- 
room in tbe early times. This contained, in addition to the lessons in 
spelling, lessons in reading. Usually no printed text-book on the 
science of arithmetic was used. The master had what was called bis 
"ciphering" book. This was in manuscript — a copy of some other 
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master's book. Probably originally it was a copj' of a printed test- 
book on the subject, with the additiou of the sohitions of the problems. 
The scholars copied the deflnitions and rules. Usually the master wrote 
the problems in the books and then the learners solved them, if able, and 
copied the solutions into their books. Fractions were omitted as being 
useless. Much stress was placed upon the " Rule of Three " — especi- 
ally, what was called the " Do^ible Rule of Tliree." The ability to make 
a good qnill pen was one of the first essentials of a master's qualifica- 
tions. For writing, the scholars used loose sheets of paper, or a number 
of sheets stitched together. Copies were written by the masters, some 
of whom have left proofs, in this form, of wonderful caligraphy. Sixty 
years ago, the present chairman of the School Committee, Mr. Joseph 
Tillinghast, and his brothers, Pardon and George, owned in partnership 
the only copy of Daboll's Arithmetic inside the school-room where they 
attended, except the teacher's. The length of the school term was 
about three months in Winter, and from two to three months in Sum- 
mer. The branches pursued were reading, spelling, writing and arith- 
metic. The schools were often very crowded and very uncomfortably 
seated. Stoves were unknown, and as a consequence, the huge chimney 
with its broad tire-place insured the best of ventilation, thus furnishing the 
sturdy boys of the olden time an abundance of pure air. In those days, 
as a general thing, the boys only were sent to school ; for the reason, as 
a venerable yeoman of the period said — " In Winter the distance is too 
great for them (the girls) to walk, and in Summer they must needs stay 
at home to help their mothers." 

More than a century ago there were built in the town at least three 
houses which were used exclusively for schools, and it may be, at irregu- 
lar periods for religious worship. One was located at the foot of the 
eastern declivity of Waterman's Hill, on the main load; another near 
what is now known as Spring Lake, probably on the present location of 
the public school-house ; and a third on the same main road leading from 
Washington over Harkney Hill to the Connecticut lino, and about south- 
west from Summit station. These liouses were of rude construction and 
but poorly adapted to the purposes for which they were designed. 
Still they marked an educational advance from the crowded room of the 
private residence. They also served as striking monuments to indicate 
where the greatest local educational interest prevailed. The men who were 
especially prominent in the matter of education at this period were the 
three brothers Bowen — Aaran, Israel andlchabod, — Richard Waterman, 
Joseph Matteson and Caleb Vaughn, Jr. 

From the revolutionaiy period up to 1830, the interest in education 
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continued steadily to advance. Two years previous, 1828, tlie General 
Assembly had re-established fi'ee schools throughout tLie Stale. At that 
time there were as many school-houses in the town as at this writing, 
wanting two or tliree. All school-houses built before 1846, were held in 
shares, and the owners were called proprietors. In regard to the 
masters, as they were called, of this period tradition has handed down 
but little. Before 1800, masters Crocker and Knox, natives of Ireland, 
taught school at Bowen's Hill and vicinity. Some of the oldest citizens 
of the town now living, who attended school soon after the present 
century began, tell of Master Lemuel Spaulding, from Plainfield, Conn., 
■who taught in a number of the different school-honses for a period of 
years. His qualifications were superior to moat of his fellow teacliers. 
He not only taught the branches commonly pursued, but carried scholars 
through surveying and navigation. He is described as a strict discipli- 
narian of dignified deportment and usually silent. Mr. James IVIathew- 
son, now living, a citizen born in West Greenwicii, about this time 
taught a school in what is known as Whaley Hollow, at $5 per month. 
At a date later there came along a leacher known by the notiimerfepZumeof 
IMr. A. B. It is a mystery to this day unexplained what the true name 
of this man was. He came like a phantom, proved himself a superior 
teacher, received no compensation, furnished his scholars with books, 
won the hearts of old and joung, and at the close of his school disap- 
peared as mysteriously as he came. Soon after the re-establishment of 
free schools, other branches were inti'oduced, — such as Englisli grammar 
and geography. Among the foremost teacbers to encourage these new 
studies were the Rev. James Burlingame, now living, who taught 
evening schools, for his older pupils' benefit, two or three nights in the 
week, and for which he received no extra pay ; Charles Horton and his 
brother Benjamin ; Asa Stone, son of Asa, who was for a long time 
town clerk ; all, witii the exception of Burlingame, having been pupils of 
the Rev. Richard Stone, a native of Coventry, and who for a number of 
years taught a select and Normal School at Bridgewater, Mass. Thus 
the free schools continued to increase gradually in efficiency and 
interest. 

The nest important date in the history of educational affairs is 1846, 
Eadical reform was introduced at that time by the enactment of the 
new school law. To the credit of the town, it can he said, that but few 
of its citizens made any effort to obstruct the execution of this law. 
The people were generously enthusiastic in its support. The school- 
houses were mostly purchased by the school districts, thoroughly repaired 
and entirely re-seated. In some instances new houses wei'e built, and 
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furnished witli a degree of usefulness and elegance before unliiiown in 
this part of tUe Stute. An efficient School Committee was appointed, 
which carefully examined candidates for teachers' places, and generally 
lent its aid in carrying out the various changes that the new law 
enjoined. Better wages were paid teachers, better talent took the field, 
and better schools leinlted The citizens of the town who were especi- 
ally active, indefatigable and self denyinj; in educational affaire, at this 
period, were EUsha Hams Peleg Wilbur, Thomas Whipple, John J. 
Kilton, James G. Bow en Stephen Waterman, Caleb Waterman, Isaac 
G. Bowen, Israel Wilson Robert N. Potter, in addition to the members 
of the first School Committee under the new law, whose names were 
Samuel Arnold, Cromwell Whipple, Oliver G. Waterman, James A. 
Feuner, Caleb Nicholas. 

For the tuirtj- years succeeding 1846, the advanced ground taken at 
that date has been held, and a general forward movement has been going on. 
In addition to what is said above in regard to superior school-houses 
and equipments that had place in 1846-47, we would add that at Wash- 
ington Village and at Bowen's Hill *' District School Libraries" were 
established. These two districts, with Coventry Centre, w^e also fur- 
nished witli a complete set of school apparatus. The Spruce District 
(now Summit) and the Towii House district bad nearij' a complete set. 
In the winter term of 1846-47, Israel Wilson, Esq., offered as a prize, 
a complete set of Mitchell's Oulline Maps, to be competed for by three 
schools, Nos. -5, 7 and 9. The judges were announced to be the School 
Committee, and their published report the decision. The school that 
received the most favorable report was to take the prize. No. 7 re- 
ceived it. 

Fi-om the scholars of the public schools, at different times, have come 
forth those in whom was instilled so great love of learning that they 
have been led to successfully pursue a full course of libera! education. 
This list comprises Hon. Henry B. Anthony, now senator in Congress, 
E«v. Harris S.Inman, Rev. A.K.Potter, Charles Matteson, now Associate 
Justice of the State Supreme Court, Samuel H. Albro, Eugene War- 
ner, all graduates of Brown University, and Ezra K.Parker, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. Again out of the long list of business and profes- 
sional men, who in their boyhood attended our pnbiic schools and who 
have been particularly successful in their own chosen walks of life, we 
deem it neither inappropriate nor invidious to mention Tully D. Bowen, 
Christopher Whitman, and David Hopkins, manufacturers, William 
Bowen, the lawj-er, John McGregor, the surgeon, and Thomas A. Whit- 
man, the banker. 
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Having thus traced imperfectly and briefly tlie prepress of education 
in our town, it will be our purpose to esamine its present status, aad to 
suggest wbat may seem necessary to improve it. 

Pop UL A 11 Inter KST. 
The people of Coventry appear to be fully sensible of the value of Ihe 
public school. They seem to understand thoroughly that the boy or girl 
who ia sent into the world unable to read and write, or who has not a 
common school training, however endow';d wiih superior natural abilities, 
has not an equal chance in tlie battle of life. Most of the illiteracy- in 
the town is confined to foreigners. 

School Houses. 
Many of the school-houses are in good condition, all are planned after 
good models, a few need slight interna! repairs in order to render them 
more attractive. One district has no house ; maps, charts, globes, etc., 
are wanting in a few. The two libraries, before referred to, established 
in 1846, have not been replenished, and in consequence have lost nearly 
all attraction. 

Supervision. 

Three gentlemen now constitute the School Committee. All engage 
in the supervision of the schools. There are eighteen districts in the 
town ; each member has sis schools assigned to bim, wbich he visits 
twice each term, and oftener if opportnnity is presented. A superinten- 
dent is appointed who performs all other executive duties of the Com- 
mittee. It would be a decided improvement in tlie system of supervision 
to bave appointed a superintendent with a salary sufficient to enable him 
to devote most of bis time to the schools, especially during the winter 
term. 

Evening Schools. 

Coventry raises by direct taxation 68,000, for the support of public 
schools. By a vote of the legal electors one-sisth part of this sum is ap- 
propriated to the support of evening scliools. Ttiese schools do a good 
■work in our manufacturing districts. The principal difficulty in regard 
to tbem, appears to be that very often a class of scholars not entitled to 
be admitted to evening schools get seats. It should be one of the 
special duties of trustees to remedy this evil. 

Teachers should be able to make teacbirig a business. The great need 
at the present time is an increase of the public funds so that schools can 
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bo continued, at least eight months in the j'ear. To secure this result it 
is necessary either to increase directly the educational fund, or letting 
that remain the same, to reduce the number of schools. It might be 
objected to reducing the number of schools, that the distance would be 
too far for scholars to attend them. We have before remurked in this 
narrative that scholars went two or three miles to school before the time 
of IVee schools. It is true that the school law provides for a district to 
vote to tax all its ratable property to sustain its public school, but like 
many another statute law on account of the want of public sentiment to 
sustain it, it is inoperatne Whether or not it is better to reduce the 
number of schools, or whethei oi not it is not better to increase in some 
way the general school fund we will not attempt to answer, but leave 
the questions with the few remaiks already made. 

We will call attention to the great advantages of having our schools 
continue eight months or more in the j ear, with a fair compensation for 
teachers. Now, in most of oui sclioola we have a male teacher in the 
Winter terms and a female in the Summer. Thus there are usually two 
teachers called upon to continue the school in a single district for a 
single year. The male teithei usually works upon a farm or npon 
odd jobs during the Wummei, waiting foi a school to instruct through the 
Winter term of four months. He takes the greater portion of the public 
money. The district then, to make out two or three months more of 
school, engages a lady of little experience in teachiug, at low wages, to 
go through with what is called the Summer term. Under such an ar- 
rangement it will be impossible to have our teachers keep up to the 
times in regard to qualifications. They get along by liook or by crook 
during the time they are not engaged in teaching, and consider it all a 
pecuniary gain if fortunate enough to secure a term of school to teach. 
On the other hand, teachers should not be censured too much. The 
young lady or young gentleman who is well prepared to discharge the 
responsible duties of a teacher, who has had the advantages of a thorough 
preparation for the work, should have a field in which to exercise their 
accomplishments. The situation should be so that such a teacher could 
make teaching a business and by it live, at least comfortably. Could a 
teacher be able to find employment for three-fourths of the year at a rea- 
sonable compensation, we have no doubt but that j'oung men and young 
women of the best natural endowments would spend their lives in the 
honorable service of teaching the public schools. 
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EAST GUEENWICn. 

By p. G. Kenyon, 



SUFEKINTEKDENT. 



Before the establisLnieiit of public schools, the educational facilities 
of the town would probably compare very favorably with thosu of other 
towns in the State. There were private schools during the winter 
months, established at convenient places, usually in dwelliug houses, 
tbroughout the town, which all children could attend by the payment of 
from two to three doUara for the term of three months ; while often 
during the summer, especially in the more thickly settled portion, there 
would be opened what would now be called a primary school under the 
management of a lady. Miss Coggeshall became quite noted as a 
teacher in schools of this class. 

Previous to 1812, Master Franklin was familiarly known as a school- 
master of considerable reputation, but George Anderson Casey, or 
Master Casey as he was better known, took the lead for nearly fifty 
years. The remark is often made by the pupils of half a century ago, 
" When J went to school to Master Casey, he did not allow his scholars 
to do so and so, or in other words we had to toe the mark every time, 
and teachers of the present day might profit by his example as regards 
discipline and thoroughness." He taught only reading, spelling, writing 
and arithmetic. 

In the early part of the present century a school of higher grade was 
established, where jiupils could obtain a classical education, or prepare 
themselves for college. This school was known as the 
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Kent Acaremt. 

In 1802 a number of individuala pronainent in this comnaimity and 
State, procured a charter from the General Assembly for a school, to be 
located at East Greenwich and called Kent Academy. In the preamble 
to their articles of association they assigned as their reason for this en- 
terprise, ttieir anxiety to promote the happiness of posterity, and to 
continue the blessings of a free and equal government; believing that 
well conducted seminaries of learning, in which youth may acquire 
knowledge, with the advantages of places of public woraliip lo incline 
their minds to moraliiy and re'.igion, are the means most likely to effect 
this design. This was a worthy motive and tlia.t was a noble faith by 
which it was supported. As the Kent Academy, the institution made an 
honorable record fdr itself for thirty-seven years, the students in at- 
tendance varying from fifty to one hundred each year. 

In 1839 the institution passed into the bands of Rev. Daniel G. Allen, 
the present efficient Superintendent of Public Schools of North Kings- 
town. He conducted the school aa proprietor and principal with consid- 
erable success for about two years, when it became the profierty of the 
Methodist Providence Conference, and was called the Providence Confer- 
ence Acndem3% In 1 848 it was styled the Providence Conference Sem- 
inary, and in 1862 the name was extended to Providence Conference 
Seminary and Musical Institute. In 1873 the management of the school 
was transferred to the Boston University, and it became Itnown as the 
Greenwich Academy, under the proprietorship of the Boston University. 

Establishment op Public Schools. 

At a town meeting holden May 27th, 1828, it was voted and resolved, 
that a committee of six be appointed in conformity to an Act of the 
General Assembly relative to public schools. Dr. Charles ElHredge, 
Thomas Howland, Thomas Tillinghast, Job K. Greene, Joseph P. Briggs, 
and Daniel G. HaiTis were elected to be known as the School Committee 
of the town of East Greenwich. 

• Their first report was submitted to the freemen of tlie town at their 
Town Meeting, August 26th, 1828, as follows : 

"Your Committee beg leave to report that they have atteoded to the duty as- 
signed, so far as to divide the town into five Districts ; 

"The fii'st to commence at the north-east corner of the town on the Warwick 
line, and coatinueouwest to the dwelling of Daniel Howland, fl'om tbence south 
in a direct line to the dwelling house of Jonathan Hunt to the Warwick line ; all 
that part of the town east of the said south line to compose one district, and to 
be called District No. 1. 
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" District No. 2 to commence ou the Wai'wict Hue aboye District No. 1, and 
ran west on said line to the honse now owned by the Widow Mapiot Rice, thence 
southerly until it intersects the middle road above the Widow Hannah Spencer's' 
tlience east, inclading all the inliabitanta on the said middle road, until it inter- 
sects the west line of District No. 1. 

"District No. 3 to commence at the south-west coi-ner of District No. 2, up 
the middle road, including all the inhabitants on the said road, to the West 
Greenwich line ; and Is to Include all that part of the town north of the middle 
Toad and west of District No. 2. 

" District No. 4 commences opposite the house of Joseph P. BrSggs, rmining 
south by Card's Saw MUl across the French Town road to the Hamilton corner, 
ftom thence due south to Forth Kingstown line, including all the inhabitants on 
both sides the said road. To include all that part of the town west of the above 
mentioned line and south of District No, 3. 

"District No. S to inclnde all that part of the town not included in Uio above 
named Districts. 

"Tour Committee haye not attempted to locate any school-honses in the dis- 
tricts, hoping that the inhabitants would relieve them from that duty and agree 
among themselves upon a location better adapted to their conveniences than the 
Committee could. 

" The town's proportion of the fund appropriated by the State for the support 
of Free Schools amounts to #181 and some cents. Your Committee think that, 
with a further appropriation of one hundred dollars by the town, they would be 
able to procure a teacher In each of the five districts for four months. 
" Recorded and compared with the original by 

James Millbk, Town Clerk. 

At a town meeting May 26th, 1829, the Scbool Committee presented 
their second report, as follows : 

" To the Freemen (ff Iht Town qf East Greenioich in Town Meeting assembled: 

"Tour Committee appointed to superintend public schools within said 
town, respectfDlly report : That it has, by virtue of said appointment, after having 
divided said town into five districts as before reported, opened schools, which have 
been kept tlireemontlis in each district. The cost of employing teachers (other ex- 
penses attendant on the schools having been paid out of the treasurj') amounts 
to two hundred and nine dollars, leaviug a balance in the treasury of seventy- 
two dollars, which your Committee have appropriated equally in each distinct 
for Iteeping schools during the Summer, agreeable to the original design in 
establishing public schools. 

"Tour Committee generally being satisfied that schools of this description 
promise much public usefulness, provided there can be suitable houses obtained 
in which they may hereafter be held, and a regular system of arrangements in 
regard to them established, take the liberty to recommend to the consideration 
of the town in its corporate capacity, the propriety of erecting, or purchasing, 
stiltable buildings the present season, or as soon as conveniently may be, to be 
heldastheproperty of thetown; or otherwise, to earnestly recommend to the sev- 
eral districts to furnish themselves wth such accommodations ; trusting that by 
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sucli laoans muclioftJiat jealously und individual dissatisfiiction which lias very 
imiappily been exhibited in some localities during this short experiment would 
he avoided, and a warmer interest be felt to coKiperate wltli tbe State Goveru- 
ment in their benevolent design to promote and facilitate the education of onr 
youth, and that tlie location of such houses be under the direction of such com- 
mittee as tlie town may appoint to superintend said schools. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Thomas Howl and. 

In behalf of the Committee. 
East Greenwich, 5th Mo., 26th, 1829. 

It was therefore voted and resolved at this meeting, that whenever the 
citizens of the several sdiool districts shall bnildasehool-house or houses 
in either or all of said districts, and complete the same to the satisfaction 
of the standing committee, they shall or may draw out of the town 
treasury one bundred dollars towards the expense of each school- 
house so built. A committee of five citizens of the town was appointed 
to confer with the Kchool Committee on the best waj's and means of 
building school- houses aud the probable expense of the same, and report 
at the next town meeting. 

At a town meeting in November, 1831, it was voted that the repre- 
sentatives of the town in the General Assembly bo instruetod to procure 
an Act of said Assemblj' to empower the lown to build school-houses in 
the sevei'al districts, and to pay for the same by a tax on all the ratable- 
property of the town. 

Id Slay, 1833, the School Committee were requested to estimate the 
probable expense of building school houses in the several districts, and 
report at the next town meeting in August. 

The committee reported that, in their opinion, the sum of thirteen 
hundred dollars would be snfflcient to build school-houses necessary in 
the five districts, consequently it was voted to build school-houses of 
equal size in the several districts, and the Scliooi Committee were ap- 
pointed to superintend the building of said houses. The town treasurer 
was authorized to make sale of all the public and school lands belonging 
to the town, the proceeds of said sale to be nsed for the purpose of 
building school-houses. 

The school committee report in April, 183i, that schools have been 
kept in four of the districts during the winter ; but for want of a suitable 
room for the winter season, there has been no school in district No. 2, 
They likewise report that they have contracted for four school-houses to 
be completed by October 1st ; each house to be twenty-five feet long by 
twenty feet wide with eight feet posts, for $1,060. The committee did 
not feel tliemselves authorized to proceed farther, the balance remaining 
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of the sum votecl by tlie town, being insufficieiil, to pay for anotLer, 
whwli is to be located In (iistrict No. 1. This district will requires 
house of larger dimensioQs, as there are more than double t!ie number of 
eliilclren than are in any other district. 

The town treasnrer was instructed to sell the school and public lands 
belonging to the town at public auction on the third Monday of June, 
apply the proceeds to the erection of the several school-liouses. On 
November 19, 1834, the town voted that $150 be paid out of the town 
treasury, for the purpose of enlarging the scbool-house in district No. 1. 
It was also voted "that no person should have the privilege of sending to 
the public schools who refuses to furnish his proportion of wood, and 
board of teacher, and that said proportion of wood be furnished before 
sending unless such parties be very poor, then the school committee 
may admit their children into the schools." 

The school committee reported to the town May 26th, 1835, that there 
had been school-houses built in districts Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 the pastj-ear, 
and schools of three months each kept in them during the winter. No 
public school in district No. 1, during the year for want of suitable 
accommodations. They, however, state that there has been erected in 
said district, a school-house 30 by 40 feet, with 10 feet posts, 
with a good cellar underneath, the cost of which, over and above the 
sum appropriated by the town, has been furnished by donations from 
individuals. 

There is no record of any vote being taken by the town regarding 
pubUc schools or school property belonging to the town from May 26th, 
1835, to May 30th, 1843. A school committee consisting of five mem- 
bers, one from each district, was appointed annually. 

At the town meeting. May 30tb, 1843, the town treasurer was in- 
structed to pay the registry money to the public school committee, to be 
used by them according to law. April 3d, 1844, it was voted, that the 
school committee shall make the necessary repairs for the perservation 
of the school-houses in the town under the advice of the town council, 
and shall prosecute for all destraction of the same. Also voted at this 
meeting, that the temperance society be allowed the use of the several 
school-houses for holding their meetings, whenever it did not interfere 
with the schools, or religious meetings previously appointed. The 
above act was repealed at the next town meeting. May 28th, 1844. 

The first public school tax ordered by the town was April 1st, 1846. 

Below is'^a statement showing the amount appropriated by the town 
for the support of public schools each year from 1846 to 1875 ; 
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160 00 


1867-S 


$276 00 


112 50 


1867 




160 00 








600 00 


189 60 


1870 






- 




181 00 







18-16.... 
1847 - - . . 
1848.... 
1849.... 
1860-3 . . 
1864.... 
1856 . . . . 
1856.... 



A town meeting was called August 8th, 184G, by fourteen electors of 
the town, headed hy Dr. James H. Eldridge,— 

1st. To (tetcrmine the roanner in which auy money, either raised by 
tax over and above the siim received from the State, or derivetl from 
registry tax, funds, grants, or other sources of I'evenue appropriated 
to public schools, shall be apportioned among the districts of the town. 

2d. To make such orders upon the subject of the school-houses, as 
may enable the several districts, or any one of them to repair and 
enlarge the said school -ho uses, either by conveying the right of the town 
to the districts, or otherwise as the citizens of the town may determine. 

The first vote taken on the proposition to convey the several school- 
houses to each district was almost unanimous in the negative. 

The second proposition to convey the school-house in district No. 1 , to 
said district was lost. 

Third. It was voted and resolved, that the school-bouses belonging 
to the town may be used for lieeping public schools therein, until furthei' 
orders of the town, and that the money ordered to be raised by the town 
by tax at the April town meeting for the support of public schools, and 
all sums of money now in the treasury recei\'ed fVom the registry tax and 
other sources of revenue appropriated to public schools, and also all 
sums hereafter raised by the town by tax for tine support of public 
schools, or which may hereafter be received by the town from the 
registry tax or other sources of revenue appropriated to public schools 
be divided eijually among the districts for the support of public schools 
therein, and that the same be divided by the school committee. 

November 7th, 1848, it being understood in town meeting that tlie 
school-house in District No. 2 was very much out of repair, it was voted 
and resolved, that the school committee be insti-ucted to make such 
repairs as are only necessary for the comfort of said school, the expense 
not to exceed from S6 to $10. 

At a town meeting holden May 28lh, 1850. it was "voted that the 
town treasurer be authorized and required to execute and deliver a quitr 
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claim deed of the sehool-liouse and lot on which it is situated in District 
No. 1, belonging to the town, to said district." He was also instrntted 
to execute and deliver deeds of the other school-houses belonging to the 
town to the several distriels in which they are situated, whenever said 
districts shall organize as school districts and become bodies corporate 
in accordance with law. 

Maxwell School Fund. 



A notice was given to the electors oF the town to meet at the school- 
house in the village of East Greenwich, on Wednesday the 31st of 
October, 1849, at 2 o'clock P. M., " To hold a town meeting for the 
purpose of transacting any business that might be necessary in order to 
get the legacy bequeathed to the town by Maiy Maxwell, late of Phila- 
delphia, deceased, widow of Robert Maxwell. Said bequest will amount 
to about twenty-four hundred dollars, and is to be invested in bank or 
other stocks, the interest to be applied to the support of public schools." 
It was voted and resolved that the principal of said bequest shall always 
be kept unbroken and entire, according to the intentions of said Marj- 
Maswell, the donor thereof. That the dividends or interest arising 
thereirom, shall be drawn by the town treasurer and be applied by the 
school committee to the suppoit of public schools, to which the children 
of all the inhabitants, and particularly of the poor, shall be admittedi 
and instructed in such manner as to make such admission and instruc- 
tion as nearly equal as possible for all the childron of the town. 

In January, ISS^, Dr. James H. Eldredge was appointed trustee of 
the above named fund with orders to sell the stock in the Ehode Island 
Central Bank and invest in some other manner. 

His first report was submitted to the town May 30th, 18.54, viz. : 

Agreeable to the orders of the town, the trustee of the Maswell School Fuud 
preseats the following report ; 

On the 14th day of Jebruary, 185i, one hundred and sixty shares In the Rhode 
Island Central Bank, belonging to this fimd, were sold at public anctlon at ^15 
per share, and transferred on the 17th to Christopher Hawkius;ou tlieSIstof 
the same month the dividends, amounting to S312, were by order of the school 
committee transfeiTed to tlie trustee to be invested with the principal. Whole 
amount of principal and interest ^2,712. On the 22d Februaiy, 1851 twenty- 
flve shares in the Arcade Bank, Providence, were bought for $63 per share, with 
interest ftom the last dividend amonntlag to 91,360. Also same day, twenty- 
five shares in the Bank of Sortii America at $53.50 per share, with Interest from 
the last dividend amounting to $1,347; Total §2,707; leaving in the bands of 
the trustee five dollai'S. The dividends are payable in July and Jaauaiy. 
Eespectfully submitted, 

J. H. Eldiiedoe, 7^'ustee. 
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Dr. Kldreilge was the sole trustee of tliia fiiDQ until June 6th, 1874, 
when he presented his flnal report to the town and requested permission 
to transfer tbe account to the town treasurer, which was granted. The 
priitcipal has been Isept unbroken ; amount |2,712. The yearly income, 
amounting in all to $3,150.58 from July, 1854 to January, 1875, has 
been appropriated by the school committee yearly to the several districts 
according to the average daily attendance. 

School Supe it vision. 

Previous to 1857, the supervision of the schools in the town devolved 
upon the school committee, it heiug cuai.omary for each member lo have 
charge of the school in the district in which he resided ; he was also 
trustee of the district, employed the t«acher, etc., in those districts which 
were not organized. In the above year Jeremiah Slocutn was appointed 
by the town to visit the public schools and to receive one dollar for each 
visit, not to exceed two visits to each school during the year. After 
1857, until 1872, the school committee usually appointed some person to 
visit the schools in the town and report to them. June 1st, 1872, the 
town elected a superintendent of public schools and voted his salary for 
the flrst time, and has continued to do so yearly up to the present time. 

The last vole of the town in regard to dividing the money was in 
June, 1869, which was as follows : " Voted and resolved that the money 
appropriated from the town treasury, and that from reu'istry tas, be 
divided equally among the scholars, according to the daily average 
attendance." 

District Organization and Puoggess. 

The first district meeiing ordered by the school committee iu District 
No. 1, under the new law passed in 1845, was holden at the school-house, 
May 30th, 1846. A moderator, clerk, treasurer, collector and three 
trnstees were elected for the year. The trustees were "instructed to ascer~ 
tain forthwith what sehool-honse and what repairs are necessary on the 
present school-house ; what land can be purchased for a location and 
what lax will he necessary, and report at the next meeting." At the 
nest meeting, June 8th, 1 846, it was voted that each pupil be required 
to pay the sum of one doUat for every three months' schooling, with the 
proviso that no child should be excluded whose parents or guardians 
were unable to pay. The trustees were authorized at this meeting to 
raise the school-house one story, and make such repairs in and around 
it, as they might deem advisable. But the school committee did not 
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approve of tbe alterations and improvements, conscqaently the proposed 
repairs were never made. 

In 1848, the school-house having become too small to aceommodate 
all the pupils, the trustees were instructed to hire another room and 
have two public schools. From this time the number of pupils increased, 
and another school was opened in a short time, but the district couM not 
for a king time agree upon a location, or what size and kind of a school- 
house was needed. Committee after committee was appointed to select 
location, plans for building, etc., etc. ; their report received and the 
committee discharged. 

At a school meeting. May 24th, 1858, a committee was appointed and 
they were instructed to purchase the building known as the Old Acad- 
emy, to have it moved to a suitable location and to put it in good repair. 
The committee immediately proceeded to act in accordance with their 
instructions, had the building completed in a short time, and schools 
were opened in the building in November. The school-house jjas l)een 
enlarged and repaired since. During the past term every room was full,' 
and if the scholars continue lo increase there will soon be need of another 
room. 

District No. 2. Organized August lltb, 1855. The school-house be- 
longing to the town was burned a short time before the district was 
organized, consequently the first business of the district, was to furnish 
themselves with a suitable building for school purposes. 

August 20th, 1855, the Tiu^tees were appointed a committee to build 
a school-house on or neat the lot where the old town school-house stood, 
and tbe treaauier ol the district was instructed to hire such sums of 
money as might he necesaaiy to pay for building the same. Tbe school- 
house was completed near the close of the year at a cost of four hundred 
and twenty-five dollais, abo^e the underpinning. 

There being some objections to the location, in 1857 the house was 
moved to the opposite side of the road. Rev, William P. Place donated 
to the district a lot 100 >^ 50 feet, with the privilege of using the 
whole field of several acres for a play-ground, since which time the build- 
ings have been kept in repair by tax assessed upon the property of the 
district, ami schools have usually been in session eight montlis in each 
year. 

District No. 3. Organized in 1854. Schools have been kept eight 
months in every year, with few exceptions. The school-house was never 
thoroughly repaired until 1875, when over five hundred dollars was ex- 
pended upon it and the out-buildings. 

District No. 4. Organized November IStb, 1854, The school-house 
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was burned in January, 1865. A building committee was appointed 
Februai-j- I8th. 1865, and a new achool-bouse was completed iij April, at 
a cost of about one thousand dollars, located thirteen rods east of the 
old school-house. This district has had at least eight months' school 
every year. The school-house in this district is now needing paint upon 
the outside, but aside from that, is in better condition than any other in 
town, except in No. 1. 

ZHstrict No. 5. Organized March 11th, 1854. April 14th, 1855, a 
deed was received of the achool-hotise troia the town. In 1861 a lot 
was purchased containing one quarter of an acre, near where the school- 
house stood, (it then being within the limits of the highway,} and the 
school-house was removed there. An addition of several feet was put on 
the front ; tlie outside was thoroughly repaired, and a high board fence 
was built on three sides of the lot ; all of which make it the most pleas- 
ing, from the outside, of any school-house in town. The inside has never 
been thoroughly repaired, but it is in great need of it. Eight months 
is the usual time schools arc in session, four months in the Winter and 
four in the Summer season, 
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EAST PROVIDENCE. 

liY Rev. K. H. Painr. 

SUPKniNTEKDEKT. 



The town of East Providence is of so recent birth that her erliicational 
history can hut be abort. On the first of January, 1862, she was re- 
ceived into Rhode Island, being that portion of the town of Seekonk, in 
Massachusetts, which was at that time set off from Massachusetts, and 
annexed to Rhode Island. The earlier educational movements belong to 
tbe history of the town of Seekonk, which at one time contained a semi- 
nary of great reputation, situated within the limits of this present town. 
Upon the organization of East Providence, a generous policy was adopted 
in regard to public schools, and the town replaced the oldest school build- 
ings with new and better arranged ones within the first four or five j"ear3 
of her history. All the districts were provided with new school-lioufies, 
except District No. 1, where the building was twice enlarged, increasing 
four-fold its capacity. 

There are eight districts. In 1872, the town built a Union Grammar 
school-house for Districts Nos. 2 and 8, in which a flourishing school has 
been held up to the present time. In 1875, the school population in Dis- 
trict No. 1 had so increased that the building, capable of holding two hun- 
dred scholars, was inadequate for the accommodation of Ihe numbers wish- 
ing to attend school, caused by the rapid increase of that portion of the 
town, (Watchemoket,) and a new grammar school-house was ordered, at a 
cost of $12,500. This was built of wood, and is capable of seating two 
hundred and fifty pupils. 

The old building now intended for primary scholars, is fu]l. About 
one hundred and forty attend at the new grammar school-house. 

Several of the districts are inhabited mainly by a farming populaiion, 
and are sparsely settled. The schools are liable to great fluctuation in 
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numbers fio n \e'»r tj^e r as at one time tliLie is but a >iii ill school 
[lopulation and again in the same d sti let's inifenjeais a larire num 
ber of scholars It is the en lei\oi to ha\e equ-tll^ good school in e^h 
of the distncta and theiefoie the cost ot education is sometimea moie 
jperccrpiJa m one distiict than m anotbei Imt tbia cMclentlj in a short 
cycle of jeais will equalize itself, and allthejoutb at all times, ha\e 
virtii!ill_> the same ad%antage3 

At the preseut time District No 1 has about thiee hundred and fifty 
pupils ; No. 2, flfty ; No. 3, seventy ; No, 4, tweotj--five ; No. 5, twenty ; 
No. 6, seventy ; No. 7, fifteen ; No. 8, twenty ; Union grammar school, 
fifty. 

Kvening schools have been held during the past autumn and winter in 
the village of Watchenioliet and at School-house No. 2, These schooia 
had each one term of ten weeks. That at Scliool-house No. 2 was 
especially attractive, from the fact that the major part of the scholars 
were natives of Northern Europe, who gladly availed themselves of this 
opporlnnity to acquire the language and modes of expression of our 
country. 

This makes the third year that evening schools have lieen supported 
by the town and State appropriations. 

Id looking back over the fourteen years of our town's existence, we 
may see that advance has been made. A strong stand in favor of edu- 
cation taken at the first has resulted in a thoroughly good system of 
schools throughout the town. 

But this has not been done without a large expenditure of money. 
At first the town supplemeated the district taxation for the support of 
the schools, but since 1873 the town has nndertaken, without any special 
district appropriation, the expenses both of sc!«oo! buildings and that of 
maintaining the schools, meaning to furnish enough for a school year of 
forty weeks. 

The appropriations, including that for evening schools, for the yea,r 

eadlug April 30, 1876, ai'e , SS.IOO 00 

To which is added om' proportion of the State's mouej I,+i3 00 

And registry taxes of 140 00 

In all 59.683 00 

There are about seven hundred children attending school, making the 
cost not far from $13 per scholar. 
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By Eev. Mowuy Piiii.r.irs, 



The object of Ihia sketch is to give a brinf statement of tlie origin 
and growth of our public scliools ; and also the condition of the town 
with respect to edneational matters prior to their establishment Tliis 
seems eapec i!!v fitting on this Centeiinnl jeir of out nation Ulfe 
When the guueied tieasure'* of an hiindied jeais aie lefoie us we 
should not overkok oi unleiestinoite the fictois which have produced a 
prosperitj which is unpaialleled in the histoi\ ot mtions 

Among these and in the fiont lank inaj be assigned the cause of 
popular educiti on This hiis been an! must coitiaue to be tlie gloij 
and strength of the intion Without this no such pio«peiit> would 
have been possible Our na'ural lesouices gieat is tbej contessedly 
are, would have found no such deielopment as the past has wiineased 
without that geneial intelligence which popuHi education has tenilel to 
produte It is mind that lifts the nation and manhood that constitutes 
its glorj Our iichesi mines are not those enteied bj tiie GoUen 
Gate," but those entered bj the door ot the unpretend ng school house 
These ate mines of thought where the piecious oie is bionght out 
separated fiom the dross ind coned into qualilies which lejiieno 
governmentil endoisement tj gne them \alue throughout the cnil zel 
world. 

More than half the century, however, passed beforG free schools were 
established in this town. Prior to 1828, the only schools were private 
ones, depending for their support on the tuition fees collected from their 
pupils. These private schools were few in number and generally small 
in attendance. There being no school-houses, they were kept in private 
houses and as these were generally no larger than the families needed, 
the schools were often crowded into garrets or bacJtrooms, some of 
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which wore so low thai the larger scholars could not stand erect, siad so 
dark that on cloiid3' daj's, they would take turns in sitting at the only 
casement that admitted the light. That such schools, kept in such 
uninviting places, and taught by persons who weie required to pass no 
exaininatinn, and whose work was under no official supervision, could be 
sustained, is proof of a strong desire for education on the part of the 
people. In the villages, however, tliese schools were of a higher grade. 
The increased patronage called for a higher order of talent ou tlie part 
of leachers, and ampler and better accommodations for the pupils. 
Aside from a few who had tastes and means to send their children 
abroad for a higher culture,, a large proportion of the people enjoyed no 
other educational advantages than those afforded by these private 
schools, and imperfect as these were, they were closed against all who 
were unable, or tuiwilHng to pay the re-juired fees. 

FuEE Schools, 

In Auou t 18'S fhe(onn\otel to laise by tax a sura equal to that 
furnislielbj the State actoiding to the provisions of a law passed by 
the Geueral Assemblj for the establishment of free schools in the 
several towns of the btate The amount raised was small, but it inaugu- 
rated a new ei i and was an advince step which has never been recalled. 

Measuies were speedilj t^ken to diiide the town into districts, bnild 
school-houses and open schiols in ea<,h neighborhood. From this time, 
the pool est chdd for a brief teim in each year, had the priviledge of 
attending school For neaih i scoie of years, the amount raised for 
free schools was leij small The amounts expended for the three 
decades ending with the present year, are as follows : 

From IStCtO 1856 5(13,004 15 

From 1856 to 1866 , 16,353 05 

From 186G to 1876 39,727 83 

These figures do not include the amounts raised by rate-bills and 
private contributions to lengthen the sctiools, nor tbe amounts raised to 
build, furnish and repair school-bousea. 

As the school population has not materially changed, the increased 
expenditures is a fair index to the improvement made in the public 
schools in the town. 

Larger pay has secured better teachers, and tlicse, working during 
longer terms and witii better appliances in tlie school-room, such as 
wall-maps, blotkboards, artificial globes, etc., have produced correspond- 
ing improvement in the scholarship of the pupils. 
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The avorago age of the scholars is less than in fovmer 3-ears. A 
larger proportion of the older and more advantcd are sent away to 
higher institutions in other towns. 

Supervision. 

Formerly the supervision of the schools was in the hands of the 
committee and was generally divided among its members. Bnc since 
the enactment of the law requiring the appoiDtment of a superintendent 
the care of the schools has been committed to that officer. This gives 
unity to the work and secures better results. 
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By W. H. Gakdner, 



Thf, first achool-honse whose date can be remerabevecl, was erected in 
December, 1802. Some of the oldest inhabitants caa remember the 
ruina of one, that must have been built from twenty to fifty 3'ear9 
earlier, made of stone. 

I leain fiom the oldest inhabitant, that eighty j^ears ago, the schools 
weie kept m private bouses, supported by different families, and only 
kept in winter 

Fift> A ears ago, there weie three school-houses on the island ; at 
piesent theie aie but two, which were built about twenty years ago. 
Thej are in good lepair aii^nged withseatsfiontingthe teacher's desk, 
two scholars at one desk Blackboards are provided, but no globes or 
chaits 

The schools at piesent aresni^IIerthanthey were, owing to there being 
no foreign population on the island, and the families being smaller than 
in olden times Otii schools now average about fourteen, registering 
fiom twentj to twenty-three. Twenty years ago, the average was twenty, 
and we registered Iwentj'-eight or thirty ; further back, still more. The 
cost of tuition for scholars, fifty years ago was 82.00, at piesent it is 
$8.00. 

The first record of any money appropriated by the town, or received 
from the State, was in 1846. Probably there was some previous to this 
date, but no record of it can be found- 
In the aforesaid year, the appropriations from the State were $66.33 ; 
from the town, 824.57. In 1875, received from State, 1218.60, 
fi'om Town, 8400.00. Kegistry taxes, $27.00, besides a small surplus 
of dog taxes. 

We have one district library, established in 1850, At first it was 
located part of the time in one district and part in the other. For the 
last few years, it has been used but very little. ■ Having received the 
grant of |50 this year from the State, that sum has been expended for 
new books, and it is now in a flourishing condition. 
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IlOriilNTON. 

By Eev. S. S. GmswoLD, 



The cause of education received the early support of tlie first settlors 
of Hopkiuton, arifl it may be appropriate to consider briefly the develop- 
ment of this cause, from its beginning np to its cuiminalion in the pres- 
ent system of our common schools. 

Educational Facilities ekfobe Establishment or FujiLic Schools. 

The facilities for education before tlie establishment of public schools 
were few. At first, private schools were kept in unoccupied rooms of 
dwelling-houses, accommodated with rude fixtures, not the most conven- 
ient. Within the bare walls of these cold, but well ventilated school- 
rooms, were gathered the children, the youth, and the full grown young 
men and women, with their Testaments, Dilworth'a Spelling Book and 
Arithmetic, Murray's Third Part, slate and pencil, and two sheets of fools- 
cap, goose quill and ink blotter. 

In the midst of these groups of rustic scholars stood the school master, 
fertile in hand, ready to rule their writing paper, or spat the hand of the 
disobedient. 

The three sciences, commencing with an " E," " readiii', 'ritin', and 
'rethmetic," constituted iheir curriculum of study. Yet, with all these 
disadvantages, many obtained a good practical edncation. 

To read the Testament, to write a large, fair hand, to cast " intrust," 
and to "ci|>her as fur as the Rule of Three" in Daboll's Arithmetic, was 
the ultima thide of scholarship in those days. 

Such were the facilities, and such was the result, prior to the apjjro- 
priation by the State for the benefit cf public schools. And yet, many 
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still heliiive tliat under tliat aj-stem of disadvantage, more practical bene- 
fit was gained, than under the present. Most cliilJren went to school 
then lo learn, and as they bad to pay tlieir tuition, that became a strong 
incentive to improve their timp to the best advantage. 

And must it not be confessed, that wlien the facilities of those days 
-are compared wilji those of the present, tlie verdict will be more favora- 
ble to the former than to the latter? Then the cost of schooling enhanced 
its value and forbade the idling of time, while now the very opposite 
seems to prevail. Then only the substantiala of education were taught, 
while now the substantials often give place to the mere ornamental. 
Then the stern ruggedness of New England, that required indomitable 
toil and untiring perseverence, was well oaieulated to grow men and 
women, even from such a soil, while the easy circumstances of to-day 
tend to effeminacy and indolence. Such were the educational opportu- 
nities for obtaining knowledge prior to the establishment of the public 
schools. 

Establishment of the Public Schools. 

Public schools were first established in this town in the year 1828. 
Previous to this time most of the schools were held in private houses, 
and all were sustained by private contributions. As an evidence of the 
interest the iuhabitants had in the cause of education, five scliool-houses 
had been built prior to the appropriation of money by the State for school 
purposes. Up to this time the town had not been divided into districts. 

The following is taken ftora the records of the School Committee, by 
which it will be seen that the first school eomnoittee was probably ap- 
pointed at the town meeting in June, 1328. Said Committee held their 
first meeting July 7ih, 1828. 

"At a meeting of the Scliool Committee lioMen within and for the town of 
Hopkluton, on tlie Ttli day of July, iu the year 1828. 

" Members present, (viz.), Elder Matthew StiUman, James Wells, Edward 
Barber, Isaac Golllus, Jesse Brown, Nathan Lillibridge, PelegMoxson, Jonathan 
N. Haaard, Daniel L, Langworthy, George H. Perry, and Christopher C. I,ewls. 
(Engaged.) 

" Voted, Tliat Elder Matthew StiUman be and he Is hereby appointed President 
orthe Committee for the year ensning. 

Voted, That Christopher C. Lewis be Secretary of the (^ommittee for the year 
ensuing. 

Voted, That this Committee proceed to divide the town into suitable school 
districts, without reference to the school-houses wWch are now hullt. 

Voted, That this meeting be and the same is hereby adjourned to the third 
Monday in September next at this place, (Joseph Spicer's Inn,) at XO o'clock, a. m. 
Witness, Chbis'k C. Lewis, Secretary." 
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At the adjournecl meeting September 15th, 1828, the Committee pro- 
ceeded to divi<ie the town iato eleven districts, which number was subse- 
quently increased to thirteen. 

From the record of a still further adjourned meeting, we find that 
Elder Amos R. Wells, Christoplier C. Lewis and Jesse Brown were the 
first committee appointed to examine candidates for teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, and t!ie following named persons were the first who were 
authorized or cei'tiScated by said examining committee to teach in the 
public schools during the Winter of 1828-29 : 

Nathan York, Jr., teacher in 1st School District. 

Joseph Craaclall, " 2d " " 

David StUlman, Jr., " M 

JohnT. Paine, " *Ui " " 

Latham Hull, Jr., " 6th " " 

AmoaE. Wells, " «th " " 

Harriet Wire, " 7ih " " 

George Newton, " Sth " " 

Amos W. Collhis, " yth " 

Thomas R. HoMen, " 10th " '■ 

Christopher Brown, " 11th " " 

From the further records of the School Committee we find that the first 
apportionment of money from the State for school purposes was in the 
yeai- 1828, and that the amount appropriated to this town was |S29.80, 
apportioned among the several districts as follows : 

Districts. StBtBiutnt. (to witj Proportion. 

No. 1 ^28 37 

Ho. 2. 9 ye 27 

Ko. !! 9 28 27 



11 ■■■■ 34 56 

9 23 27 



No. 10. 10 31 40 

No. 11 10 31 40 

105 $329 80 

Here, then, in 1828, was the commencement of that system of public 
schools, with an appropriation from the Stjtte of only 8329.80, and 
with such incipient arrangements as were necessarily subject to great 
future changes, which has now expanded into such large proportions, 
that the State now appropriates annually more than $1,500, while 
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the town raises an equal amount for the same purpose, and the districts 
raise in addition to the above amounts from the State and town, annually 
from two to three thousand dollars. 

Justice demands that a tribute of respect be paid to those honorahle 
and honored names, who composed the first School Committee, and the 
sub-committee for examining teachers. 

The memories of Elder Matthew Stillman and Elder AmosR. Wells are 
yet fragrant with the rich perfume of the gospel ministry ; that of Chris" 
topher C. Lewis as the honored town clerk for over forty j'eara ; that of 
Jesse Brown as a worthy citizen, magistrate and postmaster; that of 
George H. Perry as a skillful phyaician, and worthy deacon of the 
Seventh Day Baptist Chureb- in Hopkinton city. The other members 
of that honorable Scliool Committee, though not as publicly known, ex- 
pressed the wise selection of the town in their appointment to that 
important office; while every teacher of the present day will syrapa- 
tfiize witii those pioneer schoolmasters who first passed the fiery ordeal 
of cxEimination unscathed and unscorcbed. 

Growth and Improvement. 

The development of the school system toward a more perfect system 
was slow. Like all progress in human arrangements it has required a 
semi-centennial season to perfect the germ into blossoms and fruit. The 
distance between the blade, the ear, and the flill corn in the ear, is oftener 
measured by centuries than by years. But though of slow growth our 
public schools have made progress in the right direction. The rough 
and rude houses with slab seats, diminutive windows, and yawning tire- 
places, have given waj' to elegant edifices, surrounded with beautiful and 
ample play grounds, and internally, conveniently an<i tastefully seated 
with chairs and desks, and walls decorated with maps, charts, and orna- 
mental pictures, and presiding over all, is the teacher rather than the 
schoolmaster. 

Pkesent Condition. 

The present condition of our public schools is most promising. 

With some three or four exceptions the school-houses are large, com- 
modious, and well arranged inside, with modern improvements ; sur- 
rounded without hy ample play grounds. 

The curriculum of study is enlarged, aud the methods and manner of 
teaching greatly improved. Teachers of more enlarged and thorough 
education are now employed. 

The graded schools ai'e attaining a deserved reputation for good order. 
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mild but Arm discipline, thoTOughiiess in class recitations. Corporal 
pdnishment is seldom i-esorted to, and tliose scliools which have entirely 
dispensed with it rank highest for good order and behavior of the pupils. 

The important position our public schools o ecu pj-, and their relation 
to the best interests of the community are being better understood and 
appreciated. The cuiTiculnm of study is becoming more comprehensive, 
anJ the exsTnination of teacliers now embraces a most thorough series 
of written questions upon nearly all branches of an academic course ; 
while school officers are made to feel the responsibility of their duties. 

It is not too much to say that our schools are taking high rank among 
the pnblic schools of the State. And, while there is a spirit of conserva- 
tism among us, that may retard for a while, yet the public sentiment of 
a large majority ,is toward the highest possible lUtainment, the nearest 
approximation toward the perfect. 

StI PER VI SIGN. 

Schools, like every other organization, need to be supervised ; and few 
more j'esponsible duties are devolved upon a town, than in select- 
ing its school supervisors. They should be men or women qualified 
either by nature or education, for that important position. 

School supervision should be parental rather than dictatorial. The 
entrance to the teacher's position should be carefully guarded by the 
supervisors of our schools, so that none but those who are competent be 
permitted to sit at tbe teacher's desk. For, let it not be forgotten, that 
every teacher will daguerreotype himself more or less upon his pupils. 
His manner, habit, demeanor aud method of teacliing will be reproduced 
in the scholar. Hence a most strict examination of all candidates for 
teaching, both as respects their literary attainments, their demeanor, 
their habits of thought, their method of instruction and their system of 
discipline, should be instituted. 

So, also, each school should be most carefully yet tenderly supervised, 
and should be made to feel that it is nnder the ever watchful eye of the 
Superintendent. Hence the wisdom of that statute that makes it imper- 
ative upon School Committees to make rules and regulations for the 
attendance and classification of the pupils, for tbe introduction and use 
of text-books and works of reference, and for the instruction, govern- 
ment and discipline of the public schools, and to prescribe the studies 
to be pursued therein, under tbe direction of the School Commissioner. 

But a still farther supervision by tbe State seems to be necessary, in 
order that our public sclools may secure still greater advantages to the 
children of the State ; that is, such a supervision as will require a 
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regular attendance for a certain length of time of all childi'en within 
certain ages npon the instrnction of onr public schools. 

Thus iiniler the foatering care of the State, and the wise supervision of 
the town through its school officers may our public schools realize their 
fullest ideal of an A!tna Mater to our children. 

School Librariks, Appakattis and Othek Insteumentalties. 

There are two libraries in this town. The Manton Union Library of 
nearly 1000 volumes at Hope Valley, seems not to be appreeialed as 
fully as it might be, owing probably to its lack of the works of modern 
authors. 

The Ashaway Library and Reading Room Association, located at 
Ashaway, Hopkinton, was organized by the adoption of a constitution, 
November 5, 1871, for the purpose of furnisliing to the inhabitants of 
Ashaway and vicinity the advantages of such a library. The Associa- 
tion furnishes a reading-room with the current periodicals free to all. 

The library contains between 600 and 700 volumes of the latest 
standard works The association also proviiJe for an annual course of 
lectures. Doubtlcs one reason whv libraries are not more patrouized 
at the present daj , ma\ be in ptit accounted for by the universal flood- 
ing of the community with newspaper literature; yet every community 
should have a Iibiaiy well 'urnished with the most improved standard 
works, both ancient and modem 

ACADEMTKS. 

In 1858 the enterprising citizens of Potter Hill and Ashaway erected 
the first aca(]emical building in the town ; in which a school was 
opened December 1st, under the supervision of the Rev. J. W". Morton 
as Principal, and Mrs. L. E. Coon, as Preceptress, with other teachers 
as the school might require. 

In 1862, Prof. Moilon resigned his position, and was succeeded 
by Prof. H. C. Coon. 

Ie 1864, Prof. Coon and his accomplished wife resigned their positions, 
and were succeeded by Prof. A. A. Palmiter, who in 1866 resigned, ami 
was succeeded by Pi'of. Amos C. Lewis, who in 1869, on account of ill 
health, tendered his resignation. 

Thus closed the school work of Hopkington Academy, after a struggle 
of ten years gainst financial embarrassments, and some want of experi- 
ence in managing such institutions. 

With no endowment funds, and no aid from the public treasury, it had 
to succumb to an inevitable fate. Yet the school has done a noble work 
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and many of its students have taken higber jind better stations in life, 
and become mOre useful for its having been. Among the names of those 
who have become somewhat noted, and who perhaps are equally deserv- 
ing of as honorable mention, is that of Julia Crouch, author and pub- 
lic lecturer. 

But the days of academies are ended and graded schools have been 
born. 

In 1873 Districts Noa. 2 and 4 of Hopkinton and 8 of Westerly, 
resolved themselves into a Joint School District, for the purpose of 
establishing a graded school, and the stockholders of Hopkinton Acad- 
emy generously donated their interest in it, to said joint district for the 
above purpose. And in the fall of 1873 was opened a graded school 
in this Joint District, under the instruction of Prof. 8. S. Scammel as 
Principal, and Miss Sarah E. Chester, in the Grammar Department, and 
Miss Emma E. Kenj-on, in tlie Primary Department. 

This graded school at present, 1876, under the instructions of Frof. 
J. A. Estee, his accomplished wife, and Miss Emma E. Kenyon, has at- 
tained a high reputation for good order and class recitations. Its future 
is full of promise. 

In this connection it is proper to mention the graded school at Hope 
Valley. This school also has attained a deservedly high rank. Under 
its present corps of teachers. Prof. E. F. Lanphear, as Principal, and 
Mrs. Joanna Dockrey, in the Intermediate, and Miss Hattie E. Frisbee, 
in the Primary Department, this school is taking a high position. Ita 
future also is full of promise. 

At Rockville there is a school of two grades. The Higher Depart, 
ment is under the instruction of Misa Sarah A. Hoxie, and the Prima- 
ry, under the care of Miss Lillian Gray. 

This school has only been graded for the last term, and therefore has 
■ not bad the opportunity of time as yet, which the other graded scbools 
have had. It however affords sufficient evidtnce of the utility of the 
arrangements. 

The other schools, though of only one grade, give proof that the 
cause of education in our public schools, is making progress in the 
right direction. 

In conclusion, the cause of Education, and especially as it stands 
connected with our public schools, is advancing. And the citizens of 
Hopkinton may congratulate themselves that their Common Schools 
will rank not inferior to others of this State, at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition . 
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By Wm. a. Phillip 



Claiming no merit as a historian, I simply give such fiicts, as it is 
possible to glean iVom records as found in tliis office, witli such com- 
ments as the occasion may demand, to show that public Cilucation within 
onr borders has improved during tbe last half century, and to illustrate 
the fact ihat public sentiment in regard to schools has advanced in the 
same proportion that science has, in the same time. 

To begin, it will be hardly fair to compare our preseut status, as a 
town, with what it was fifty years ago, ft'om the fact that so many addi- 
tional advantages are now offered by academy and higli school (not to 
say college) that many of oui' advanced scholars avail themselves of 
these privileges at an early age, and keep up a continual drain upon our 
public schools, thereby lessening our numbers and average; yet we 
think the comparison, notwithstanding this drawback, will be in our 
favor. 

The first meeting of any school committee, of which any record can 
be found, was on the second day of June, 1828; and was holden at the 
inn of Resolved Waterman, at which twelve membiTS were present, and 
of that twelve, bat one remains alive to day. The Hon. James F, 
Simmons was elected chairman, and Lyndon Knight, secretary. 

At this time, it seems no district, or schools supported by the town, 
existed according to the record, or if such did exist, they were cared for 
in such a way as to require no committee of the town especially for that 
purpose. 

On the second Saturday in August, the first attempt to divide the 
town into districts was made, and metes and bounds for ten districts 
were recorded. For some months following, alterations were made to- 
accommodate any and all parties who might petition the honorable 
board. 
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The first Saturday in September, 1828. the scliool-hoLtses were located 
and established, and strange to say, with but few exceptions, tliey re- 
main to- day as then located — one of those particular exceptions, being 
in District No. 7, at tbe village nf Manton. 

The first location was on a bteak hitl, with an unbi-olien country upon 
every aide, and the writer hereof, has many a day sat sliivering before 
an old-fasioned fire-place, while the wintry blast swept around, seeliing 
admission at every corner and crevice; but tbe old house has. passed 
away, as have many of the occupants ; the new house has found a new 
location, one far more humane as well as economical. 

It seems to have been the idea of our forefathers, to locate their 
institutions of learning upon land that was worthless for any purpose, 
much more so, for school purposes, as many a school-house to-day will 
testify. Tlie first advaace in public sentiment, is shown in the locations 
now selected. Wliile formerly the black, rocky, almost precipitous 
received tbe highest mark of civilization ; to-day the most level fertilf 
spot that can be produced is thought almost too poor for the houses 
which our children are to receive their first impressions. The eyi 
first educated, and through the eye tlie mind. So much for the first 
step. 

At tbe time of forming the districts and locating the dilTerent houses, 
the question of remuneration for teachers was thoroughly canvased, and 
wages from twentj' to seventy cents per day, were settled upon. We 
have no doubt that, even at that price, their labor was as fairly remuner- 
ated as that of the teachers to-day at tbe present high rates of every- 
thing purchased. 

The highest appropriation made at this time to any one district was 
forty-two dollars, and the lowest tliirty-eight dollars, for the use of the 
schools for tlie year, and by the records I find that three members of the 
committee were appointed lo visit each school. In this connection we 
find the following vote recorded in the doings of the school committee : 

" Voted and Resolved : That the severnl sub-committees heretofore appointed 
to engage teachers for tte several districts, be, and they are hereby appointed 
the visiting committees tor their respective districts, and that said comniMeea b6 
re<{uesled to inviie a clergyman to attend to t/iat duty wiiltthem.'" 

Thus it was evidently intended that the moral and religious culture of 
the child should not be neglected. We also find a vote recorded repeal- 
ing the vote of the last meeting, whereby the appropriation was made, 
and that the appropriation shall aovi he Jifty centK less in each district. 
We also find than appropriation of six dollars and seventy-five cents 
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was " iillowod the inbabitants of the northeast part of the eighth i^ia- 
trict, on and north of the powder mill turnpike, to be by them appro- 
priated to educating their children, at such achoot as they think propel', 
and a bill for their education to that amount, being signed by the coinmil,- 
tee for said district and recorded and countersigned by the secretary, 
shall be considered as duly certified by this committee." 

The custom of appro pi'iating a certain amount to that locality eon- 
tintied for some years, 1o be expended as above stated. 

AH bills for teaching were sent to the committee for payment. They 
]iad to be signed by tlie several committees, countersigned by the secre- 
tary, and recorded in llie book of records, before the amount was 
allowed. 

We find no record of how much money was appropriated for school 
purposes by the town or State, until March 1, 1833. Although money 
had been derived from some source, and had beeu most judiciously 
expended, yet the amount was left off the record, until Ihis yeiir when 
we find the following entry : 

Money appropriated by the Towa for the year 1833 $355 00 

Money appropriated by the State for the yeaj 1833 2*1 98 

Malting a total appropriation of S596 98 

This we believe was the first assistance from the State for public 
schools. 

In September, 1831, two schools were established in District No. 4, 
on account of the long distance the pupils had to walk to attend the 
one which was situated at the extreme south side of the district ; a 
house being hired foi' the use of tlie second school at twenty-Jive cents 
per week, while in actual use. Surely no fault could be found with the 
price agreed upon for rent. 

Jnne 9 J83-' a new district wns formed from pnrts of Districts Nos. 2, 
3 and 5 anl was callel >o 11 

A school house w\s l>cated and the [lopei machineij put in motion 
for ihe accommoditi n of the inhibittnis fit thJ.t locUity. About this 
time we find the wages had been cut down as ladies were receiving one 
dollar and twet tyfive cents while mile teaihei s recen e \ but two dollars 
and hflv cents pei week but hi e the present times the price of service 
fluctuated as the demand mcieasel oi diminished The appropriations 
foi the next few yeirs laiied but little In the ve^i 1837, the town's 
appiopintion had increased to f ^lO 00 anl the State appropriation 
to $274 84 m'lking quite an id lltion to the imoui t fci tt ose times, and 
especiallj when we considei that the hiidtmesd that year required 
so rigid economy in all expenditures. 
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Ill 1838, the appropriation of tlie town reiiiiiins the same while the 
State gives $666.73 ; which amount seems to have been kept up fcr some 
years. On February 8, 1841, Districts No. 12 and No, 13; one at 
Graniteville and the other at Dry Brooli, (now Huglieadale,) were form- 
ed, the bounds were defined and school-houses were looaled. 

May 1, 1843, the first concise report is given in the records as fol- 
lows : Number of scbool districts, thirteen. Number of schools, four- 
teen. Number of scholars registered, 560 ; average attendance, 400. 
Number of teachers, 20 ; male, 14- ; female, 6, Average amount per month 
for instruction, nearly twenty dollars. Tia.e of keeping each school three 
months. 

In January, 1844, District No, 14 was established in the westerly part 
of the town, and was composed of parts of Districts No. ■! and No. 6. At 
this time the appropriation was over $1,100.00 from all sources, yet the 
increase in the number of districts, kept the appropriation for each 
district small, and not more than three months of schooling could be 
obtained. One of the reasons is attributable to the fact, that nearly three 
hnndred dollars of the appropriation had to be expended in rents, etc., 
as so few of the districts were in possession of a suitable house of their 
own for school purposes. 

As yet there were no trustees to look aff.er the wants of each district, 
but all devolved upon the committee, as a body, or on sub-committees 
appointed by them for that especial purpose. 

Under the new school act of 1846, a new order of arrangements 
began, the first step being the reduction in the number of the town com- 
mittee. Under the old order, from twelve to fifteen ttembers composed 
the board, and according to the recoi'ds, it was liard to get a qiionim 
together to do business ; as the adjournments testify. At this time 
but three were elected. 

In the year 1846, the Stale's appropriation was 8>^89,99 ; while the 
town appropriated $500.00, to which was added 8 1 74. 4C from registry 
taxes, making a tola! of 81,264,45, making quite an increase. This 
year the first record of trustees appear, and the above appropriation was 
divided, subject to their draft and order. 

Notwithstanding the increase in appropriation some of the districts 
were anxious to secure more schooling than their proportion gave them, 
and made a direct tax upon themselves, of one dollar to each scholar, 
for each three months of school ; the Manton District taking the first 
step in this direction, which was at once approved by the committee, 
and wliich gave the inhabitants of this district quite an advantage. 
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III 1S51, the amount of State appropriation Imd increased to 3825.97 
wliile the towo's remained about the same, and during this year 
$1,435.2-2 were expended for scliool purposes, 

tiepteraber 3, 1850, at a special meeting of the committee an 
application from District No. 7 (Manton) was received, and approved 
for a district tax of |1,200 for the purpose of bnilding a new school- 
house. The approval was at once acted upon, and soon a new house 
was ready, accommodating forty-live scholars, and to-day it is an orna- 
ment and an honor to those whose good jndgment conceived and caiTied 
oof the idea, that a good, substantial, attractive house is necessary for 
educating the mind, and who by their acts condemned the old prejudice 
against innovation upon estalilialied rules. It is not my province to 
write a homily against wliat is termed old fogy ideas, yet I know that 
there are tliose lo-day who would educate tbeir children in a house they 
would deem unflt to fatten their pigs in, because of its unworthiness, 
and general filthiness. The argument so often advanced, that what was 
good enough forty years ago is good enough now, finds many advocates, 
and those too, who would scorn to take liie slow stage, or await the 
tedious mails, when the steam car is accessible or the telegraph within 
fair distance. But, thank* to an intelligent public, the elevating power 
of the press, and the expanding minds of the rising generation, public 
sentiment is being educated to new ideas, and the old is fast giving way 
to the new. 

In November, 1852, District No. 3 (Simmons Upper Village), voted 
to follow the lead of No. 7, and build a house suitable to their wants, 
which was done, and it stands to day siifflcient for all t!ie needs of the 
district. 

In January, 1853, No. 13 expended 8900 in enlarging and relitting 
the school-house of the district. 

In 18.54, the total amonnt of school money had reached the sum of 
nearly £2,000 stowing that the liberal sentiment was on tlie increase, 
and that educational matters were receiving the attention of the people. 

In the year 1867, the appropriation from al! sources had reached 
nearly three thousand dollars, aliout this time exceeding interest began 
to be manifest in the different districts and mure especially in No. I. 
This being the most thickly settled part of the town, and many 
new dwellings being continually erected, it became necessary to enlarge 
the school accommodations, and much talli was indulged in in regard to a 
new brick school-house, with graded schools. Just pre\'ious to this 
time, the village of Merino had established a school, wiiich relieved that 
of No. 1 materially, yet the need was felt, and the subject was 
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thoi'ougblj- discussRfl. Upon the 14th day of November, 18G7, after 
various attempts to improve school fscilitiea in District No, 1, and fail- 
ing to agree upon what was needed to meet the wauts of tlie district, or 
upon what location to decide, tbe people in the south part of the district, 
(or more particalarlj speaking, the Plain Favm) made formal application 
for a rlivision of said district, which after due consideration wasgianted, 
and District >'o. 15 was formed, with men at the helm who were deter- 
mined to make a district witli accommoiiations that even onr neighbors 
of the city need not be ashamed of. The work was at once commenced, 
and on the ninth day of May, a lot 200 feet square had heeo secured, 
and plans and specilicafions for a four-room building were presented to 
the school commitiee for approval. This was at once secured, and work 
began upon the same. It was rapidly pushed to completion, surmounted 
with a bell, and three rooms furnished with the latest improved 
furniture. 

District No. 13, not to be behind her more ambitious neighbors, at 
once determined to build a new house ; so, aiter securing a lot, they pre- 
sented plans and specifications to the committee for a honse, 25 by 50 
feet of a modern pattern, which were approved October 17, 1868, and 
the following Spring a new house, with latest improved furniture, was 
ready for tiie use of the scholars of the aistiict Ihe appropiiation 
had at this time reaclie I nearlj $4 000 

August 21, 1869 District No 16 was formel consisting of the 
Merino Village and a small terntorj surrounding the same which step 
became necessary fiom the laige numbei of scholars m attendance at 
this school, there being in a\eiage of foity foui Altho tgh the «tep 
thus taken, caused much comment and some haid feelings I > n hieing 
the territory of No. 1 Distiict jet when fie reason waa undeisto d bj 
the more enlightened poition of the inhabitants the I reach w is he ile I 
and the wisdom admitted 

March 4, 1871, an attempt was made to La\e distuct lines al ol ihe 1 
which attempt proved abortive, and the old sjstem prevails, ihe cause 
seems to have been the jealous fear of centralization of power, so com- 
mon to the American public at large. We are no advocate for central- 
ization, yet we honestly believe that the affairs of the public schools 
can be more judiciously, economically, and faithfully administered in 
the hands of the lew, than by many, and there could be no maladmin- 
istration of affairs long continued, for ihe ballot bos would soon end the 
matter. 

July 1, 1871 under the new law that each town must have a super- 
intendent of schools, whose duty it should be to have personal super- 
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vision, and execute the wisliew of the conjiuittee during tlie year, a new 
order of aff-iirs began. Rules and regulations were drawn up and 
established, and the superintendent was made responsiljle for their faith- 
ful e.xecution. In Ootoher of tliis year the superintenclent was ordered 
to make a tiioroiigii examination of the condition of all st;hool-hou3es 
in the town, and report the same to the committee, which was accord- 
ingly done, and at once in all districts, where needed, repairs were 
begun, new furniture procured and sanitary measures talieo ftjr general 
improvement, not only adding to the beauty of the different houses, but 
adding comforts that had long been needed in some districts. 

In District No. 5, party spirit ran high, and for months the contest 
was doubtful, whether there should be a new house or not ; but at last 
the party opposed to improvement prevailed, the old house was con- 
demned, and to-day stands as a blotch upon the otherwise well supplied 
districts. Suicidal ideas threw tbe stones under the wheels of progi'ess, 
and paralyzed the aitempt at improvement. 

In the Spring of 1872, tho Commissioner held tlie first Teachers' 
Institute ever h''Id in tbe town, which proved successful, stimulating the 
friends of education lo renewed exertion, a large hall was Ulled, and 
about, 700 people attended tlie evening session, and by act, woi'd and deed, 
approved the doings of the Institute. This seemed toopen anew source 
of information, and parents began to inquire what they could do to 
make up for past neglects. But one answer was vouchsafed to them, and 
that was, visit each school as often as time and home duties would per- 
mit, and by tlieir presence encourage both teacher and scholar. I am 
happy to state, since the advent of institutes in our town, a more 
decided improvement has been manifest. 

On June 21, lft73. Districts Nos. 6 and 14 were consolidated, and 
were to be known as District No. 6, for tho reason that both districts 
were exceeding small, and the cost to maintain two separate schools, 
was so much greater than their just proportion as to cause much feeling 
in other localities. This year the total amount of school money from 
all sources amounted to the snug sum of $9,118.85, while the direct 
taxation by a few of the districts would swell the .amount to over ten 
thousand dollars; this includes that appropriated for use of evening 
schools, four of which it had been decided to establish; which was 
accordingly done with the very best of success, over three hundred 
scholars being registered. 

During the Summer of 1873, the school-house in District No. 1 was 
raised and a story put underneath, making a four-room building. It 
was intended for graded schools, but for some cause, alter an expendi- 
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tare of about two thousand dollars, the hoitse was not filled with 
furniture, nor occupied, except tlie old rooms as they were before the 
alteration. 

In the Spring of 1875, it was found to be necessary to alter, and more 
definitely describe, the boundaries of the several districts. On the 4tli 
day of August that duty began, and after six daj's' laborious work, ii 
■was accompiislipfl, and the new lines were recorded, leaving us at the 
present time with definite bounds and positive lines for the separation of 
the districts ; and thus, at this our Centennial year, the town stands well in 
school matters. We do not claim that no improvement can be made, 
but admit much ought to be done. Yet we do feel proud, that so 
many steps have been taken to advance the interests of our children. 

Notwithstanding so much has been freely given to that cause, and, 
witb one exception, comfortable houses with a goodly share of comforts 
with them, there is still an onward tendency, and Ojjr most earnest wish 
is a ft-uition of our hopes. 
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By John Gould, 

SUPEniNTfN DENT. 



As a preface to the school history of this town I quote from a recent- 
ly published " Early School History of Newport : " 

" As is well known, the first comers divided the Islnntl into two townships, 
the northerly part called Portsmouth and the southerly part Newport. The in- 
habitants of Newport who lived in the northward and eastward part of the town 
were called the wood's company, the wood's people, &c." 

From the Proprietors' records I find that 

" At a meeting of ye underwritten conunity chosen by ye propries to propose 
a method dividing of ye Commons and being meet this 11th i'ebriiary, 1702, pro- 
pose as followeth— We propose that School Land be laid out iu the Common 
called Lintal'splalne, sis acres for the benefit of the propries in that part of the 
township and that sis acres more he laid out for the lilie use lu ye Common be- 
yond Daniel Gonld's land for the benefit of propries in that part of the Town, and 
if each parseU be not pat to the use aboveaaid then ye Income to goo to ye raaiii- 
tainnnce of ye poore till put to that use." 

These grants were respectively in the above mentioned northward and 
eastward sections of the township of Newport, and were within a few 
eucceeding years at a survey of the Common laid out in accordance with 
the Proprietors' net. The first record of building of school- ho uses in 
this section is found in the record of the Quarter Meeting, April 24th, 
1723,— "Ordered that twenty pounds apiece be paid ont of the Town 
treasury for the building the school-house in the woods in accordance 
with the plea of petitioners, freemen." The records being inan imper- 
fect state this is thought to refer to the building of two houses, as — 
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"At a Quai-ter Meeting April 26tli, 17^2, Ordered, that tlio two Scliool-masters 
In the woods part of the town, have ten pounds apiece out of the Treasury for 
their good service to that part of the town for the time past." 

In JuDe, 1743, the northerly and easterly part pf Newport was incor- 
poi'sited by the General Assembly by the name of Middletowo. 

In the record of the first town meeting of the town of Middletown, 
March 7tb, 1743, (O, ti.) a motion was made for repairing tlie school- 
houses. 

April 18th, 1744, "Voted, that the Eastmoss Sob ool House be Repaired 
so mucJi as there is a present necessity. and paidoutof the Town Treasury." 
August 27th, 1745,"Voted,that a Committee of three be and are hereby 
appointed to liire or agree with a good School-Master to l:eep school in the 
Town by the year or for so many months as they shall think needful, for 
such a Certain sum. And to keep one halt the time in the East School 
aod the other half of the time in the West Scliool House, and to be left 
to the Judgment of sd Committee wlien to alter from one house to the 
other. And said School master to keep school five whole days in each 
week. And sd committee to have the Care of the School Lands and 
Rent them out to the best advantage, and the Income thereof to be paid to 
the School master by sd Committee in part of his wages, and sd Com- 
mittee to agree with the School master, and set price what the weekly 
schooling shall be of the Severall sorts, anil sd school- masti.r to Iteep a 
True Account of all weekly schooling. And if the weekly schooling and 
the Incomes of the Land do not make up the sum agreed for. Then it 
shall be paid By the Town in the following manuer, Viz. : on application 
to the Town Council, who shall give an order upon the Town Treasurer. 
And sd committee be chosen annually." 

August 26th, 1746, the Committee report tliat they have repaired the 
East Scliool-house, which amounted to £125 1,5s lid, which they have 
drawn out of tbe town treasury. They likewise presented an account of 
£6, for their time and trouble, which account was accepted arid paid out 
of the treasury. 

May IS, 1747, the act of August 27th 1745, appointing a committee 
to hire school- masters and rent out the school lands was repealed, and 
the Town Council empowered to hire sehool-m astern and rent out the 
school lands as they should think most for the town's advantage. 

August 12th, 1747, the act of May, 1747. was repealed, and it was 
voted in town meeting "that Edward Tew keep school in the East 
School House Two months, to begin the 1 7th of this Instant August, and 
so to continue two months next ensuing, for the weekly schooling, and 
to have five pounds more oat of tbe rent of the East School Land." 
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There is no record that tliis man failed to fulfill the appointinGiitmade 
by the town, but in the record of August 25th of the same year, I find that 
Elezer Reed wa? to continue teaching in the east scbool-house until " He 
eompleat the j'ear from the time lie first Entered, at the Rate of five 
pounds per year. Received of Elezer Reed fifty shillings in part of bis 
year's Rent." Elezer Reed continued teaching in the east eehool-liouse 
until March 25th, 1750, »t the same rate of compensation for two leais, 
and an increase of one pound for the last jear. Reference is made to 
another payment of rent by hira, and this with other records show that 
the school-bouses were biiiit as dwelling houses and usually oi often 
rented to the person teaching. 

January 2d, 1750, " Voted that the Bent of the Westerly School- ho use 
and Land in 1750 Be allowed the School-Master for bis keeping of 
school in said House in the said year." 

Until the year 1754, there were variations in the management of the 
schools and school lands, being sometimes superintended by separate 
committees, at others by a joini committee, and still at other times by 
acts of the town. 

April 17, 175i, " Voted that the Late method of managing the Two 
Schools in this Town be altered, and that for the future they be managed as 
followeth.viz. : that the Town be Divided into two Squadrons, one House in 
Each Squadron, and that Each Squadron shall have the Sole power of man- 
aging their own school-houses and Lands by Leasing out the same, and 
Imploying School- Masters as it shall be most agreeable to them, and the 
Dividing Linebetwene the Squadrons Shall be along the Highway from the 
South end of Moon's Lane, and so northward along the East Highway to 
Portsmouth, by James Mitchel's Shop. Passed as an act of the town." 

January 3d, 1759, it was motioned to sell the east school- house and land 
and buy a piece of land and build a house in a more convenient place. 
This motion was voted out at the nest town meeting. 

April 15, 1764, '■ Voted that Joseph Ryder Git a Well-Crotch and 
Sweep to the well at the East School- House, and Draw the money to pay 
for the same out of the town treasury." 

January 6th, 1768, a proposition to build a new school-house. 
June 5th, 1776, the eastermost school-house was repaired to the 
amount of 848.25, which was paid out of the town treasury. For several 
years mention is made of ihe renting of school land and house in the east 
part of the town ; in 17S6 a committee of one was appointed to rent the 
same " and also to employ a School-master, if any presents agreeable to 
the Veisenity of the house." 

August, J786, "Voted that the old stuff which is left from the Kuins of 
tbe School-House be sold at Publiuk Vandue, and that the Clerk set up a 
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rroclamatioti in Ihe Town offering a rewEird o.f £30 to any peisoo or per- 
sons who will give information of the principal or acccBsoriea in Willfully 
setting fire to the East School- House." 

May 23, 1787, the committee appointed to let out the east school 
laodreport that "they have let outsd lanrt to Sallsliury Stoddard Esq., 
until the Siith day of March next, for six Bushels of good Indian Corn." 
The land was rented in the same way to the same person for the nest 
ensuing year. 

April 15th, 17S9,"Voted that the eastermost school land he now let out 
by the Moderator to the hiest bidder for one year, and tlie said land 
not to be Ploughed nor to be impoverslied by Carriog of anj' hay, 
stones or any tiling that belongs to the premises ; which land was Bid of 
to Salisbury Stoddard, Esq., for thirteen Bushels of Good Merchantable 
Indian Corn, the corn to lie paid and Delivered into the Treasury at or 
before tbe Expiration of aforesaid Time. 

May 27tb, 1789 "Voted that the act made and passed at a Town Meet- 
ing in April ye 17tb, 1 754, fi;r the Town's being divided into two Squad- 
rons and Eadi Squadron having the sole power of Leasing out the School 
Land and Impbying schoole Masters, Be repealed, and the same is hereby 
repealed. And Further voted, that all Persons who send Children to 
school to the West house shall have the full Power of chuseing a School 
Master to keep schoole in said house, and all other persons who have no 
Children to send, sliall be Excluded from any vole in chuseing said Schoole 
Master. Voted that the rents of the Scliool land let out to Salisbury 
Stoddard, Esq., be applied to use of schooling poor children. 

June 17th, 1789, the foregoing act in regard to the management cf 
school lands and selection of teachers was repealed and a return made 
to the former system of each district — as tlie term squadron now be- 
came — having sole management and benefit of each school land agree- 
ably to act of 1754. Later in the year this act was again repealed and 
a return made to tbe act of April, 1789. 

Jan. 9, 1790, it was again proposed to sell the eastermost school- 
house and land and buy other for school purposes. 

April 21st, 1790, " Voted to appropriate the rents of the East School 
land to the use <if schooling of poor cliildreti for that part of tbe town." 

October lOib, 1790, "Voted that a committee be appointed to inspect 
into the Rights of Town to the West Schoole House and Land if any they 
have." At the same town meeting there was sold at " Public Vandue," 
brick laying on the east school land, at the rate of ten shillings and sis. 
pence per thousand, conditions of pay to be made in silver money or in 
paper, fifteen for cne, or in town orders at the same rate. 
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April 10th, 1792, "Voted that the rents clue for the Eastormost school 
land be collected and put on Interest in order to be Itnployed toward Buil- 
ding a School House." 

April 17th, 1805, "Voted that tile Deputies be Instructed to call np 
the Petition at the next Genera! Assembly, which is now before the 
House, relating to the free school, and that they use their endeavors to 
recover what was grante'I the Town for the purpose of said school." 

April 15th, 1807, a committee was appointed to examine the records 
and " see how tbe East and West school land stands." They report 
June 3d, 1807: "We have sarched the proprietors records and find 
that the East School Land was Granted for the Benefit of the proprleLors 
in that part of the Town, and the We^t School Land foi the Benefit of the 
proprietors in that part of the Town hut in sarching the Town Meeting 
book of records we find by the votes of the freemen of the Town in several 
Town Meetings said scliool lands have been managed by the Town in 
many ways. And it is our opinion that they Both stand on one footing 
as appears by said records." 

At a later period this question of tbe lawful management of the school 
lands was again bi'ougbt before the town and the final decision of the 
Court to which appeal was made, was that in accordance with the lenor 
of the original gift by the proprietoi's, eacb grant of land was to be used 
and controlled for school purposes by the proprietors of each section in 
which said grants of land lay, and eacb section has since received re- 
spectively the benefits thereof, 

June 6th, 1810, Peleg ^ianford and others made application to tlie 
town meeting, for the use and privilege of two rods square of the 
north-easi corner of the " Mill Lot," so called, to erect a school-house. 
" Voted and granted their request." 

August 31st, 1819, on application of Alanson Fecliham and others for 
liberty to erect a school-bouse on the common adjoining the seventh dis- 
trict of highways, the freemen after consideration, "Voted they be al- 
lowed a piece of Land in said Common of thirty feet Square for said pur- 
pose, in such a part of said common as may sute said purpose, and be 
least Injurious to said Town, which they and their successors may hold in 
possession during tlie time they shall l;eep a School House thereon for the 
use of a school, and whenever said School-house cease to be kept as a 
School, the said Land shall revert back to said Town of Middletown, and 
they shall not claim the same by Possession." 

November I9th, 1828, a request of the school committee for a tax to 
defray the expense of the free school. "Voted to consider the same." 
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August 25th, 1829, a tax of $119 was voted to support a public 
scliool in Uiis lown tliis year. 

August SOtli, 1830, report of the public sctiool committee received 
and accepted by the town. Records of the annual election of public 
sctiool committee and of their reports being received and accepted, are 
found up to 1846, when the town was divided into five districts, which 
is the present number. 

Apri!, 1847, "Voted that the school committee consist of three persons, 
and to receive a compensation for their time and trouble of 84. each per 
annum ; also voted to raise a tax of 1125. for the support of the public 
schools subject to the Public School Committee." Jo 1848 the amount of 
tlie tax was raised to f 150. In 1851 the tax assessed was only 8100 ; but 
the following year it was raised to $200. In 1861 the tax assessed was 
S500 ; in 1871 it was $1500. The present appropriation of the lown is 
$1800, which is divided equally among Idh five districts. Under the pres- 
ent aiTangement of the scliool system.thereis annually elected by the town 
a school committee of five in number, who have a general supervision of 
the five schools of the town. The committee are elected for one, two, 
and three years, according to law. 

As will be seen attention was early given to the subject of education 
in this town, and also provision made for educating the poor children, 
thus showing that our early predecessors realized the value of an edu- 
cated community. A free school was early established and the increased 
appropriation of money for school purposes of late years shows the in- 
crease of interest in that which is the vital principle of all healthy growth 
or improvement in our condition as an organized body. 
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By D, G. Alles, 



To record the eftiicational events of one huDdred years with but little 
more to guide the pen than tradition, and the treachei-ous memory of 
aged persons, we find no small task. There are but few persons living 
who can recollect much of the sclioo],-room of 1730, but when they con- 
trast the schools of the last decade with those of that date the stretch 
of improvement is very great. There are many persons, however, who 
have heard parents and grand-parents relate tJie many improvements in 
the mechanic arts, hut art as well as science is indebted to the light of 
knowledge received in the school-room. 

At the commencement of the century, the all absorbing topics of the 
day were : What will the Continental Congress do? Will Washington 
and his army fiually triumph? The first question was settled in Phila- 
delphia, July 4l.h. 1776. The second at Yorktown, October 19, 1781. 

The study of arms and the practice thereof robbed t!ie school-room 
of its devotees, and the school-master of his patronage. Daring the war, 
and for twenty years after, the subject of education received but little 
attention. The lower classes, comprising tbe sturdy yeomanry of the 
counti'y, fancied that learning was ruinous to the young men of the soil ; 
the opulent and the aristocracy were tbe principal patrons of the few 
select schools in the more populous places. 

Educators, similar to Euclid, Plato, Aristotle and Socrates, did not 
set forth the philosophy of letters till a later date. 

The few designed for the law, divinity or the medical ai't prepared for 
college or the university under some divine. Collegiate education was 
thought to be a useless appendage, save perhaps to a teacher of the 
classics in the city or large village. Lawyers, ministers, and the higher 
class of teachers were the guai'dians of society. 
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Rooms occupied for school purposes for tlie common grades were 
some vacant carpenter's shop, some spare room in an old dwelling house, 
or, if you will indulge credulity, some unoccupied barn with a stove 
pipe chimney. 

School-rooiBs in those days were unique and curious to ihe refined 
taste. The old atone chimney with a fire-place six or eiyht feet wide, 
and stone andirons, with a glowing fire made of oak or waluiit wood, 
the cross-legged table and the long writing desks on two or three sides 
of the room, the benches of saw mill slabs, and round legs with the 
bark on, are true emblems of " ye olden times," 

Fancy yourselves in that antiquated school-room before a clown- 
ish pedagogue suiTounded by a score or more of rude, uncouth boys 
and girSs from three to five years in their " teens," all dressed in red or 
moss-colored flannel, or sheep's-gray kersey just from the spinning 
wheel and the loom. 

Behold the school-master tlad in the old English costume, the standtip 
collar, the large broad skirts and lapels, the I'elvet knee-breeches 
buckled tight below the knees, the long gray stockings and the shoes 
with broad buckles ; to crown all, the powdered hair and braided cue tied 
with a black ribbon down the back. 

The word is given for order, and all are seated on the benches. The 
morning devotions, consisting of a lesson from the New Testament, 
read by each scholar in turn that can read, being over, the usual routine of 
studies s com me ed — ct.le ga 1 writing in the forenoon, reading, 
ciphering w tng a d Sfell g n the afternoon. The small scholars 
in the Ipl abet n e 1 n^, a d 8| ell g fill up the measure of the day. 
The room the eacl er an 1 schola a were all well adapted to each other. 

Read ng w t ng c pher ng anl spelling were the only branches 
usually ta gbt n the com o o lowe schools, and but'two classes were 
ever called pon the floor to lec te the reading class and the spelling 

In ar thmet e the schola vas ofte i required to write in a manuscript 
all the su na an 1 p nc pa! le? except in fractions, which but few 
teache i were a ^ua nte I v th A teacher generally had a manuscript 
of his own, and if he could not readily work out the sum for a pupil, 
he would resort to it for aid. 

It was not often that he could explain or demonstrate a problem. He 
would work it out on the slate or copy it from his manuscript ; the scholar 
would then take it to his seat ; if he could solve it, well, if not, it was 
all the same. I have seen manuscripts an inch and a half thick, large 
sheets, containing all the sums in Pike's Arithmetic and some in DaboU's. 
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The books used in tiie schoola were Pike's and Daboll's Aritbmeties, 
aod Tliom.as Dilworth's, with a few others of British oi'igin. In 1783, 
Noah Webster published his spelling-book, English grammar, and a 
compilation for reading. These were the first books of the kind pub- 
lished in this eonntrj-. Their popularity soon won general patronage 
anrl those of British make went out of date. 

Writing-books were made of coarse, plain, English paper, covered 
with a coarser article, ruled with a flat piece of lead. Goose quill pens 
weie the only ones iu use. Stone slates and pencils had not been in- 
trnded upon by patent rights. 

Rules for governing schools were few, arbitrary, and often ted to severity. 
One punishment inflicted opon disobedient sebolars, was to cause them 
to hold up a block of wood of three or four pounds weight by the left 
hand at full arm's length for five, ten or fifteen minutes, according to the 
nature of the offence. Another was to whip the hand with a ferule or 
a Jeather strap. Another was to joke two scholars together by the neck 
with a yoke made with two bows like an ox-yoke. To mike the punish- 
ment more humiliating a boy and girl were yoked together ; sometimes 
a colored girl was yoked with a white boy or girl. Sometimes they were 
as wild and fi'antic as a pair of half-tamed steers. An instance was 
related to me of two scholars who were required to whip each other 
with birch whips. William Hall drew a picture of a noted corpulent 
dignitary of the trustees of "Washington Academy the fifth or sixth year 
of its age, with a pipe in his mouth, and passed it to Gideon Freeborn. 
The teacher's keen eye fell upon its transit. Gideoii was called up and 
was compelled to expose its author, whips were sent for, and each was 
to whip ihe other till he cried. Gideon being the younger was the first 
to shed tears, but he failed to produce them from William. The teacher 
therefore said it was his rule to whip till the tears come, and so whipped 
WiUiam till heeded. 

The quarter of twelve weeks having ended, and the teacher's bills 
being made up, they are distributed : 

Mr. Jones, Dr. to Tuitiou of son Stukely or Sally Anu (as tlic case 

may be) 13 weeks at 8 1-3 cents per week fl .00 

A ninepence was thought to bo too much. The bill is paid in barter ; 
a bushel of torn, a few lbs. of meat, flax, wool, or a Spanish milled dol- 
lai', according to circumstauces. Continental money had depreciated in 
value, or had ceased to be currency. Thus cuds the first twentj"-flve 
years of our school record. 
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At the close of 1779, there was but one meeting-house in oiir town, 
that belonging to St, Paul's Episcopal Church in the village of Wick- 
ford. 

The several oriiers of Baptists worshipped id dwelling-bouses in 
different localities in the town. 

The Qiiafeers, not numerous, worshipped in some rented room in 
Wickford. At this date, tliej- are nearly extinct. There are at present 
one Episcopal Chiircli, five Baptists and one Catholic. 

In 1800, there was not a school- house in the town, and but one literaiy 
institation beside Brown University in the state. At this period a new 
era dawns upon the people. Statesmen, merchants and divines consult 
the interests of the countrj^, and tlie interests of the people. How can 
they be made wiser, more virtuous and better citizens? 

The diffusion of knowledge among the masses was the only hope of 
the perpetuity of the new democratic government. School-houses 
must be built, and tbe common people must be educated. The subject 
had scarcely been thought of, and there was a large per cent, of the 
common people that could neither read nor write. There was an 
increasing demand for knowledge, for teachers, and for places of edu- 
cation. 

With these things in view some of the first citizens of Newport, 
Providence, and North Kingstown united in the establishment of an 
Academy, and Wickford was the place decided upon for its location. 

Washington Academv. 

The records of this institution, mainly, have been kept on sheets of 
paper, except two small manuscripts, one copied from the papei's of the 
first two years, and the other at the renewal of the charter in 1833. 

The subscription-paper with the names of the donors and the sum 
each one gave, together with tlie amount realized from a lottery, are not 
to be found, but it Appears evident that the expenses were defrayed 
partly by shares of $20 each and pailly by a lottery. 

The custom of building meeting-houses, academies and bridges by 
such means had not quite gone by in those days. Strange philosophy : 
— doing evil that good might come. 

At the first regular meeting of stockholders sixty-seven shares were 
represented. At another seveuty-two ; probably there were one hundred 
which would make 82,000 realized by subscription, and about as much 
by the lottery. 

The first meeting under the Articles of Association was held &[arch 
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10, 1800, at the bouse of Oliver Spink in Wiekford. The meeting was 
organized hy the election of Peter Phillips, chairman ; Benjamin Fowler, 
treasurer, and William G. Shaw, clerk, 

A committee was appointed to draft a charter and draw a petition to 
be presented to the Geneml Assembly to be holden in June. At a sub- 
sequent meeting the following named persons were elected trustees : 

Lodowfck Updike, Benjamin Fowler, 

George Thomas, Daniel E. Updike, 

Thomas Rumereil, William G. Shaw, 

Benjamin Reynolds, Eay Greene, 

John Allen, Walter Channing, 

William EUery. Christopher G. Charaplln, 

Eobert N. Auchmuty, Asher Eobbins, 

DanlelLyman, John G. Clark, 

Samuel Elam, WtUiam Hunter, 

John Brown, Phillip Tillinghast, 

Joseph Keynolds, Robert Elcired, 

Peter Phillips, Thomas P. Ives, 
Nicholas Brown. 

The first meeting of trustees under the charter was held the ^7th day 
of August, A. 11., 1800, the time set for the annual meetings. 

8amuel Elam, was elected President. 

Peter Phillips, " Vice President. 

Benjamin Fowler, " Treasurer. 

Daniel E. Updike, " Secretary. 

At this meeting an offer of four acres of land was presented to the 
trastees of the tnstitntion as a suitable place for the edifice by " Mr, 
Nicholas Spiok and Ann his wife, and Mr. John Franklin and Hannah, 
his wife," which was graciously accepted. A vote of tlmnks was passed 
and tlie president was requested to communicate them to the patties. 

Besides the shares actually paid in, Mr. SamuelElain of Portsmouth, 
gave $100 as a present, and as tradition has it, wanted the institution 
named after himself — Elam Academy. Mr. Ekm waa an English 
gentleman of wealth, a bachelor, and owned a valuable farm in the vicinity 
of its location, and it was thought he would have endowed it with the 
gift of that (arm had his wishes been giatified, but the indomitable 
Daniel E. Updike persisted in ci.lliag it Washington Academy, aud so 
the matter rested. 

Meetings were notified and adjourned often for want of a quorum, 
and much time was wasted, causing great delay in the progress of the 
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buildings. November 4, 1801, the building committee reported the 
work nearly completed, but there was a deficiency in the treasury. New 
subscription papers were sent out to raise a further sum to finish tlie 
contract. And here we regret to find the record of the secretary at an 
eod. 

A committee of eleven persons was appointed to nominate a suitable 
person for principal or bead instructor. By tradition, we flad that 
Alpheus Baker of Newport was elected principal, and Remington 
Southwick, assistant teacher. These men were said to be liberally 
educated. 

The school commenced early in 1802 with but seven siholars, but the 
number was soon increased to about one hundred. Students resorted 
to this place from Providence, and Newport and from other States of 
the Union. There are several citizens in this State who received instruc- 
tion in the old Academy in its earliest days, and many fi'om that time 
down to the present. 

Alpheus Baker continued as principal for flve or six years and resigned 
in November, 1806. Eemington Soulhmiek went up the ten-rod road to 
sun-ey for a contemplated turnpike, and on his return home was thrown 
from his horse and instantly killed. 

Several teachers succeeded these gentlemen, but we fail to find the 
time and order of their teiiching, hut we should judge the periods to be 
from six months to seven or eight years. We give their names as we 
have gathered them. Wilbur Tillinghast, Linden Fuller, Amanuel 
Korthup, and hia brother, Carr Northup, Barton Ballon, Mr. Wood, and 
Francis Chappell, Esq., so well-known to the citizens of Wickford. He 
was first a teacher of select schools in the village, and the latter part of his 
teaching, in the academy. He commenced the profession in 1815, and 
followed it for about forty years. For many years he had charge of the 
free schools in connection with the select. But few men could boast 
of having been in the service so long. 

Washington Academy liiivivEo. 

The interest in the Washington Academy having subsided very much 
after twenty-five or thirty years of life, the buildings, by neglect, became 
much impaired, and it was evident that the edifice must be repaired or 
fall to ruin. Happily at this crisis, AprillSth, 1833, the citizensof Wick- 
ford rallied once again. Calling some of the liberal men of wealth in 
Providence and Newport to their aid, they held meetings, discussed the 
benefits of education, the good the old academy had done in its better 
days ; and resolved to resuscitate it for the benefit of the youth in the 
town and state. 
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The charter granted in June 1800, in consequence of neglect and 
non-con rui'Liiity to its requirements, became annulled, tind in October, 
1833, a petition was sent to the General Assembly praying that the old 
charter migfit be revived, with an amendment to the effect that it should 
not become forfeited by neglect to hold the annual meetings. 

The Trustees under the charter as amended, were : 

NicholOiS Brown, Thomas 1'. Ivea, 

IJantel E. Updike, Robert Eldred, 

WiUiam G. Shaw, WUliam Hunter, 

Asher Eobhins, Chris. O. Chajuplin, 

John Browu Francis, William Sprague, Jr. 

James Allen, Jonathan Eeyuolcls, 

Peleg Weeden, Joseph Sanfbrd, 

Pardon T. Hammond, George Hammond, 

Euclid Cliadsey, Jeremiah G. Cliaclsey, 

Christopher Allen, Beuoui P. Bates, 

At the regular meeting, November, 1833, His Excellency 

Joliu Brown Francis was elected President. 

Jonathan Reynolds " Vice rrcsideut. 

Pardon T. Hammond " SocroEiiry. 

Joseph C. Sanfoi-d " Treasurer. 

John Brown Francis, Jona. Reynolds and Pardon T. Hammond were 
elected year after year, until tlie institution became the properly of 
School Districts 3 and 4. A subscription of 8457. was obtained early 
in the year, and the buildings were put in good rep.^ir. 

The first Monday in June, 1833, William D. Upham, assisted by MisB 
Caroline Whiting, commenceil school. Mr. Upham's salary was flOO. 
per quarter of 12 weelts, and one-half of the proceeds from tuition that 
might occur aliove the regular salaries. The Principal's pay amounted, 
for the year, by this loetliod, to |427. Miss Whiting's amounted to a 
little more than $200. Miss Harriet Hall and Miss Margaret Grafton, 
were assistants part of the time. 

A respectable number of students fVom abroad attended the school, 
and it fiourished about two and a half years. On November 21, 1836, 
Mr. Upham sent iu bis resignation as prineipul, and was succeeded by 
William H. Taylor, in March, 1837. He was hired for six months for 
$■225. 

Subsequent toacliers remained but short periods each, andtbe in- 
terest soon waned. 

Francis Chappell occupied a room in the building for free schools 
several years, in connection with his select schools. 
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The general interest in education was not suffleieiitly great nor tlie 
place suniciently attractive to draw pupils, and coiiBequently tcacliera 
liberally qualified were not called to fill the Preceptor's chair. 
After Mr. Upliam retired not much was heard of the Washington Acade- 
my till 1848, when the school committee required the several districts 
to build scbool-houses or lease buildings for a term of years. 

Lease of Wasuington Academy. 

May 27, 1848 several of the trustees of the aeademj' requested Pardon 
T. Hammond, Esq., Secretary, to notify a special meeting of the trustees 
to beholden on Tuesday, the 30th, inst.. to take iuto consider at iou the 
expediency of leasing the academy for a term of years. 

This meeting was adjourned to the 10th of June, when it was voted 
to lease the academy and lot to School Districts Nos. S and 4, for the 
term of ninty-nine years, at the price of one cent per annum ; the Dis- 
trict keeping in good condition the buildings and fences. Thus it con- 
tinued till Septeml)er 8th, 1874, when, by the incendiarj-'s torch, it was 
burned to tlie ground. 

The building at the outset was large and conveniently arranged ; six- 
ty by thirty feet, high posted and airy. There was on the first floor one 
room thirty by twenty-four feet, and two recitation-rooma, one on either 
side ; and the second floor was precisely the same, except not quite so 
high studded. 

This building stood on the hill, overlooking a small cove, or sheet of 
tide water, on the north, and facing the ever memorable Ten Rod Road 
on the south. The surrounding view was picturesque and somewhat 
extensive. It being on the southern outskirt of the village, it was 
quite convenient for all the people of the place. 

With the insurance of |2,000. realized from the old building, and 
$9,500, raised by a tax on the ratable property of the districts, the pres- 
ent beautiful ediflce was constructed in 1875. It is an honor to the 
place, the cause of education, and the committee who planned it, and 
superintended its construction. It is lo be regretted that the worthy 
committee was not honored with a vote of thanks for their assiduous la- 
bors, and the building with dedicatory services. 

The new building is on the foundation of the old, eight feet longer 
ami five wider. There are two school rooms, one on either side of a ten 
feet hall, twenty-three by thirty-three feet, with dressing-rooms on the 
outer side of each, and closets for washing hands. The rooms are hard 
finished, and furnished with patent desks and cliairs, one for each 
scholar. The teacher's platform is raised one foot, and faces the scholars. 
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The school is graded. The Gramraar dfepartmer.t is in charge of Mr. 
P. E. MeFee. The Intermediate is in charge of Miss Carrie A. Bar- 
ton, and the Primary is in eliarge of Miss Jennie F. Joliiiaton. The 
number of seholars during tlic year lias been from 130 to 140. 

We take pleasure in recording the staid and quiet order of the school- 
rooms of ihis place, as well as other school-rooms of the town. 

Corporal punishment has become very nearly an obsolete thing in out 
schools We can remember well, when tiie scliool was governed by the 
ferule and the whip. It is better, far, when a scholar is persistent in 
disorder, to dismiss him at once, tban to demoralize a whole school by 
flagellation. Semi- barbarism has j-ielded to moral snasion. 

For seventy-live years has this hill been adorned with an institution 
of learning — the second of the kind in tlie State. Its first patrons and ben- 
efactors, the first and most distinguished men of Rhode Island, have had 
their day and have passed away. Of the trustees of 1833 but one sur- 
vives, Mr. George Hammond, of Wiekford. 

Tlie Institution bas just entered upon the last quarter of the century. 
Its prospects for usefulness were never better than to-day. Its com- 
peers are numerous. The Friends' Boarding School, the Lapham lasti- 
tute, the Greenwich Academy, and the High Schools in the cities and 
large villages are doing a work that tells in the history of the State, and 
especially in the cause of education. 

If education advances in the I'atio it has for the hundred years past, 
who can compass its m.tgnitude, or estimate the moral good it will do 
to our country and the world. 

LiBK&RIKS. 

Soon after the establishment of the academy the nucleus of a library 
was commenced by subscription and near 300 volumes of valuable books 
were placed in the institution for the benefit of the teachers, scholars, 
and people of the village. This library was stlected from the most ap- 
proved standard autliovs then extant, and it is a wonder that an intelli- 
gent reading public would allow so valuable a treasure to become scat- 
tered and lost as it was. 

A library gotten up in 1821, at a cost of $176.79, by the citizens of 
the village, called "The Library Society," and numbering 223 volumes, 
was sold at public auction, January 24th, 182y, each shareholder receiv- 
ing his portion of the sale. 

Since that time there has been no library iu the town, save one small 
circulating library, where a fee of six or eight cents a week was charged ; 
and the libraries connected with the Sunday schools of the several 
chnrchee. 
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The Catalogno of this library and the cost of the books may be found 
on file with the papers of the Washington Academy, in a good atate of 
preservation, at the residence of the late Pardon T. Hammond, Esq., 
who was the careful Secretary of that institution so many years. 

From the number of young and middle-aged men to he seen in the 
■village of Wickford, we are led to inquire whether there is a literary 
society in the plhce or not. Some twenti' years since, there was an or- 
ganization for the mutual improvement of ita members in reading, 
writing essays, and public speaking. 

This society had its origin, lived a few brief years, was useful and in- 
teresting, I'ut died from the feebleness of the will, as such institutions are 
aare to, when left to the natural inclination of the public. 
School Houses. 

Soon after the establishment of the academy in Wickford, school-houses 
■were built. Tlie first in the town was built by Thomas Allen, John 
Wightman and Thomas G. Ailen, about the year 1H06. Soon after, the 
last named gentleman bonglit the rights of the other two, and it was 
.used for meeting and school purposes till 1837, when it was moved and 
became a part of the dwelling house on the Gould's Mount farm. 

This school-house stood in the northern part of Qnidncselte, now 
District No. 1, a little in front of the present new one. It was about 
24 feet by 26, with an entry across ihe east end, nine feet posts and arched 
overhead. There was an elevaied pulpit and desk, with balunters on 
three sides, but the old fashioned writing desks and benches without 
backs were the only conceivable furniture for a school-house in those 
days ; and these must be fastened to the walls of the house on two sides 
firmly, or they would not long endure the wear and tear of a school-room. 

The second house was built by William Reynolds in 1808. It stood on 
the hill, one-fourth of a mile south of Potowomut Mill, and near the res- 
idence of the owner. After having been occupied for school and meet- 
ing purposes a few years it wis moved and converted into a dwelling 
house. Abo t th t n 1 1 1 w 
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Tlie modern improvements in scliool-houscs commenced in our town 
about 1855. Patent desks and seats, chaira and setteea are the 
necessary appendages of all newl3--modeled achoo'.-houBes, When 
these are contrasted with tboseof 18)0, 1820 and 1830, the improvement 
is very apparent — especially when we take those furnished with the 
long writing desks on either side of the house, and the seats without 
baclis, made of slabs. Comfort, couvenience and ease in the school- 
room wei-e HOI tliougbt of in those days, by parents or teachers. Taste 
and refinement follow in the path ot knowledge, light and civilization. 

The establishment of the Aeademj- at Wickford in a few years 
created a marked diiference in the construction of houses, as well as in 
the class of teaeliers and in the character of the schools. At first the 
buildings were not painted. The farm houses were small, half finished 
and low studded. The taste of half a century lias remodeled every 
building. School -houses, dwelling-houses and even l)arns are painted, 
and show the march of improvement. 

Half a century since, grammar and geography were not known in 
the common schools. These important branches were long neglected. 
We can recollect the time when the teachers of the country schools were 
entirely ignorant of them. 

The progress of teachers and scholars toward a higher standard, 
though slow, was visible from year to year till 1828, when money was 
appropriated by the State, and tlic District system commenced. 

Teachers. 

Among the earliest country teachers of the nineteenth century made 
known to me i.s Daniel Havens, late of Wickford, His school-room was 
in the north chamber of Royal Vaughan's house, now owned by Nathan 
Carpenter, a little north of the Devil's foot rock, on the post road from 
Wickford to Greenwich. 

The description of the room and school was given me by Mr. Henry 
K, Reynolds, a pupil. It was about the year 1807. The room was 
about fifteen feet square, lighted by one window on the east side and 
one on the north. The fire-place was on the west side. In the middle 
of the room was a table three and a half feet by six or seven, made of 
two boards battened t^igether, and mounted on two cross legs made of 
small joists. On either side was a slab bench for seats. 

Two sides of the ronm were occupied with desks and slab seats for 
writing and ciphering. 

The walls of the room were plastered, but overhead it was neglected, 
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as it was evidently too hard work for the mason. Smoke anil cobwebs 
■ had colored brown the timbers and boards. 

The EUmber of scholars in this school wan about tweuty-tive. Usually 
it varied according to the season and the popularity of the teacher. 

The usual books, Di I worth's, Webster's and DaboU's, furnished drilling 
matter for the eommon elementary schools. 

The size and age of scholars varied from five to twentj'-flve years. 
Advantages and disadvantages accelerated or retarded the progress of 
education in those days, as now. Some were apt scholars, and by 
industry and perseverance learned, and otbers wasted iheir time, and 
made bnt little progress. Probably this school was a fair sample of the 
schools of this time, and even of an earlier date. 

Among other antiquated teachers of a later date may be mentioned 
Susan Greene, Orner Ohadsey, Stephen Branch, Nathan A. Arnold, 
Ashael Otis, Joseph W. Allen and Samne! R. Ailsworth. 

Hon. Jeremiah G. Chadsey, late of Wickford, was a teacher in the 
Kent Academy two and a half years, under the Eev. Abner Alden, first 
Preceptor of that institution. Afterward he taught five years in Appo- 
nang in Warwick. As he was a known scholar, and had acquired 
the reputation of a good teacher, some of the most eminent oiflcers and 
statesmen of Rhode Island were his pupils. 

Benjamin Allen, LL. D., some ten years the senior of Chadsey, and 
near his birth place, was born in 1772, in Quidnesette, North Kings- 
town. When fifteen years of age he ran away fi'om home to seek an 
education. His cousin, Hon. John Allen, happening to meet him very 
early in the morning, persuaded liim to return with him to liis father, 
and be would intercede for the father's assistance He was found 
lenient, and the aid so much coveted was immediately proffered. By 
the father's help and his own untiring industry as a teacher, be 
gradusited with high honors in 1797 at Brown University, and was a 
tutor in that institution for one year, after which he was elected princi- 
pal of the Plainfield Academy, in Connecticut. A few 3-ears later be 
was a professor in a college in Pennsylania, and later, in a college in 
New York State. 

For several years he had a select school for boys and young men at 
Hyde Park, on the banks of the Hudson. He died in 183(i, aged nearly 
64 years. 

Common Schools. 

Early in the present century the subject of supporting schools, by tax- 
ation began to attract the attention of the pulpit, the press and tlie legls- 
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lativeinen. In 1825 tlie Rev. Thos. H.Gallaudet, ofHartford, commenced 
Ills essays on popular education, at the same time Jaa, G. Carter, Horace 
Mann and Emerson Davis, of Massachusetts, withaWaj'land, of Uliode 
Island were sendingforth bright sparks from their everfertile minds. In 
1828 the Legislature of this State appropriated money for the support of 
public schools. This act of the Rhode Island Assembly is easily 
iraceable to the great light emanating Irom these distinguished men. 

The record does not show what was North Kingstown's proportion of 
the money the first year, but judging from the amount of several 
succeeding years, it must, have been about S33i from the State, and 
rate bills collected from the parents of those children in attendance, by 
the teacher, made up the balance. The teachers boarded around among 
thescholars. Teachers' wages were usually$10 toS12 per month. They 
werfe required to be examined in'all the branches usually taught in the 
common schools. 

When the examination of teachers for the District Schools com- 
menced, a class of teachers that had tbe monopoly of the lower schools 
soon went out of vogue, and teachers from the Friends' Boarding 
School, of Providence, and from the Academies of Greenwich and 
Wickford, took their places. 

New books began to take the place of Webster's, and literature 
opened a new field to the lovers of learning. 

At the June town meeting, 1828, a School Committee of fifteen 
persons was elected, comprising the most substantial citizens of the 
town. They were Rev. Lemuel Burge, Francis Chappell, Joseph W. 
Allen, William P. Maxwell. WilJet Carpenter, E;5bon Sanford, Silas 
Richmond, Beriah Brown, Samuel Browuing, Jeffrey Davis, William 
Reynolds, Philip N. Tillinghast, Perry Greene, James Allen and Daniel 
Congdon. Well would it he if such a class of men could be found in 
these days to look after the affairs of education. At the first meeting 
of this Committee, held June 21, 1828, Lemuel Burge was chosen 
chairman, and Silas Richmond secretary. 

The town was divided into ten districts; soon after another was 
added. The record does not show the amount divided the first year. 

October 28, 1828 : "Voted, That schools be opened in each district 
on the first Monday in December, and be continued twelve weeks." 

"Voted, That each teacher keep an exact account of the actual 
attendance of each scholar, and lay the same before this Committee at 
the end of the quarter." 

"Voted, That the money received from the State be divided among 
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the districts, in proportion to llie number of children that shall Jiave 
actually attended school." 

"Voted, That Lemuel Burge be a Committee to examine sucli 
teachers as shall be dircctetl to him." 

"Voted, Tliat the Committee of each District shall hire the teachers, 
pay tbeir portion of the money, and tbe balance they must receive from 
the parents of the scholars, and each committee is to locate tbe school." 
We should jtidge from the Report of the Committee to the " Freemen 
of the town " in June, 1829, that the town appropriated moriey equal to 
the sum received from the State. There was divided S378,84 among 
the schools in March and April, 1 830, A like sum was probably divided 
the year before. The number of scholars was 1,184 under the age of 
16 years. The above sum we find larger than an average for several 
j-eai-s. School-houses were then joint stock enterprises, or owned by 
private individuals. On April 27, 1833, $331.05 was divided among 
thirteen districts, the census remaining the same. 

At a meeting of the School Committee, held November 9, 1835, it 
was voted to take a new census of all the white children under the age 
of 15 years, and of the colored children under 10 years of age. In 
October, 1838, the Committee reporied fourteen districts and 8916.23. 
from the general treasnry, and 1,044 children under 16 years of age, 
no distinction being made aa to color. In 1846 the districts were 
organized as incorporated bodies, and trustees, clerks, collectors and 
treasurers were elected. A census of all the children between 4 and 16 
years was taken, and the number was 449. The sum divided among 
the districts was $1,078.64. Number of districts fifteen. In this 
connection we would say, that the discrepancy in the census is caused 
by the number of children under 4 years of age, the Irish children, and 
the great number that did not go to school, who were more numerous 
then, than in these daje. 

In 1848 tlie School Committee voted that districts having no school- 
houses should build, or the, public money should be withheld. During 
this year and the nest, the achool-houses became the property of the 
districts, being either built or purchased for tbat purpose. 

In 1850 the number of scholars was 457, and the amount of money 
divided was 81,340.29. 

In 1360 Hamilton District was made from the three contiguous dis- 
tricts. The number of scholars was increased to 578, and the average 
attendance was 421. Money divided was |2,033.2&. In 1865 the 
average attendance was 366. The diminution in attendance was evi- 
dently caused by the severity of the weather. The schools are affected 
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bj the weather from SO to 75, as appears from the annual reports. 
This year there was expended 11,881,88, and ihe sum of $391 remaineci 
undrawn at the cad of the year. In 1868 the average attendance was 
397. Money divided 83,042.26, and 8164.76 undrawn. 

In 1870 the State appropriated 32,083 16 and the town |l,500. 
Hitiierto there has been no distinction made in the source of the school 
revenue. This year |288 wei'e added from the registry taxes. The 
average attendance was 381. In 1872 tlie average attendance was 404. 
Money from the town and State 84,683.12, 

In 1875 the average attendance was about 440, and tbe total number 
was 509. Revenue divided was, from the 

State 81.902 39 

Town - - 3,i50O 00 

Registry Taxes 277 70 

Bog runcl 147 25 

Total 8*,827 34 

With the increase in the expenditures for schools the number of 
scholars has been increased, and there are less truancies. Moreover, a 
general increase of interest in the schools has been produced. The great 
improvement in school-houses, in the furniture, in the class of teachers, 
and in the order of the school-room, have made the subject of education 
both a pleasant and an agreeable one to consider. 

As the sciences and arts, together with general education, advanced, 
the necessity of a change in school books became apparent. Webster's, 
Alden's and Daboll'a books were the principal ones used in the schools 
at the beginning of the Public School system in 1828. Since that date 
we.need. only say, that the text boo Its have undergone many changes, 
till at the present time it is believed the schools are supplied with as 
good boolta as are published. 

In 1853 George H. Church, M. D., was allowed 822 for visiting the 
schools of the town during the winter. Formerly the School Committee 
visited them in turn, but it was a tax upon the time of business men to 
leave their work to visit schools, and they were often neglected. 

In 1868 it was voted to pay Alfred B. Chadsey $50 for visiting tbe 
schools, and 820 for printing his report. J. H. Eoclswell was paid $60' 
in the year 1870 for supervision. In 1872 the Superintendent was paid. 
$80 for his services, and $20 for printing bis report. In 1675 A. B. 
Chadsey was paid for superintending schools 8100, and $40 for printing 
his report. 
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EICHMOND. 

By N. K. Chuhch, 



The towns of Charlestown, Richmond and Hopkinton were originally 
included in the township of Westerly, which was incorporated in 1669, 
and was tlien the fifth town in the Colony of Rhode Island. In 1738 
the town of Westerly was divided into two towns, known by the names 
of Westerly and Charlestown. In 1747 the town of Charlestown was 
divided into two towns, and all the land north of Pawcatiick Eiver was 
incorporated int") a township by the name of Richmond. 

Of the early educational history of the town of Richmond but little is 
known. There were no Bchool- houses, and tradition informs us that 
there were but few schools, and those rarely continued more than two or 
three months in a year. The children were mainly instructed by their 
parents, at home, in whatever they were capable of teaching. Some- 
times several families in a neighborhood would unite and establish 
a school. In that case the best qualified person that could be had for 
a stipulated sum was usually employed to teach the school. The wages 
varied from four to ten dollars per month, rarely exceeding the latter 
amount. 

The schools were usually kept in some large room, having a flre-ptace 
from six to ten feet in length, and from four to sis feet in height. In 
this fire-place during the cold weather a large Are was kept. Round the 
walls of the room on three sides, wide boards were fastened at a suitable 
height and inclination, for writing-desks ; in front of which, seats, usual- 
ly made of slabs or plank, were placed. The rooms were sometimes 
ceiled, but rarely if ever plastered. The huge fire-pkce, and numerous 
cranks, served for ventilation. 
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Tlie studies usually pursued in the schools were reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Some teachers could cipher no farther than fractions ; 
others as far as the " Rule of Three ; " occasionally a teacher tould per- 
form all the esamples in the text-book then in use. Sometimes a teach- 
er would have some knowledge of either Surveying, Navigation. Geogra- 
phy' or P-nglish Grammar, The possession of a knowledge of any one of 
these branches waa considered a very high attainment and readily com- 
manded the highest wages. 

Methods of Teaching. 

The letters of the alphabet were taught by pointing them out in suc- 
cession until they were learned. This usually occupied several months. 
Having learofid the letters, the uext thing was their combinationa called 
"a-b-aha." These consisted of vowel and consonant combinations, thus ; 
ba be bi bo ha by, ab eb il> ob ob, bla ble bli Wo bin hly, sla sle 
sli slo slu sly, &c. Having mastered these combinations and having 
got as far as "baker" in the old fashioned speller, tliey were considered as 
being on the high road to learning, and were soon pat to read in the Tes- 
tament. In reading, but little attention- was paid to inflection, emphasis, 
or the qualities of the voice, but the scholars were carefully instracted to 
mind the pauses, and always, let thn voice fall at a period. 

In the study of arithmetic, tlie scholar was directed after having per- 
formed a question, to write it down and record the operation in a book 
made for the purpose, called a ciphering-book. In this book every rale- 
and example in the arithmetic were written down and the operation re- 
corded. A number of these old ciphering-books, which must have re- 
quired months of lalior to complete, are now in existence, and some of 
them are models of skill and neatness in petimanship. 

Black-boarda v ere not in use. Wide, smooth boards were sometimes 
used as a substitute for slates, on which the sijholars marked with chalk 
or charcoal. 

Books Used. 

Among the oldest text-books used in the schools that wc have an 
account of, were Alden's, Dillworth's and Webster's Spellers, Aldeu's 
Readers, Columbian Orator, National Preceptor, Dwight's and Daboll'a 
Arithmetics, and Dtvight's Geography. 

Discipline. 

The discipline of the schools was of the strictest kind. The authority 
of the teacher waa absolute. . A strict obedience and an unquestioning, 
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submission to his authority- both in word and manner, were reqnired ; and 
from what we gather from tradition, it appears that not un frequently, 
severe ehastisemeuts were inflicted for trivial offences, and that the 
teacher bj- a vigorous use of the ferule and hickory labored to secure 
the necessary penitence for past offences and at the same time to con- 
vince the scholar of the great necessity of respect fov authoiity and obe- 
dience to government. 

School Houses erected before 1828. 



The first school-house in this town was erected about 1806, in District 
No. 7, on tlie highway near the burying ground a little west of H, P. 
Clark's. This liouse was built by Amos Lillibri<lge, George Perry, 
David Kenyon, and Spragtie Kenyon. In this house schools of more 
or less note were kept until about 1825, when it was burned down. The 
the same year, in District No. 8, a building paitly of stone was erected 
by Caleb Barber, near his house. It was called Barber's Academy. In 
this building schools were kept for several years. 

A few years after these houses were built, Jndge William James built 
a house near where Silas James lives in District No. 8. This house 
was afterwards moved up on Tefft's Hill, and used for a school-house for 
a number of j^ears, until 1838, when the new district school-house was 
erected. 

About 1812, two houses were erected ; one called Clark's sclionl -house, 
erected near Stanton's corners, in District No. 15, built by Judge Sam- 
uel Clark ; the other, called the Kenyon school-house, erected near the 
residence of the Kev. Gilbert Tillinghast, in District No. 13. This 
house was built by the Kenj'ons, five brothers, namely : Samuel, John, 
Silas, Benedict and Cory. In these houses schools were kept for a num- 
ber of j"eara. 

In 1826 a school-house was erected in District No. 9. This hoase was 
called tbe Bell school-house, and was built by Jesse Reynolds, Robert 
Reynolds, Wells Reynolds, Reynolds Hoxsie, Clark Sisson, Job Hoxsie, 
Rouse Hoxsie, Vanmoi Hoxsie and others. It was considered at tbe time 
to be a very nice house and readily shows their enterpiise and interest 
in the cause of education. A few years after the passage of the free 
school act, in 1828, this house was received as a district sehool-liouse. 
It has since been repaired and furnished with new seats, and is now far 
trom being the poorest scliool-house in the town. The schools in this 
district have uniformly been in good hands. 
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Frle Schools. 

Some years before the establishmeiit of free schools by tlie State, an 
eccentric individual, giving bis name as A. B., came into wliat is now 
District No. 9 and established a free school. Having taught the school 
dui'iug the winter term, he hired a lady to teach in the same school dur- 
ing the snmmer term. He paid his own board and all the expenses of 
the schools. 

The history of his life he never told to any of the people, nor was it, 
80 far as I know, ever known. He was considered to be a man of flue 
education and good moral character. He gave as his reason for teach- 
ing that lie thought the children ought to have a chance to obtain an edu- 
cation. His discipline was mild but efficient. The conditions upon 
which children could attend his school aoemed to be that they should be- 
have well and mind their studies, Great benefit was derived from the 
SL-hool and much interest awakened in the cause of education. 

Soon after the passage of the act of 1828 establishing fVee schools, the 
town was divided into twelve districts. From the subdivisioTi of these, 
three more have since been formed, making fifteen school districts. 

District No. 1. 

The school-house in this district, built in 1839, was a small, cheap 
affair, located in a field near pine woods, and at a considerable 6 stince 
from the public highway. It was abandoned in 1859, and a neat snb 
stantial house with modern improve men ts was erected on the highwaj 
There has been in this district at various times consideiable zeal eshib 
ited in contending for individual lights m relation to the locilion of 
school-houses and the management of the schools In 186.) the village 
of Plainville having been recently built up n the so it! west corner of 
the district, it was thought best to dn de the d st ct wh ch was done, 
and a new disti'ict was formed. In th s e v d t ct ii "i si ort time, 
a very pretty house of suitable size was erecte I in wh ch sci ools have 
since been kept with uniform success. Soon nftei the ew d strict had 
been set off, the school-house in District No. 1 was moved farther north 
to its present location. 

District No. 2. 

A school-house was built in this district in 1836, on the north side of 
the highway, north of the village. The house was of rather meagre pro- 
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portions, bLtt owing to the conBicling interests and clifFereince of opinions 
it was the occasion of no ineonsidet'able amount of contention among 
the tax paj'ers of tlie district. 

Schools were kept in this house for about nine years, until, in 1845, 
Eowland G. Hazard, after having built up the village of Carolina, erected 
on an eminence in a grove, a little back of tbis village, a nice stone build- 
ing in which the district school has since been kept. In 1871 the district 
purchased this house and lot and built on an addition to the south end 
of the house, making two largo rooms, one for a primary and the other for 
an intermediate department, re-seating the old room, and furnishing the 
house throughout. 

In 1850 this district became joint with a portion of No. 6, of Charles- 
town. In 1871 the Charlestown portion was withdrawn and formed 
into a separate and independfint district, but afterwards became the 
second time joint with tliis district. 

This scliool is Ihe largest in the town, and at present is in a very 
prosperous condition. 

District No. 3. 

The school-house in this district was not erected till 18-14. But when 
the villages of Shannock Mills, Clark's Mills and Keuyon's Mills were 
built up, it was found that tlie honse was inadequate for the wants or 
the district, and in the year 1867 the district was divided, and a new 
district. No. 15, was formed. In this new district was erected soon 
after, at a little distance from Keuyon's Mills, a neat, substantial house, 
in which schools of more or less interest have since been kept. In 
1868 the old school-house in District No. 3 was abandoned, and a new 
one, similar to the one in No. 15, was erected. Difficulties bave rarely 
occurred in this district, and the schools have generally been successful. 

District No. i. 

This district became joint with No. 17, of South Kingstown, in 1838, 
The school-house is located in that town. 

Districts Nos. 5 and 6. 

School-houses were erected in Nos. 5 and 6 in 1S36. The house in 
No. 5 was pretty thoroughly repaired and furnished with new scats in 
1866. Both houses are small, but are sufficient to supply the wants ol 
tlie districts at p 
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District No, 7. 

A echool-lioase was erected in District No. 7 in 1837. Tiie bouse 
was too small to supply tbe wants of tbe district, aucl in 1862 very 
kindly withdrew from public service by burning down. A fine, new 
house was erected in 1864, with accommodations for two departments. 
A portion of District No. 9, of Hopkintou, became joint with this 
district in 1838. In 1870 a new and independent district was formed 
in Hopkintou, and became joint with this district. 

DiSTEICT No. 8. 

In 1837 a house was erected in District No. 8. Tiie conflicting 
interests iu this district occasioned at the time rather more than the 
ordinary amount of controversy. Competent teachers have mainly been 
uecured to teach the school, and have been rewarded with fair success. 

Districts Nos. 9, 10 and 11. 

No. 9 has ah'eady been alluded to. Houses were erected in Nos. 10 
and II in 1836. These houses are both smail, but the schools at the 
present time are cori'espondingly small. Schools of more or less note 
have been kept from time to time in both of these districts. 

District No. 12. 

A school-house was erected in No. 12 in 1837. This w.is a small, 
badly arranged house, and in 1869 it was abandoned, and a new and 
commodious bouSe of suitable size was erected on tbe same site. 
The schools in this district have been uniformly successful. 

District No. 13. 

A house was erected in this district in 1342. In 1851 it was moved 
to its present location and enlarged. At the same time the district was 
made joint with portions of Nos. 3 and 4, of Exeter. Eeoently portions 
of Nos. 3 and 4, of Exeter, have been formed into a separate and inde- 
pendent district, and made joint with this district. The school-house is 
poor and unsuitable for the wants of the district. The indications' are 
that a new house will soon be erected in its place. Nos. 14 and 15 
have already been alluded to. 

It appears that there has always been a commendable interest on the 
part of the inhabitants of the town lu the cause of public schools, and. 
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although tbey liave not improved is nj i ll\ t. ni ^1 1 have boon desired, 
j^et there appears to ha^'e beea a healthj giowth intl a steady advance- 
That which has, perhaps, contiibuted "is much as Ein\ one thing to the 
improvement of our schools, ha? been the exira nition of teachers, and 
the'refusal to grant certificates to anj but those nho were competent 
to teach. The era of this much ncedc 1 reforn seems to have begun in 
1845, when Dr. L. A. Palmer, Fl shi L Baggs ind Nathan L. Rich- 
mond were appointed a committee to e\«im ue tl e qualifications of 
teachers. The sifting and purging which this committee gave to 
the material offered as teachers, at onte t^-ne new eneigy to the ciiuse, 
and operated most glorionaly in the adiancoment of otir schools, 
and from that time to the present the g owlh and ad\ iiice of our schools 
have depended largely on the fa thl iln t ai 1 eflluency of our school 
officers ia this respect. 

Present ConDni n lf thi. Schools 
It should be understood that the town of R chmond contains an area 
of nearly thirty-nine square miles and •* at piesent divided into fifteen 
school districts ; that the numbei of chillitn un ler the age of fifteen 
years, as appears by the census of 1375 i? 556 It should also be 
understood that while the State appropriates $9(i 000 for the public day 
schools, by far the greater portion, $Ij3,000, is diiided according to the 
number of children In the towns under the age of fifteen years, the 
town of Richmond receiving only $143.57 from this division ; that the 
remaining $27,000 is divided equally among the districts in the State, 
this town receiving $941.86, making from both divisions $l,S8o.43. 

Dividing this equally among tha districts gives $92.36 for each 
district, which is the whole amount received from the Htate. An 
equal amount being raised by the town, gives $184.72 for each district 
from these sources. Now, as the law requires that the schools in each 
district shall be kept for at least six months during the year, using 
all the money derived fl'om these two sources and dividing it equally 
among the districts, we can pay for teachers' wages only $30.79 
per month. To this, however, may be added the registry tax, which 
varies, and is more or less, according to the interest taken in politics, 
and a small amount which is sometimes received from the dog 
fund, but as a portion of the fund is divided by the school committee of 
the town, according to the average daily attendance of the schools, 
it will readily be seen that under these cireutnstances it is impossible in 
some of the districts to pay a really competent teacher a fair com- 
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pensation and continue the scUool six months, without a consider- 
able lax on the property of the disirict. And yet it appears that 
the tax-payers of this town are paying more than twice as much 
lax on the hundred dollars for school purposes, as many of the olher 
towns in the State. 

It is to be hoped that a larger portion of the $90,000 appropriated by 
the State may be divided by districts, thus giving the schools of this 
town and those of other sparsely populated towns, more equal school 
facilities. It is also hoped that a more equal basis of local town 
tax rate for schools may be established. 

Some of our schools have been good, and the scholars have made ex- 
cellent improvement during each term ; others have done fairly, a few 
only have been poor. 

The chief points of failure have been : First, Discipline. Some of 
our teachers, otherwise unexceptionable, have failed to keep the good 
order which is so neceasaiy for the advancement of their schools. This 
is much to be regretted, not only on account of its injury to the schools, 
but on account of its consequent effect on society; for if children are 
not held in proper restraint, and taught respect for authority and 
obedience to government in the schools — the schools being in this 
respect models of government — it can hardly be expected tbat they will 
become the peaceable. Jaw-abiding citizens so essential to the welfare of 
the State. Second, some of ouv teachers have not the necessary literary 
qualifications, and consequently must always expect to fail. If more 
care was eserciseil in the selection of teachers, and all interests, except 
tiie interest of the schools, laid aside, and none but competent teacliers 
employed to teach, it would undoubtedly result in a very great 
improvement in many of our schools. 

Evening Schools. 

Evening schools have been established at Carolina and at Wyoming. 
Considerable effort was required at flrst to get f.hem started, but they 
have been decidedly successful, and we see no reason why they should 
not be continued from year to year, 
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NOHTH SCITUATE. 



This Institution, formerly known as Smithville Setninsry, is located 
on a slight eminence overlooUing the village of North Stltuate, ten 
miles west of Providence. 

It was founded in 1839 by the Rhode Island Association of Free Bap- 
tists, for the purpose of furnisbing facilities for a liberal education to 
the youth of both sexes. Fine, commodious buildings were erected at a 
cost of nearly $30,000. and the Association, or Trustees on its behalf, 
were so fortunate as to secure the Rev. Hosea Quimby as Principal. 

Tbe school opened prosperously in the autumn of 1839, and continued 
to prosper without change of management for fifteen years. Mr. Quimby 
united rare skill in the management of the young, with fine executive 
ability and facility in teaching. In short, Lo kept a most excellent school, 
and tbe people were not slow to appreciate it. 

Three courses of study were provided : one for young men fitting for 
college; one for J'oung ladies, embracing four years, including the 
studies of Latin, French, Gernjan, Natural Science, History, Philosophy, 
English Language and Literature; and third, an adjustable course to 
meet the wants of those pupils who only attended for one or more terms. 

The great want of the institution has ever been an endowment fund. 
The entire amount of money raised at the start was absorbed In build- 
ings, grounds, and furnishings, and as tlie denomination controlling the 
school was neither large nor wealthy, no endowment was ever raised. 

Of course so high a standard could not be maintained by the natural in- 
come of the school, and the Association finding itself heavily taxed for 
its support, sold tbe property about tbe year 18f)0, to Mr. Quimby, tbe 
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Frineipal. He hoped by careful management, and reti-cnchmeiit in 
some tlepartments, to make the school pay its way, but afier four years 
he succumbed to overwork and anxiety. 

The next principal ivaa Samuel P. Coburn, who liired the property of 
Mr. Qiiimby. He remained three years and the school continued to 
prosper under his management. In 18.57, Rev. W. Colegrove purchased 
the property anil conducted the school two years, after which it was 
closed for considerable time. 

In 1863, the Free Baptists again took charge of the Institution. The 
Hon. Benedict Lapham and others became sureties for any deficiencies 
which might accrue. For tliis act of generosity on the part of Mr. Lap- 
ham, the name of the school was changed from Smithville Seminary to 
Lapham Institute. 

Eev, B. F, Hayes was chosen Principal under the new arrangament, 
and conducted the school very successfully, until the close of the 
school year in 3865, when he was elected to the chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, in Bates College. His assistimt, Prof. Thomas. L. 
Angell, succeeded him, and remained until two 3-ears later, when he was 
elected to the chair of Modern Languages in Bates College. 

Then came Prof. George H, Kicker, widely known throngliout New 
England, as a thorough Classical scholar and efficient instructor. Prof. 
Ricker continued his successful maoagemcnt of the Institution for seven 
years, and gave it a character for thorouglmess in all its departments, 
such as few schools of the grade enjoj'. In 1874, Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, invited Prof, Ricker to the chair of Latin and Greek in that 
institution, which he accepted, again leaving Lapham Institute to be 
provided for. 

This was done by clioosiog A. G. Monlton as principal of the school. 
He died soon after the close of his first y*iar, having endeared himself 
by his genial ways and fine culture, to all who came in contact with him. 
The present incumbent, W. S. Stockhridge, succeeded him in the autumn 
of 1875. 

This completes the thirty-seventh year of the school's existence, or 
deducting the three years during which it was closed, the thirty-fourth 
of its active life. In that time nearly fifteen hundred pupils have been 
instructed in its halls, most of them going directly from it to the active 
duties of life. Thus its influence has been wide, and we are glad to be- 
lieve, widely useful. It has always granted its privileges on moderate 
terms, and in this way many have obtained a liberal education, who 
otherwise would not have been able. 
Among the distinguished graduates of the Institution, are President 
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James B. Angell, of MicMgan University, the late George T. Day, 
D. D., Editor of the Morning Star iicwapaper, ex-Gov. Howard, of R. I. 
Prof. Thomas L. Angell, of Bates College, and Mary Latham Clarke, 
author of several popular works. 

The school is supported at the present time by tlie munificence of 
William Winsor, of Greenville, K. I., who stands instead of an endow- 
ment. Its facilities for thorough work, and for doing good, were 
never better tban now. It has a fall corps of teachers, a good iibi'arj', 
chemical and physical apparatus, &c. The buildings are in escelleut 
repair and its location is !is healthy as can be found in New England. 
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Sdtehintfmdent. 



At a meeting of Superintendents of Public Schools of Rhode Island 
it was iinanimoiisl3' voted tliat the Superintendent of each town should 
collect and write a brief historical sketch of said town. And that 
what meagre facts are here presented will he received in the same 
spirit in which they are given, is the wish of the author. 

Rhode Island being settled by such a whole-souled and purely 
Democratic man as Roger Williams, nothing conld he expected but 
that education would be promoted in a liberal sense. It is well known 
that Roger Williams was driven from Massachusetts for difi'ereiice in 
religious opinions, and in the dead of the Winter of 1685-36, he came 
to Providence, the Indiana meeting hiaa with the words "What Cheer," 
the same as our , " Low do you do ; " and m this little State of Rliode 
Island was man given the right to worship God as his heart dictated. 
The following extract, from Arnold's History of Rhode Island will show 
that Rhode Island was not behind the times in public education ; 

" It has been said that Rhode Island at one time was behind all other States 
in providing for the education of lier people. However true this may be as to 
some portions of the State, it was not so on the island of Rhode Island. At 
this Conrt Robert Lenthrall was admitted a fteeman. He had been invited to 
come and conduct public worship (which had previously been done by Mr, 
Clarke), and to take charge of a school. By a vote of the town of Newport he 
was called to teaeh a public school, and, for his encouragement there was 
granted him and his heirs one hundred acres of land, and four for a house lot ; 
it was also voted that one hundred acres should be laid forth and appropriated 
for a school, for encouragement to the poorer class to give their young an 
education, and Mr. Robert Lenthrall to have the benelit thereof while he 
continues to teach. This was ia 1640, two years after the settlement of the 
Island." 
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The first atcoiiiit I con find regarding public education in Providonco 
■was in 1663. On May Olli, of that yem; an ample provision for the sup- 
port of public scliools was given by the reservation of one liundred 
acres of upiand and sis acres of meadow for the maintenance of a 
sciiool, ivliicti was voted for in town meeting at tliis time. 

In tlie Assembly, November 27, 1710, tlie subject of education per- 
taining to towns was considered ; therefore, as early as tliis date, Rbode 
Island paid some attention to pulilie education. At this dale Newport 
gave very great attention to public acliools, the public school then being 
under the charge of Mr. Galloway, placed there by the Town Council ; 
and we find that Latin and other classics were taught at that time. 
John Hammett, the first clerk of the House of Representatives, was, 
in 1714, elected by the town of Newport school-master in that town for 
three years. 

The earliest mention of schools in Portsmouth was in September, 
1716, when they appointed a committee to dispose of vacant lands on 
the south side of the town for public schools ; but it is said that prior 
to this there was a school in the north part of the town, but no trace 
of it can be found. In 17'22 they built two more school-bouses in this 

In 1710 Edward Scott, grand-uncle of Sir Walter Scott, opened a 
Grammar school in Newport, which he taught for twenty jears, this 
being the first classical school in Rhode Island. 

The first teacher in Pi'ovidence was William Turpin, who taught in 
1683, and was afterwards town treasurer of Providence. 

In August, 1735, leave was granted George Taylor to teach school 
in a chamber of the County Court House in Providence, subject to 
certain conditions. Provisions were made for public education in 
Bristol, October 28th, 1662, and it is to this day very liberal in its 
arrangements for public education. 

In 1749 an act of Parliament was passed in favor of the Sforavian 
Society, notice being sent to the colonies commendiug the missionaries 
to favor. Two of the preachers stopped at Newport, and organized a 
church there. Matthew Eentz remained and taught a school for several 

In 1764 Rhode Island College was incorporated and located at 
Warren, and six j*ears later it was removed to Providence. It is now 
known as Brown University. 

As early as 1765 the State began to have schools for the Narragan- 
sett Indians ; a Mr. Bennett being sent to them as teacher. The 
Sachem, Thomas N in egret, petitioned "The Society to Propagate the 
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Gospel" to establish a free school. In his letter he closes in the 
following words: "The prayer that when time shall be with us no 
more, that when we and the children, over whom j-ou have been such 
benefactors, shall leave the sun and stars, we shall rejoice in a far 
superior light." 

In 1691) Samuel Sewall, of Boston, gave five hunrlred acres of land 
in the new town of Exeter, to maintain a Grammar school for the chil- 
dren of the inhabitants of that town. Nothing was done about it until 
1766, when the gift was revived by petition to the Assembly, and 
powers were granted to carry it into eifect. At this session the town 
of Eseter had leave to build a school-house at the east end of the 
town, on the Ten Rod road. 

In 1767 a vigorous effort was made for free schools in Providence, 
They proposed to have four public schools in the town, but the poorer 
class of people thought it extravagant, and did not vote for them. A 
brick school-house was built in the Summer of 1768, and the oversight 
of the public, as well as private schools, was placed in charge of a 
School Committee composed of nine members, of which the Town 
Council formed a part. The school-honse was a two-story building, 
the upper story being used for a private school, and the lower for a 
free school. The census taken at that time gave Providence 3,958 
inhabitants, of which 591 were school children, from five to fourteen 
years of age, the population being about the same as Smithfield now 
contains. 

In 1768 the Whipple Hall Society erected a building in the north 
part of Providence for a private school. It afterwards became the first 
district school of that town, and continued as such for sixty years, 
until 1828. 

On February 20th, 1709, the Assembly passed an act to exempt 
school and church lands from taxation. 

In September, 1784, the Friends' School was established at Ports- 
mouth, under the " New England Yearly Meeting," and Isaac Lawton 
was appointed Principal. It continued for four years, when, for want 
of support, it was discontinued ; but, in 1814, it was revived, through 
the gifts of some of the wealthy members of the Society, and estab- 
lished on a permanent basis at Providence, where it still continues in a 
flourishing condition. I have endeavored to show that Rhode Island, 
was not behind in education with her other advanced ideas. 

In Smithfield, 1646, there arose a dispute between the Wamponoags 
and Narrag an setts, the Wamponoags claiming a portion of land now 
known as Smithfield. Smithfield was first settled by the Quakers. In 
27 
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1704 thej' hat! one meeting-house, ami 1719 they built auotlier, near 
"Woonsockot. 

In 1730 Providence was divicled into four towns, SmillifleUl, Scituate 
and Gloeester being set apart as separate towns. These towns havo 
since been again divided — Smitbfield into Lincoln, North Smithfield 
and Smithfield; Scituate into Foster and Sdtiiate; and Gloeester into 
Burrillville and Gloeester, 

The first census taken in Smithfield was in 1748, when it eontafnod 
450 inhahitanta. At its last census it contained 2,857. 

In 1800 an act was passed by the Assembly establishing free schools 
throngbout the Stat-e, malting it the duty of the Town Councils to 
divide their towns into school districts. " Smithfield shall cause to be ■ 
established, and kept every year, ao many free schools as shall be 
equivalent to three such schools sis months in the year." 

There were at that time, in what now constitutes Smithfield, five 
public school-houses in use, some of them free schools. This law met 
with great opposition, and was repealed in 1803, Providence being the 
only town that carried the act into effect. 

At the January session of the General Assembly in IS'28 an act was 
passed to again establish public schools, and in 1830 the town had free 
schools. 

In 1838 an act was passed authorizing Smithfield school districts to 
build school -ho use 8, and giving the districts special powers to elect 
their own school committee. Again, in 1839, an act was passed to 
flirther the interests in public schools. 

In 1840 the school population of Smithfield was 3,311. In 1844 the 
appropriations foi- schools were: From State, 12,175; from town, 
J1,000; and registry tax, 8788. 

lu 1844 the General Assembly passed the act establishing the 
present school system, and in 1845 the most of the present districts 
organized under it. In 1845 an act was passed appropriating annually 
$2,500 of State money for pu^ilic schools. 

In 1845 there was held in the town of Smithfield ten Teachers' 
Institutes, creating gi'eat enthusiasm among friends of education. 
Among the officers and members were some of the most ai'dent and 
intelligent fi'iends of education. 

In June, 1847, the School Committee of tlie town of Smithfield made 
their first report upon the condition and standing of the schools. This 
was the second report that was ever made in any form upon the subject 
of free schools. This year the appropriations from the State were 
$2,175; town, $2,500; registry tax, 8616.83; the expenditures from 
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town and State, 15,292.16 ; raised by districts and individuals, 
$1,435.75; donations for libraries and appurtenances, SI, 175; aggre- 
gate for building and repairing school-houses, 86,005. Tbis year 
Woonasqnatncket district was dissolved, leaving thirty-four districts in 
the town. There were five new school-house a bnilt this year, at an 
average cost of 81,200 each. There were iifty-fonr different schools 
taught, the average length of the schools being six and a quarter 
months. The wliole number of pupils registered, 2,012 ; average daily 
attendance, 1,575. The School Committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : Charles Hyde, James Bnshee and Ahaz Mowry, 
all being practical s<hool teachers. Mr, Bnshee was Principal of the 
Smithfield Academy, an institution of great reputation in those days. 

In 1846 Rhode Island, for the first time in two hundred years, voted 
and collected into the treasury a school tax in every town in the State. 
In 1856 Smithfield expended $600 for building or repairing school- 
houses. The State appropriation for schools in Smithfield was 
$i,126.19 ; town, 14,500, It had thirty-five districts, Woonasqnatncket 
being in existence again. It had forty-four schools, thirty-one male 
teachers, twenty-three female teachers, and 2,419 pupils enrolled. 
Average attendance, 1,751 ; length of school, 29 3-4 weeks ; the num- 
ber of school children, 2,726. The town paid SI. 99, State 81.82 for 
each pupil attending. Total cost per pupil, S3. 81. 

In 1857 the schools were reported t* be in an excellent condition. 
The same amount was appropriated as in 1855 and 1856, Average 
daily attendance, 1,705. 

The committee this year report a general prosperity in the schools, 
and have met with but very few difflculties. They recommended the 
school system of the town very highly. The committee were, Howard 
W. Kmg, M. D., J. G. Richardson and William H. Seagraves. 

The same appropriation was raide in 1858 as in years before, there 
being seventeen male teachers and thirty-two female teachers, and 
2,524 pupils enrolled. Average daily attendance, 1,803, 

In 1859 there were the same appropriations, fifteen male teachers, 
thirty-two female teachers and 2,445 pupils enrolled. Average daily 
attendance, 1,902. Tlie teachers during this year were very highly 
spoken of. 

The same appropriatiou was made in 1860 as in former years, there 
being emploj'ed thirteen male teachers and thirty-three female teachers, 
and 2,576 pupils enrolled. Average daily attendance, 1,959, being a 
gain of 564 in the number enrolled, and 385 in average daily attend- 
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aiice since the lirst report was made in 1847. The schools bore a very 
good reputation during this year. 

In 1861 the State appropriation was $3,922, a decrease of over |200. 
The town appropriation was $4,500, the same as it had been for a 
number of years ; and there were employed flfteeii male leachers aud 
thirty-one female teachers, and 2,263 pupils enrolled. Average daily 
attendance, 1,971. The committee this year were Rev. Mowry Phillips, 
S. 0. Tabor and Thomas L. Angell, a very able committee ; Rev. M. 
Phillips being among the most eminent of the Free Will Baptists, and 
now Superintendent of the Public Schools in Glocester. Mr. Tabor 
was more or less connected with the public schools of this town for a 
number of years, and Mr. Angell, a native of the present town, has 
been Principal of Lapham Institute, aud at present is Professor of 
Modern Languages in Bat^s College, Lewiston, Me. 

In 1866 the town appropriated $6,000, which was $1,.500 more than 
in 1861; there were six male and fortj'-four female teachers; 2,272 
pupils enrolled; average daily attendance, 1,592. The schools were 
more prosperous than uaaal during this j'ear. TJie committee for this 
year were G. W". Miner, G, A. Kent,G, A. Buck and R. Woodworth. 

In 1867 the State made the same appropriations as formerly, thetown 
advancing to $8,000. There were eraploj'eJ thirteen male teachers and 
thirty-eight female; 2,773 pupils enrolled; average daily attendance, 
2,496, a gain of 761 in enrolled pupils, and 919 in average daily 
attendance in twenty years. The committee were Edwin A. Buck, Rev. 
E. Woodworth, George W . Gile, James E. Dockray, A. D. Nickerson 
and George A. Kent, 

The State appropriation for 1868 was $5,459.70, a gain of $1,537.18 ; 
the town appropriations, $14,000 ; there were nine male teachers 
employed and twenty-seven female ; 2,493 pupils registered ; average 
daily attendance, 1,831, The committee this year were James E. 
Dockray, Marshall I, Mowry, George A. Kent, Ansel D. Nickerson, 
Robert Murray, Jr. The schools were doing nicely this year, but there 
was not as much attention paid to reading as should have been. The 
committee recommended the consolidation of Greenville and Woonas- 
qua tucket districts. 

In 1869 the State appropriation was 86,944.04 ; town, $18,000 ; 
there were employed this year ten male teachers and fifty female; 
number of pupils registered, 2,317; average, 1,746, divided into 
thirty-five different schools. 

A report in a Providence paper, stating that the country schools are 
on the retrograde, is utterly refuted by the School Committee of the 
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towQ. They afflrm that the schools are as good as like grades any- 
where in the State. The School Committee reco mm ended Evans, 
Stillwater and Spragueville (Jistriets to build new school-houses. Still- 
water iind Evans have since done ao. Allenville and Angell districts 
have made some needed repairs upon their school-houses. The com- 
mittee this year were George A. Kent, Robert Murray, Jr., Marshall I. 
Mowry, Ansel D. Nickeraon, S. 0. Tabor and Charles E. Handy. 
They reported the schools to be in fair condition. 

In 1870 the State appropriation was the same as in 1869 ; town 
appropriation, $19,000, |1,000 more than the j'ear before, and reaching 
the highest sum appropriated by the town of Smithlield. During this 
year Smithfield was divided into three towns — Smithfield, North Smith- 
field and Lincoln, This division left Smithfield only ten districts, 
Allenville, Stillwater, Wionkhiege, Evans, Spragueville, Georgiaville, 
Angell, Dexter, Greenville and Woo nasqn a tucket, and a achool popula- 
tion of only 760. A special meeting was held by the committee May 
20th, 1871, and a sub-committee appointed to take a school census. 
At the taking of the census Lincoln had 2,715, from five to fifteen 
years of age ; North Smithfleld had 826 ; Woonaocket set-off, 985 ; 
Smithfield, 760. 

In 1869 and 1870 Smithfield held the post of honor in the school 
system in this State, having appropriated the highest per cent, on its 
valuation, having employed successful teachers, and attained to a high 
degree of proficiency in the studies pursued. 

The committee, at the breaking up of tlie old town, was composed of 
George A. Kent, Robert Murray, Jr., Maxcy W. Burlingame, Lyaander 
Flogg, Marshall I. Mowry and Samuel 0. Tabor. The average daily 
attendance of what remained of Smithfleld was; Allenville, 35; 
Georgiaville, 63 ; Angell, 9 ; Dexter, 17 ; Stillwater, 31 ; Wionkhiege, 
7 ; Evans, 15 ; Spragueville, 30 ; Greenville, 62 ; Woonasquatucket, 18. 

In 1871 the State appropriation was |I,374.7i. Town, 12,600. 
Average daily attendance, 249. There were ten districts, and eleven 
schools were taught during the year. There was an average of thirty- 
seven weeka taught during the year. No school but what registered 
over ten pupils. There were registered 784 pupils, being twenty-four 
more than the school population between five and fifteen years of age. 
This year the School Committee re-numbered the school districts, as 
follows : Allenville, No. 1 ; old number, 17 ; Georgiaviile, No. 2 ; old 
number, 16; Angell, No. 3; old number, 29; Dexter, No. 4; old 
number, 18 ; Stillwater, No. 5 ; old number, 15 ; Wionkhiege, No. 6 ; 
old number, 12 ; Evans, No. 7 ; old number, 18 : Spragueville, No. 8 ; 
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old Dumber, 28; Greenville, Ko. 9; old iiumticr, H; Woonasqua- 
tucket, No. 10 ; old number, 20. The Hues were somewhat changed at 
this time, but have been set baclt in nearly all eases except Spragae- 
ville District, which was enlargeil, and remains nearly the same as 
arranged at that time. The School Committee this yeai', being the first 
elected since the division of the town, were Marshall I. Mowry, Maxcy 
W. Burlingame and Burrill E. Mowry ; the latter being the only new 
member added. 

The State and town appropriations of 1872 were the same as the year 
before, with an average of thirty-two weeks during the year, and twelve 
schools in operation, one school in the town having less than ten pupils 
registered. There were 562 pupils registered. The School Committee 
were the same, except Daniel W. Latham being added in place of 
Buri'ill li. Mowry, who retired. 

The State appropriation in 1873 was the same as the j-ear before, 
and that of the town the same for day schools, with S200 more for 
evening schools. There were twelve day schools and four evening 
schools this j-ear, an average of thirty weeks, and 562 pnpila registered. 
Eev. Maxcy W. Burlingame was appointed Superintendent of Public 
Schools. Until 1872 the supervision had been assigned to the com- 
mittee that bad jurisdiction in their respective districts, but this year 
Mr. Biu-lingaine was appointed, anil had supervision over the whole 
town, a system that is now adopted in every town in the State. The 
appropriations for this year were the same as the previous year. There 
were twelve day and four evening schools, an average of thirty-eight 
weeks in the day schools. Number of pupils enrolled, 593. Average 
daily attendance, 272. There were four male and fourteen female 
teachers employed. These schools were reported to compare favorably 
with the schools in adjoining towns; also, teachers that are educated 
for teaching are recommended, A Teachers' Institut* was held in 
Georgiaville, December 22d, conducted by Thomas W. Bicknell, Com- 
missioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island, and Prof. J.C.Greenough, 
Principal of Rhode Island State Normal School. All the teachers in 
the town were present but one, as well as many friends of public 
education. 

The following set of rules were adopted this j-ear by the School 
Committee, to govern the schools in the town : 

PitB AMBLE :—TeacIiers and candidates for teacMng in the Pulilic Schools, 
previous to entering upon their engagement, sliould consider It of great impor- 
tance to become lUmillar with some of the most approved plans of teacMng and 
governing a school, and should endeavor, as ftir as possible, to possess them- 
selves of definite ideas in regard to the solemn duties and responsibilities of 
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their profession, and in order to aid and assist thora la establishing a iiijiforni 
and systematic course of instruction and discipline, tlie committee would re- 
spectfully submit the following rules : 

1. AH the teachers of tlie public schools are required to be at their respective 
school-rooms, and to ring the bell from ten to fifteeu minutes Jiefore the time of 
commencing school in the morning and In the afternoon. They shall require 
the pupils, as they enter the room, to be seated in an orderly manner and pre- 
pare for study. 

3. The bell shall again be struuk, or the hand-bell rung, precisely at the 
specified time for beginning the school, as a signal for commencing the exer- 
cises ; previoijs to which all the scholars are expected to be present and to have 
made all needful pieparations tbr carrying on the business of the school, in or- 
der to prevent all unnecessary movement after the exercises commence. 

3. All the public schools shall be opened in the morning by reading a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, which may be done by the teaclier aloue, or in connection 
with the older pupils, the whole school being required at the same time to sus- 
pend aU other subjects, and to give proper and respectful attention, and this ex- 
ercise may be followed by prayer or not, at the discretion of the teacher. 

4. Every scholar who comes in after the school bell lings most present a 
satisfactory excuse, and all who cannot do so shall he considered delinquent 
and marked tardy on the teacher's register, subject to examination by parents, 
trustees and school committee. 

5. No teacher shall permit whispering or talking iu school, or allow the 
scholars to leave or change their seats, or to comumnicate wltii each other 
daring school hours without permission ; but shall strive to maintain that good 
order and thorough discipline which are absolutely essential to the welfare of 
the school. 

6. It shall be the duty of teachers to guard the conduct of the pupils, not 
only daring the hours of school, but at recess, and on their way to and from 
school, and to extend at all times a watchfiil care over their morals andmanners, 
endeavoring to Inculcate those virtues which are a sure foundation for future 
uset)ilaess and happiness. 

7. The government and discipline of the school should he of a mild and pa- 
rental character. The teacher should use his best exertions to bring scholars 
to obedience and a sense of duty by mild measures and kind influences, and in 
cases where corporal punishment seems absolutely necessary, it should be in- 
flicted with judgment and discretion, and in general not in presence of the 
school. 

8. Teachers should ever avoid those low and degrading forms of punishment, 
such as tying scholars' hands and compelling them to hold a weight iu their 
hands with their arms extended, pinching, pulling and wringing their ears, 
cheeks and arras, and other similar modes, which are sometimes used, as the 
committee are decidedly of the opinion that a judicious teacher will find other 
methods of governing more consistent and more eflfectual. 

9. In cases of obstinate disobedience or wilful violation of order, a teacher 
may suspend a pupil from school forthe time being, by informing the parents or 
guardians and school committee thereof, and re-admit him on satisfactory evi. 
dence of amendment, or such pupil may, at the discretion of the teacher, be re- 
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ferred directly to the committee, to be dealt with as tlieir judgment and legal 
authority shall dictate. 

10. The teachers shall classify the pupils of their respective schools accord- 
ing to their age and attaimnentB, iarrespective of rant or wealth, and shall assign 
thetn such lessons as seem best adapted to their capacities, and render tliem all 
possible aid and assistance, witliout distinction or partiality. 

11. For the purpose ol preserving that system and order so essential to a 
well-regulated school, and securing to the pupils a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects pursued, there should be a specified time for every exercise and a cer- 
tain portion of time devoted to it, and In no case should any one recitation In- 
terfere with the time appropriated to another, and whatever th^ exercise may 
be, it should receive for the time the Immediate, and, as far as practical, the ex- 
clusive attention of the tea«her. 

12. Exercises in declamation and composition shall be practiced by the older 
and mora advanced pupils, at the judgment of the teacher, under the advice of 
the committee. 

13. Singing may be encouraged, and, as fiir as practical, tanght in all the 
schools, not only for its direct Intellectnal and moral uses, but as a healthy ex- 
ercise of the lungs and agreeable recreation to the pupils and an auxiliary in 
good government. 

14. There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in the middle of every 
half day. 

16. It shall be the duty of teachers to see tliat lives are made in cool weather, 
in their respective school-rooms, at a seasonable hour, to render them warm 
and comlortable by school-time; to take care that their rooms are properly 
swept and dusted, aud that a due regard to neatness and order is observed, both 
iu and around the school-house 

16. Aa pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to henltli and com- 
fort, teachers cannot be too careful iu giving attention to these things. If the 
room has no ventilator, the doore and windows should be opened before and 
after school, to permit a ft-ee and healthy circulation of air ; and the tempei'a- 
tnre should be regulated by a thermometer, suspended Ave or six feet Irom the 
fioor, in such a position as to Indicate, as near as possible, the average temper- 
ature, and should be kept at about sixty-flve degrees Fahrenheit. 

17. The teachers shall take care that the school-house, table, desk and appa- 
ratus in the same, aud all the public property intrusted to their charge, be not 
cut, scratched, marked or injured, or defied in any manner whatever. And it 
shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the 
trustees of any repairs that may be needed. 

18. Every teacher shall keep a record of all the recitations of every class, 
and of the manner In which every member of the class shall acquit himself in 
his recitation, using figures or otherwise, to mark degrees of merit; also every 
act of dlsobdience or violation of order shall be noted, and registers shall be at 
all times subject to the inspection of parents, trustees and committee. 

19. The following shall be the construitlon of teachers' engagements, unless 
otherwise specified in the written contract r They shall teach six hours every 
day, including a recess, and shall divide the day into two sessions, with at least 
one hour intermission. They sliall teach every day in the week except Satur- 
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day and Sunday, and four weeks for a month, and tliey may dismUs tlie school 
on the 4t]i of July, on Christmas and on days of public fast, and Thanksgiving, 
and one day out of every month for the purpose of attending Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, or of visiting schools. 

20. Good morals being of first importance and essentia! to their progress in 
useful knowledge, the puplLs are strictly enjoined to avoid all vulgarity and pro- 
f^lty ; to conduct themselves !n a sober, orderly and decent manner, both In 
(uidont of school; to be diligent and attentive to their studies ; to treat ea«h 
other politely and kindly in all their intercourse ; to respect and obey all orders 
of tkeir teachers In relation to their conduct and studies, and to be punctual and 
constant In their daily attendance. 

21. Every pupil who shall accidentally, or otherwise, Injure any school prop- 
erty, whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building, or anypart thereof, 
or break any window glass, or destroy any instrnment, apparatus or furniture 
belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay all damages. 

22. Every pupil who shall, anywhere on or around the school premises, use 
or write any pro&ne or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures 
or representations, or cut, or mark, or otherwise intentionally deface any school 
furniture belonging to the school estate, shall be punlshedin proportion to the na- 
ture and extent of the offence, and shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

23. No scholars of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard 
or building appi^opriated to the other, without the teachers' permission. 

24. The scholars shall pass through the streets, on their way to aud from 
school, in an orderly and becoming manner; shall clean their feet on entering 
the school-room, and take their seats in a quiet and respectful manner as soon 
as convenient after the first bell rings, and shall take proper care that their 
books, desks aad floor around them are kept clean aud In good order. 

26. No scholar should try to hide misconduct or sci-een them from justice, 
but it shall be the duty of every pupil who knows of any bad conduct or viola- 
tion of order, committed without the knowledge of the instructor, to the dis- 
grace and injury of the school, to inform the teacher thereof and to do all in his 
power to discourage and discountenance improper behavior in others, aiid to 
assist the teacher in restoring good order and sustaining the reputation of the 
school. 



1. No child under five years of age shall be admitted as a scholar Into any 
of the schools of this town, unless by special permission of the member of the 
committee having that district In charge. 

2. Ko scholar who comes to school without attention having been given to 
the cleanliness of his person, or of his dress, or whose clothes are not properly 
repaired, shall be permitted to remain In the school. 

3. Scholars who fiiil to attend school regularly (except such scholars as pre- 
sent to their teacher a written excuse from one or both of their parents or 
guardians) shall not be entitled to the privileges of our scliools. 

1. Any scholars who tyrannize over the younger and smaller ones of the 
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school, thus constautiy annojiag their teacher by complaints of their conduct, 
shall be exclncled ftom our schools. 

B. Abj scholar who persists in using profane or obscene language, or has lu 
his or her possession auy obscene literature, or circulates the same among the 
other scholars, shall be exolufleii immediately ft'om our schools. 

6. Smoking or chewing tobacco in tlic sciiool-iionse or upon tlie school 
premises are forbidden. 

SPBCIAt BTJIJSB and EBGULATIONS in HBGARD to TEACilEES. 

1. Teachers mnst, in all cases, be esamined by proper authority, and receive 
a ticket from such ihat they are qualified to instruct the schools in this town, 
before they commence to teach. Any departure from this law, howerer slight 
will be sufflcient reason, lu the minds of the committee, for wlthliolding n cec- 
tiflcate. 

2. No teachers shall use, or encourage the use of any other boots than those 
recomraeniied by the committee. 

3. Teachers shall take care that their rooms and entries ace kept neat and 
clean, and are at all times ventilated properly. 

4. Teachers must give notice to the committee of the time when term will 
begin and close, so that the school may be visited as the, law requires. 

E. Teachers wiU beheld responsible by the committee for the prompt and 
efficient enforcement of the above rules. 

6. Every tea«lier shall keep a copy of these rules and regulations posted up 
in the school-room and shall cause them to be read aloud at least once in every 
month ; and in case of any difficulty in carrying out these regulations, or in the 
government or discipline of the school, it shall be the dnty of the teacher to 
apply Immediately to the committee for advice and direction. 

This j-car Mr. Burlingame withdrew Troni the Committee, and Sam- 
uel W. Fanium was elected in his place, and was also appointed Super- 
intendent. 

The State appropriation for ISZ.t was tbe same as the j-ear before ; 
the town appropriation was |3,500 for day schools, and notliing allowed 
for evening schools. There has been an average of thirty-two weeks of 
school during the year, having twelve schools, with five male teachers 
and fourteen female. Total number of pupils registered, 639 ; average 
number belonging to schools, 347, and an average daily atteniiance of 
283. 

In 1K74 there was a joint district formed between North Smitlifiekl 
and Smithfleld, placing the old Andrews district together, as it was be- 
fore the division of the town. 

At the October session of the General Assembly, in 1808, an act wag 
passed incorporating the Smithfield School Society, also the Smithfleld 
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Academj- Society. Among the incorporators of tlic Smithfieli! School 
Societj-, are the names of Samuel Clark, Jeremiah Whipple, Simon AI- 
ririch, Simon Whipple, John Jenks. Abab Mowiy, Nathaniel Mowry, 
Winsor Aldrich, James Aldrich and Susannah Jenlss, being citizens of 
different parts of the town. They were made a body poliUo and corpo- 
rate for sijIiooI purposes, with powers to sue and be sued, and to assess 
taxes. They were to meet annually, on the first Monday in January, 
for the election of oflleers and such other business as might come before 
tbem for >chool purposes. 

In giving the local history of the districts, I am indebted to some of 
the older inhabitants of the town, who have always been connected or 
interested in public education, Alienville district.. No, 1, is the oldest 
district in the town that has had a bonse set aside for school purposes. 
One hundred years ago there was a school-house in the district and a 
school taught theie The next new school-house is now a dwelling 
house occupied by Benjamin Britton It was known as the Barnes 
school and school was taught thoie about seventy years ago. The 
ne'vf scliool wis tingbt in Captain Flisba Smith's house, now occupied 
h\ his son Henrj E Smith In 1816 Jesse B. Smith was teacher, a 
natne of Smithfield and afterwaids a merchant in Providence. 

The Hon Philip Alkn once Governor of Rhode Island, built a cotton 
mill in this place in 1S12 or 1S13 fiom whence it received its name, and 
in I8>0 he Lnilt a schcol house and gave the use of it for public schools, 
the district using it until they built the present bonse. 

In 1849 the citizens of this district voted for, and built, the present 
school-house, upon land owned by Capt. Elisha Smith, he giving the 
land for that purpose. The house and furniture cost SI, 000. There 
was a free school in part in 1830. Capt. Smith was the Trustee, being 
the first Trustee of wbom there is any record. There was a rate-bill 
assessed to help defray the expenses of the year. The school kept at 
this time averaged six months. The present school system was adopted 
In this district September 12th, 1846, and the district was organized un- 
der the same, or nearly the same, boundaries as at present. The first 
Trustees were Capt. Elisha Smith, Jeremiah J. Young and Edwin W. 
Mowry ; and, with Mr. John Fenner, they have been more or less con- 
nected with tlie schools in the district until 1870. There never had been 
an entire free sciiool here, a rate-bill having to be collected to help out 
the school of forty weeks. Since then the town and State appropria- 
tions have amounted to enough to carry on the schools for that length 
of time. Among the instructors who have taught in this disti-ict, are 
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Calel) Farnitm, wlio afterwards was Princi[)al of the Elm Street Gram- 
mar School, Pi'ovidoQce, and an author of a Grammar ; Mr. Scott Mowry, 
a succesiiful merchant in Providence, and George L. Sayles, a lawyer, 
also of Providence. The school is now in a flourialiing condition, hav- 
ing as many pupils as the house will seat, who are progressing finely in 
their studies. In tlie years 1874-75 it had an average daily attend- 
ance of forty-two pupils. 

Georgiaville District, No. 2, was a part of No. 1 until about 1815, 
when a school was started in Caleb Far num'a shop. In 1820 a school 
was opened in what was called the Dye Honse, a stoue building situated 
near the river, andowned by Samuel A. Nightingale. This school was 
taught bj' Horace Hawes, a successful teacher in those times. He came 
from Foster to this place, and tatiglit here two year.s. In 1827 Sumuel 
A. Nightingale built a large building for public scliools through the 
weeli, and religious services on the Sabbath. This building cost at that 
time $300. There was a district system established, and officers elected 
here, forthe first time, in 1830. The school was kept six months as free, 
and after that time a rate-bill was collected for three months more. On 
April 2Ist, 1846, this district organized under the present law, and the 
first Trustees were Ephraim Whipple, John C. Westcott and Waterman 
F. Brown, all of whom have passed away except flir. Brown. 

A special meeting was called January, 1850, to take measures lo build 
a school-house. JuniaS. Mowry, Ephraim Whipple, Waterman F. Brown, 
James H. Armington, Waterman Smith, Austin Sawyer and Edwin Far- 
num were appointed a committee to propose a plan, to procure a site, and 
to report the same at an adjourned meeting. Thej' reported the site where 
the school-house now stands, and a building twenty-five feet wide and 
fifty feet long, which was accepted, and a house built upon the plan, at 
a cost of 81,400. This year there was a free school for nine months, 
also a graded school established. 

In 1854 male teachers received $10 per week, and females but $4. In 
1857 the amount received for schools from the town was $296.90 ; rate- 
bill, if2l6.J3. Again in 1863 the amount raised for teachers' wages 
was 1333 70. The rate-bill whs abolished in 1869. Until that time 
there was generally a rate-tax collected. 

In 1873 the present house was raised and a story given to each ile- 
partment. The single desk was put into the house in this year. The 
committee to do the repairs were Samuel W. Farnum, Henry C. Bowen 
and Orrio B. Brayton, which cost |2,139.G3. At present ihere are two 
departments, and free schools of forty weeks during the year. No tax 
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was assessed for school purposes during the past year. There 1ms been 
an average daily attendance during the years of 1874 and 1 875 of sixty- 
flve pupils. At present the school is in a flourisliing condition, as re- 
gards attendance, studies and number of pupils belonging to the school. 
Among tlie instruclors who have formerly taught here, are Samuel W. 
Crawford, a Surgeon at Fort Sumter at tlie time of its fall in 18G1, who 
afterwards rose to the rank of Major General in the late Rebellion. lie 
was a verj- successful teacher. Miss Carrie F. Peirce, who had a 
Young Ladies' High School in Providence, was also a successful 
teacher here. 

Angell District, No. 3, was, one hundred and ten years ago, in 17(56, an 
original district, and had a pui)lie school house. The building is now de- 
stroyed. It stood near the corner where Mrs, A. Angeli's house now 
stands. The next place where there is any account of a school being 
taught, was in what was Peter Baliou's cooper-shop. About 1816 the 
schools were taught in three private houses in the district. 

In 1832 Jonathan Harris, Asahel Angell, Daniel Angell, Robert Har- 
ris, David Harris. Colonel John Angell and Arnold Smith built the 
present school-house and gave it to the district. It cost about $300. 
Miss Huldah Farnum was the first teacher who taught in this house, 
She was a successful teacher, among the oldest teachers of this town, 
Mr. Timothy Mahoney taught in this district. This school 
present (as in all rural districts throughout the State) small in num 
The pupils here are quite young, not placing them on so high a grade 
as some rural schools are. Dunng the years of 1874 and 1875 there was 
an average dailj" attendance of only thirteen pupils. 

Dexter District, No. 4, has one of the original district schools, a 
school being kept here as soon, or nearly so, as anywhere in the town. 
In 18IG the present school-house was erected. This was the first house 
devoted to school purposes in the district of which there is anj' record. 
About twenty-flve years since there was an addition put on the house. 
Before the erection of this house schools were taught around in private 
houses, but since then there has been in part a free school, the remainder 
being raised by a rate tax. This, like the Angell school, is small, 
being affected by the division of the old town of Sniithfieid, about half 
of the district belonging to Lincoln. Among the teachers are Timothy 
Mthoney, and also George Newell, who is now one of the firm of 
Smith, Grant & Co., merchants, of Pawtucket. In 1874 and 1875 there 
was an average daily attendance of seven. 

Stillwater District, No. 5, was an original district. In 1776 there 
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was a iionse for the ^e of j u! I r s liools, on land now owned by John 
A. Mowi'y. A school was ta gl t he e, and children from a large teri'i- 
tijry attended. In 183) the d st ct built anothei' school-honse, nearly 
opposite the other, nsi g t for that p rpose until 1874, when the district 
built another house. 1 he oil a hool-house is made into a dwelling' 
house. The new one s n the ^ llage of Stillwater. It is two stories 
higli, each floor capable of seat g s xty-four pupils. At presejit there 
is but one floor oec p ed, hiv ng flfty-six single desl^s, having the 
modern improvements attached. Among the teachers who have taught 
in this district are Jencks Mowry, a very popular teacher, and at present 
the senior Principal of Mount Pleasant Academy, of Providence; also, 
the Rev. Martin J, Steere, a popular Universaiist minister in Connecti- 
cut, He is a native of this district, and here first leai-ned the rudiments 
of his education. The school at preseot is doing finely ; the average 
daily attendance was thirty-one pupils for 1874 and 1875. The first 
strictly free school in this district was in 1830, keeping three months in 
the year, and from that time to the present there has been a free school 
from three to ten months in each year. They have now forty weeks of 
school this year. The school under the present law was commenced in 
1846. 

Wionkhiege District, No. 6, was organized as early as 1816, but did 
not have any public house for school purposes until 1856, when the 
present school-house was erected. Mr. Daniel Aldrich was appoint-ed a 
committee this year to procure a site and build a house upon it, subject 
to the approval of the Scliool Committee of the town. Its present site 
was approved, and the house was erected at a cost of 8800. The build- 
ing is capable of seating fifty-six pupils, and is a neat and nicely 
contrived house for an ungraded country school. Before the erection of 
this house schools were taught around in different dwellings, rooms 
being fitted up as well as could be for this purpost. Among the 
teachers of this district were Jencks Mowry, a native of this district, 
where he first began his early education ; Benjamin Franklin Latham, a 
rising young lawyer of this State, who died before his talents were fully 
developed ; also, L. L. Swan, M. D., a native of the town, who was a 
talented physician, but death came upon him ere he w as aware. This 
being strictly a rural district, has been reduced to a very small school, 
the average daily attendance for 1874 and 1875 being only seven pupils. 
The schools in this district have in part been free since 1830. For the last 
few years they have only kept irom twenty to thirty weeks. The present 
year they have forty weeks of school. Although the school is small, the 
studies pursued here are of as high a scale as anywhere in the town. 
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In 1874 a portion of this liistrict was made joint ilistiict mtli thi" 
Andrews district of North Smithfield, it being that portion thit fcimer 
]y belonge(J to this district before tlie division of the towa S( liool was 
also taught here in the Jemima Willsinson iMeeting House This bouse 
was built for Jemima Wilkinson, a fonnder of peenliar religious prmu- 
plea. Slie was born in Cumberland, R. I,, in 1753, and educited among 
the Qualiers. When about twenty-three she was taken suddenlj ill and 
apparently seemed to die. On recovering she proclaimed she nad iisen 
from the dead, claiming to be invested with Divine attnhiites, could 
instruct mankind in religion, foretell future events, discein secrets 
of the heart, and heal diseases of persons who bad faiti m hei skill, 
and offered to prove her ability for these tilings by nalliing on the 
water. A frame was erected at Seneca Lake, N. T., lot that pnrpoae 
At the appointed time she appeared and approached within a few 
hundred yards of the water, and alighted from an elegant carriage and 
walked to the platform ; asked the crowd if they had faith in her ability, 
and being answered in the affirmative, she turned and went back to her 
carriage, saying it was useless to walk on the water, as they all believed 
she could do so. She was called the Universal Friend. She was illiter- 
ate, of respectable appearance, and poasossed of a retentive mind. 
She died at Penn Tan, N. Y., in 1819. 

Evans District, No, 7, is an original district, having been formed as 
early as 1806. The first school of which we have a record, was in this 
year taught in Augustus Winsor's house, a gentleman very much 
interested in schools at ihat time. Schools were also taught in Daniel 
Mann's shop and at the Tucker place, the house where John Tucker w^s 
born, a gentleman who was deputy sheriff of Providence county 
several j-ears since; and in other dwellings in the district, they being 
fitted up for these purposes. The school was firet taught in the present 
house in 18S0, remaining as a private building until 1872, when the 
district purchased it and converted it into a public school building. 

The first free school in this district was in 1835, and has since been 
carried on as such, in full or in part. Among the teachers who have 
taught here, are John Tucker and George M. Applebj', a gentleman to 
whom I am under obligations for information received of the schools in 
this district. He is, and has always been, a firm friend of public 
schools. This being a rural district, it is necessarily a small school, 
the average daily attendance for 1874 and 1875 being only nine pupils. 

Spragcieville District, No. 8, was formerly a part of the Evans 
District. They were divided in 1840 ; however, in 1808, there was a 
school taught here before the division. It was taught in a Mr. Burgess's 
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bouse, which ia now an L of Henry W, Smith's bouse, near Sprague- 
yille. This L at the time furnished room for the school and the 
residence of the teacher. It is remarked that Mr. Burgess smoked hia 
pipe during sehoo! hours, Schools were taught in different dwelling 
houses in this district until Daniel Mann and Gideon Evans erected the 
present school-house in the Evans District. Captain Sprague, the 
founder of Spragueville, in 1844, or thereabouts, erected the present 
school-house in Spragueville, and the School Committee made the 
present district. In 1845 the schools went into operation under 
the present system. Among the teachers employed here, mention 
is made of Israel Tucker, an excellent land surveyor, and a native 
of Evans District. I am under obligations to George W. Appleby, 
also, for valuable information of this district. The average daily 
attendance for 1874 and 1875 was twenty-four pupils. The school 
is doing well at present. 

Greenville District, No. 9, has the first record of any school in this 
town. The division of the town was in 1730, and twenty years 
afterward there was a public school-house standing where the present 
house now stands. 

In 1812 a petition was sent to the General Assembly for a charter of 
Greene Academy. This Assembly being willing to encourage and 
promote the cause of education, "do enact, and by authority thereof, it 
is enacted, that Duty Winsor, Daniel Winsor, Aaron Mowry, Elijah 
Day, Emor Olney, Nathan B. Sprague, Augustus Winsor, Ziba Smith, 
Abraham Smith and Asa Winsor, and all others that may he hereafter 
admitted, shall be members of said corporation, by style and name of 
the Trustees of Greene Academy, and by name be perpetual, capable in 
law to hold any personal or real estate, not to exceed |5,000." Duty 
Winsor was President; Samuel Winsor, Vice President ; Aaron Mowry, 
Treasurer ; and Asa Winsor, Secretary. A lottery was granted by the 
General Assembly, the proceeds to go towards erecting the building. 
Asa Winsor and Nathan B. Sprague were managers of said lottery. 
The house was built in 1813, where the present house now stands. In 
1819 the charter was re-enacted, on account of failure to elect officers. 
In 1836 tbe charter was revised and amended : " Provided said corpora- 
tion fails to elect officers, the old ones to hold over until an election 
of officers are held." About 1840 the building and lot were given 
to the district. 

One hundred j-ears ago there were schools taught around in tbe dwelling 
houses, the tuition being 12J cents per week for each pupil, which 
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continued in session four months, and after awhile six months, and at 
present school is taught forty weeks each year, Tliey employed lady 
teachers in Summer, and male teaciiers in Winter, until tlie past year, 
when ladies have taught the entire year. The district was formed un- 
der the present system May 29, 1848, when Emory Fisk, William F. 
Brown and John Foster, the first Trustees, voted that all scholars should 
be accommodate il with school loom A scliool meeting was called bs 
the Tfiwn Committee, George C Witson, Chauman, foi the distiict to 
organize March 24th, 1849. This ^eii the distiict hiil to raise a tix to 
continue the school for foul months In 18iJ8 the school was kept 
thirty-eight weeks, and has been continued that number ol week'^ up to 
1875, In 1875 the present beautiful house was erected and dedicated 
to public schools, it being a model house fot this pui poae It cost about 
$9,000 to complete it. It is of two stones, each flooi ha\ ing a separate 
school, the single desk and othei m 1 n ' [ m t being placed in 
the rooms. Each room will seat t tw til fortably. 

In 1848 the schools were gra 1 d t (_ nm 1 Primary depart- 

ments. Among the teachers her m[ljlmjbf id Henry Hart- 
well Jenks, a teacher of note, and f mb f ^ irs one of the 
School Committee of Smithfield. Th lid finely, and has 
an average daily attendance of s tj p p 1 1 1874 and 1875. 

In 1810 there were nineteen d t t Sm thfield ; and Woonaaqua- 

tucket district, No, 10, was a pa t f & lie, but soon after it was 

made a separate district. In 1847 this district was dissolved, and re-es- 
tablished in 1856. In 1872 it was consolidated with the Greenville 
district, but in 1873 was made a separate district again. This district 
has never owned a house, but occupies a building belonging to the Win- 
Bor Mills Company, they giving the use of the building to the district. 
This district has had many disadvantages ; at one time having an aver- 
age daily attendance of only two pupils per year. In 1874-5 it had an 
average daily attendance of twenty-three. The- school is now pros- 
pering. 

Evening Scuools, 

The first evenins school in what now constitutes the town of Smith- 
field was, in 1853, at Georgiaville, taught by Carrie F. Pierce. Again, 
in 1870, the town started schools in different parts of the town, one being 
at Georgiaville. 

In 1873 there were schools taught, one at AUenville, one at Georgia- 
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ville, one at Spraguevilie, and one at Woonasqiiatiicket. In 1874 even- 
ing aehook were taught in the same distiiets, and in 1875 there was 
only one, and that at Georgiaville. The town failed to appropriate any- 
thing for that purpose, and the Bernon Manu facto ling Company carried 
on the school. 

Libraries. 



In this town there is but one public library, that of the Bernon Manu- 
facturing Company at Georgiaville. This was founded in 1872 by the 
said Company. The reveuue is derived by rent of Bernon Hall, and the 
amount received by loan of books, the price per week being five cents, 
the amount annually received being about |100. which is expended for 
books, adding about fifty volumes each year. It contained about 600 
bound volumes in 1875. Herbert R. Faruum, Librarian. 

Of Sunday School Libraries the Baptists have three and the Episco- 
palians one. 

Tlie Allenville Sunday School Library was founded by Hon. Philip 
Allen in 1830. It is free to scholars attending Sabbath School. The 
annual receipts are 150, and that amount is expended for books. In 
1875 it contained 300 bound volumes ; there are added twenty-five vol- 
umes each year ; the annual circulation is l,5fi0 volumes; the popubtion 
represents 200, and the denomination is Baptist ; the Librarians are 
Henry Collins and Allie A. Staples, 

The Georgiaville Sundaj' School Library was founded by Samuel 
A. Nightingale in 1827 ; it is free to all attending Sabbath School ; the 
annual receipts are $50, collected by contributions ; there are $50 annu- 
ally expended for books ; there are about fifty bound volumes added 
each year; in 1875 there were about 300 bound volumes in the Libra- 
ry; the annual circulation is 5,200 volumes; the population represents 
1,000 inhabitants, and the denomination is Baptist, Henry F. Tj'Ier, 
Librarian. 

The Greenville Sunday School Library was founded by the First Free- 
will Baptist Society, of Greenville, in 1820, and was free to all attend- 
ing Sabbath School. It collects about |50 per year, and expends the 
same for books ; it adds seventy-flve volumes to its Library every year ; 
there are 500 bound volumes in the Library ; it circulates annually 6,200 
volumes; the population represents 1,000 inhabitants. Lewis Winsor, 
Librarian. 
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St. Thomas Episcopal Sunday School Library was founded by Rev. 
Dr. Eames in 1850 ; free to scholars attending ; it raises, by voluntary 
tax, $75 per year, and expends the same for books ; there are fifty 
bound volumes added each year, and it contains 450 bound volumes ; 
it circulates 2600 volumGs annually; the population lepresents 1,000. 
George Smith, Librarian. 
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Bv John F. Bkown, 



It appears that the first scliool-liouse erected in Warwick was built in 
what is now known as Old Warwick, about the year 1716, and was used 
both aa a school-bouse and for town meetings. The date of its demoli- 
tion is unknown, but it appears that before the close of the century an- 
other was built in the same district. Among the earlier teachers were 
Joseph Carder, Cliarles Morris, Thomas Lippilt and Ephraim Arnold. 

It is evident that the subject of education was agitated to a consider- 
able extent, and with a marked effect, just prior and subsequent to the 
commencement of the present century, from the fact that several 
educational societies were incorporated between 1793 and 1808. 

In 1798 a school-house was built about a mile east of the present 
village of Crompton, at an estimated cost of 8200. 

The school was supported by a tuition tax, and at that time furnished 
educational facilities for all the families living in that part of the town. 
The house was used for school purposes until about 1830. Among the 
early teachers were James Pollard, Bennet Holden, Miss Lucy Glover, 
Miss Pond and Oliver Johnson. 

In 1803 a building was erected in the present village of Centreville, 
and nsed for both school and religious purposes. The first school 
taught in it was commenced September 10, 1803, with Mr. Joseph B. 
Pettis as teacher, who was followed by Samuel Greene, Sabin Lewis and 
Oliver Johnson. In May, tlie same year, the Warwick Educational 
Society was incorporated with nineteen charter members. 

Prior to 1818 we find no mention of schools in Phenix. At that time, 
and subsequently schools were taught in private houses and rooms 
rented for the purpose, as opportunity presented. Miss Amy Gorton, 
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Mr. Elisha W. Baker and a Mr. Austin are mentioned as teachers. 
The first building erected for school purposes was built by the " Lippitt 
and Phenix Sabbath School Society," in 1827, at a. cost, incUiding the 
lot, of a little Jess than $900. Samuel Briggs and Peter D. Healy are 
mentioned as early teachers. By a vole of the Society, in 1847, the 
house was sold to the school district for 8800. 

In River Point, it is probable that the school-honse now standing is 
the only building ever erected for that purpose; while Natick has 
boasted of two, both of which are now standing, though the older 
was changed into a dwelling house many years ago. 

The building now used was erected in 1850, at a cost of $2,355. 
Among the early teachers were William B. Spencer, Eev. Arthur 
A, Ross, Eev. Jonathan Brayton, Alanson Holley, E. M. Tappan 
and E. M. Hopkins. 

The school buildings in the Plains District, the Potowomut District, 
and in the Arctic District, have been built but a few years. That at 
Arctic was completed in September, 1875. 

The first School Committee, elected after the inauguration of the 
public school system, was composed of the following gentlemen ; 
Jobn Brown Francis, Thomas Remington, Joseph W. Greene, George 
A. Braj-ton, Augustus G. Millard, Elislia Brown, Franklin Greene, Henry 
Tatein, Daniel Rhodes, Thomas Holdon, Jeremiah Greene, Sion A. 
Rhodes, liice A. Brown and Waterman Clapp. In 1828 the town was 
divided into eleven school districts, while Crorapton District was set off 
from Centreville and Coweset in 1830. Since 1880 Pontine, River 
Point, Central, Hill's Grove and Arctic Districts have been set o£f 
from districts previously existing. 

In 1845 the Crompton District built a scliool-house at a cost of about 
$3,000, including cost of the lot, which was destroyed by fire ia 
1867. In February, 1868, anotlier having been built, was dedicated. 
The present building is of brick, 34 by 36 feet, and arranged for three 
departments. Its cost was about |6,000. The names of William 
Baker, Samuel Sandford, Eev. Henry A. Cook, Eev. L. W. Wheeler, 
Misses Annie B. Holden, Emily Bennett and Myrtilla M. Anthony, 
Messrs. James B. Spencer and D. R, Adams appear as teachers in the 
old sciiool-houae, while Mr. John M. Nye and Miss Ella J. Hatliaway 
are the present teachers. 

The report of the School Committee for 1829-30 informs us that there 
were 763 scholars in attendance, and that the amount of money 
expended was |908.50. By a report for 1851-2, it appears there were 
1,244 scholars registered, with an average attendance of 812, aud 
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an expenditure of $3,463.90. In 1868 there were 1,969 registered, 
with an average attendance of l,2ii, and an expenditure of $5,301,45. 
Hince tliat time the number registered haa decreased somewhat, though 
tlie average attendance remains nearly the same, showing a better 
percentage of attendance. The expense per average scholar has 
increased from $4.26 in 1851 to $6.75 in 1874. 

In 1848 Eev. Zalmon Tobey was elected Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, since which time Rev. George A. Willard, Rev, Ben- 
iamin Pheloii, Eev. 0. P. Fuller, Ira 0. Seamans, Esq , Wm. V. 
hlocum, Esq., and John F. Brown have served in that capacity, A 
salary of $50 per year was at first paid, whiuh has gradually increased 
to $300. 

For the j'ear ending May 1, 1875, schools were taught in sixteen 
districts for an average of eigbt and one-half months, registering 1,644 
scholars, with an average attendance of 1,197, at a total expense 
of $10,856..^0. 

The writer desires to express his indebtedness to the "History 
of Warwick," by Eev. 0. P. Fuller, for a large portion of the above 
facts. 
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S KlOHAEDSON. 



The apirit of (iivil ant) religious liberty for which Rhode Island has 
been so distinguished, is due in no small degree to IJie influence which 
the Quakers exerted in shaping the politics as well as the religion of the 
colony in which they had sought refuge, and where, for many years, 
tliej' were its lawgivers. 

In the year 1656, while the population and the anarchy of our little 
colony were rapidly increasing, this despised and persecuted sect ap- 
peared in Now England. After a few trifling incidents, in which the 
persons of many bore striking evidences to the pious zeal of the Massa- 
cliusetts eaints, they arrived within the limits of Rhode Island. 

They were not received with open arms. They were simply tolerated. 
But In the sbort space of sixteen years, a majority of the freemen of the 
colony had become impressed with the simple aud beaultful trutha which 
tiiey enunciated. 

In the j-ear 1718 the " Providence Monthly Meeting " was set off from 
the "Greenwhich Monthly Meeting," and the records began at this place. 
Thus Woonsocket became, first a religious, and afterwards an educa- 
tional, centre of the large territory now comprised wiihin the counties 
of Worcester, Mass., aud Providence, R. I. 

A patient perusal of these records will reward one with mucb valiia- 
Mb material. The historian will find therein when and where their 
meeting houses were erected at Providence, Woonsocket, Mendon, Us- 
bridge, Leicester and other places within the " diocese," and obtain a 
deeper insight into the manners and customs of a rapidly declining sect ; 
the genealogist wil! discover many wanting links, and perhaps a few 
" black sbeep " in ancient families ; the philosopher will ascertain that the 
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broad-brim was not always a sj-nibol of virtue, and tliat even a Fi'ieiid 
occasionally '* got drunk and kicked liis wife out of doors ; " the patriot 
will leai'n that, although tlie Quakers ohjected to take an active part in 
the War of the Revolution, they " turned out of meeting" oue of the 
Ehode Island signers of the Declaration of Independence for refusing to 
manumit hia slaves; and all will be vexed that the clerks of the meet- 
ings were such abominable penmen. 

From these Records, which have been kept at Woonsocket for upwards 
of one hundred and fifty years, I extract the following in relation to edu- 
cational matters : 

"etli Month, 1771. 

" It is tlionglit uecessiirj' jt poor eliildreu be schooled." 

4th Montl>, 1777. 

" Moses Farnum, Moses Brown, Thomas Lapham, Job Scott, Elislia Tliom- 
ton, Samnel Aldrlch, George Arnold, Aatepast Earle and DaYid. Steei-e, are ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan for establishing a thee school among Friends. 

The following 6th Month the committee presented their report to the 
meeting, recomending, 

"1st. That the douatioa of Eachel Thayer bo appropriated towards the 
support of a school. 

" 2d. That subscriptions be received at each preparative meeting. 

"3d. That a teacher Iw procured at once. 

" 4th, That a committee of ten judicious Friends be appointed, any seven of 
which shall be empowered to act. The duties of this committee to be — 1st, to 
select a place or places for the school fi-om time to time ; 2d, to agree with 
teachere; 8d, to inspect tlie poorer sow of Friends' faraOles, to determine who 
shall be schooled fi-om the faad ; 4th, to raise and forward subscriptions ; Eth, 
to make rules and regulations ; 6th, to receive the income of the Rachel Thayer 
donation; Tth, to act and transact all other matters and. things belonging to 
the school." 

The meeting accepted the report and appointed the following persons 
as probably the (ii'st school committee in Northern Ehode Island : Tliom- 
as Steere, Moses Farnum, David Steere, Moses Brown, Ezekiet Com- 
atock, Benjamin Arnold, Eufus Smith, Daniel Cass, George Smith, Sam- 
uel Aldrich, Gardner Earle, David Buffum and Thomas Lapham, jr. 

The elTorts of the Quakers awoke such an interest in educational mat- 
ters, that measures were taken at the beginning of the present century 
to establish a school which should be free to all. This was partially 
accomplished, but was finally defeated by those for whom it was de- 
signed. By a vote of the ignorant backwoodsmen of Smithfield, many 
of whom were unable to write their names, the first Free School in these 
regions was brought to an end. In the years 1800 and 1801 the town 
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of Smithfldld appropriated 82,20Q for Free Schools. This sum was 
distributed among 24 schools. At the August Town Meeting of 1802, 
a similar sum was voted, but at a special Town Meeting in the following 
month the vote was " repealed." 

Is it strange that the same intelligent freemen should have " vandued " 
the poor of the town to the lowest bidder, and have rejected the Consti- 
tution of the United States by a vote of 159 to 3f* 

But by the efforts of the women in these parts a Free School was 
finally successfully inau),'urated, and the enterprise continued for several 
years. A pnblic Library was also in existence at Woonsocket during 
the first thirty j-ears of the present century. About the same time a 
Library, known as the " Mocial Library," was in Noithem Cumberland, 
and continued for many years. But the Piivate Schools in these parts in 
the last generation, are all that it is worth while to 8a> much xbout. 

A short time previous to the Resolution, i joung man of studious 
habits and amiable disposition became a citizen of these regions, 
From a natural impulse to benefit his fellow man, and foi the pnrpose 
of earning a living, he devoted i luge portion of his time and of his 
dwelling house to the cause of edoLation He had in ^mple field before 
him, for the ignorance of the inhabitant^ of Smithfield at that time was 
only equalled by their niggardliness The giaminir and the penmanship 
which recorded their highways, is well as the highways themselves, 
were an abomination in the sight of the Lord The poor immigrant 
was treated as a criminal, and invariably ordered out of the town. 
Sometimes he would return. It would then be voted that the " tran- 
shunt person" either be whijiped or " suffer corporal punishment by being 
fined" or allowed to " remane," provided he behave " hisself." 

I find the following " prescriptions " among the papers of a celebrated 
" doctor " of those days, whose learning and skill are spoken of by his 
descendants with much euthusiasm : 

" Jonathan sfiouM wash and hold his feet some time in warm water; then 
bleed; tlien Put on the Plaster ou his feet, go to had witli the bod warmed; 
also with a Blister Plaster on tlie back side of Ms Neck, and when the blister is 
near don rauning, then take the pills, two of them just beftire bed, about as big 
as a " middling Pee," If they work Ave times once hi three nights ; and if it doth 
not work much, every other Night. Also steep Burdock rotes, biter sweet 
rotes and Lovage. Steep them for a drink. So when gone threw with, then 
gow a short voiage to See." 

the KecoidH of SmiiLlieia Town 
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I have been unable to ascertain whetlier or not Jonathan wetit to 
" See." 

Hext comes a " Sarrop " for the Rickets ; 

" One gill of Easworms, Petemorel Rotes, one liandfiil of Rock leather. Low 
Polepode Rotes— Solomon's Seal Rotes, — Learge FolepoUe Rotes — Cunefry 
Rotes— Hemlock Bark from the rote on tie North side of the tree," — and 

But they who are most in need of education, appreciate it least. Eli- 
sha Thornton, who was the young teacher to whom I have referred, 
would have starved had he depended solely upon the patronage of his 
neighbors. Nay, his very mental attainments caused him to be regarded 
with suspicion and dread. His telescope and his globe, by which he il- 
lustrated the grana harmony of tbe nniverse, aroused the superstitious 
fears of the ignorant boors in the vicinity to such an extent that they 
expostulated with him for teaching the •' Black art." 

The Thornton Academy was located near the present village of Slaters- 
ville. The fame of tliis school was as extensive as it was well deserved, 
and pupils came from distant regions to he mentally and morallj" en- 
lightened by the great and good man who was its principal. Elisha 
Thornton was at the head of tiiis school for thirty years, the existence 
of which was terminated about the beginning of the present century. 

Eiisha Thornton was born, according lo his own account, the 30th ol 
6th Month (O. K. August), 1747; according lo the Quaker Memorial, 
the 30th of 4th Month, (0. S. June), 1747 ; and according to the Rec- 
ords of the Town of Smithfield, June 80th, 1748. His father, Eben- 
ezer Thornton, and his mother, Ruth Smith, were joined in marriage by 
" William Arnold, of SmithSeld, Esq.," October 7th and 8th, 1785. 
Whether the lovers arrived at the house of the Hon. Justice of the 
Peace on the midnight of October 7th, or whether it took two days to 
perform the ceremony, I have been unal>le to ascertain. But I am sure 
that it was imperatively necessary that the knot sl(|Ould liave been 
effeotually tied, for previous to the technical formalities of their union, 
tliey had been blessed wiih two children. Of his parents too little 
cannot be said. They were careless and improvident in tlieir manner 
of living, and were spared the disgrace of dying in the poor house 
through the love of tlieir son. 

At ten years of age Elisha had received two months schooling, and 
was " placed abroad " to live. At twenty-three he joined the Quakei's, 
and three years afterwards became an Elder in the Society. In the 
meantime (4th Month, 1st, 1778), he had maiTied Anna, the daughter 
of John Read, aud commenced his Academy. The temperament, tastes 
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and early education of this man all eeemed to be in opposition to the 
life of self-denial which he marked out for himself. Nervous, seusifcive 
and timid, with a slender frame of body and a large heart, he had been 
thrown upon his own resources almost from infancy. The material 
wants of his nature, and the formation of his character through child- 
hood and youth, bad been left entirely to himself. His love of Nature 
amounted to a passion. His attachment to bis friends was only equalled 
by tlieir attachment to him. The cheerful voices of Spring, and ihe aad 
strains of Autumn were bis delight ; and the vibrations of his fiddle- 
strings were the delight of his youthful companions. Fully alive to 
mirth and pleasure, and !:eenly sensitive to ridicule and contempt, he 
cut himself aloof from bis youthful associates, and devoted the remain- 
der of his life to piety and self-deuial. His zeal in educational, as in re- 
ligious matters, was not confined to these parts. Tlirough his influence 
with Mosea Brown, the Friends' School at Providence was inaugurated. 
At last, having spent thirty years of his life in doing good, and receiv- 
ing nothing therefor save a scanty subsistence, and a consciousness of 
Laving d e b's 1 tj , he removed to New Bedford, where he passed 
the rema nde of his days. 

Abo t th s t me schools were started in various places hereabouts. 
The inhal tants ot neighborhoods" united themselves, built school 
houses all emilojed teachers from time to time. Tlie L of Deacon 
Stephen Hend ks louse in Union village, what is now a barn on the 
Brownell estate, and what is now the wood house of EJisha T. Read, 
were once temples of knowledge. A school-house was ouce where now 
stands the blacksmith shop of Proctor Bros., at the Globe, and another 
was located at the ''Daily Hole." Nor must I omit ihe good work of 
Aunt Delphi Warren, on what is now Arnold street. In additioti to 
these the father of Otis Bartlett procured students from Brown Univer- 
sity to teauli at his house. Although some of the teachers in these in- 
stitutions were, to use t!ie language of a pupil in one of them, too stu- 
pid to get their living by any other means, still they kept the people 
from lapsiug into barbarism. 

This brings me to a point where I am permitted to speak of an insti- 
tution of learning which had its seat among the inhabitants of these 
regions, and which the citizens of Woonsocket have reason to remember 
with peculiar pride and satisfaction — in which the facilities for teaching, 
and illustrating tiie various branches of science were at one tinje beyond 
that of any academy in New England — whose cabinet of minerals, and 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, were equal to those of Brown 
University, among whose teachei-s have been men well known ia after 
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life to fame nnd honor, and among whose pupils were many who have 
become justly celebrated in science, ait and literature. I refer to the 
SniUhJield Academy. 

The movement to erect the building was started about the year 1810. 
The method for raising funds tor the enterprise was by a lottery. The 
first class resulted in failure. The second class, started by George 
Aldricli and others, was more successful. But the money thna raised 
was insufficient to complete the work, and the balance was finally 
adjusted by Joel Aldrich. The building eventually became his private 
property, but be leased the same at a nominal figure. The building was 
erected in 1811, and in the Autumn of that year. David, the son of 
Joel Aldrich, became the first teacher therein. This man is spoken oi 
as a deep student and a successful teacher. He died in 1814. From 
then until 1830 there was no settled teacher therein. Spindle-shanked 
pedagogues and soft-haired students, pedants and coxcombs, tried their 
hands ft'om time to time, sometimes successfully dnd sometimes not. 
Among the successful teachers were John Thornton, son of Elisha ; 
George D Pi-entice, afterwards of the LouisvUle Journal ; and Christo- 
pher Robinson, since Representative in Congress, and Minister to 

In the Autumn of 1830 James Bushee commenced his labors therein, 
which coLtinued until 1853, when the career of the Academy was 
brought to an end. A beautiful grove of linden trees, planted by the 
last teacher within its honored walls, is all that now remains to mark its 
ancient site. 

In the meantime the people had begun to awaken to the fact that a 
free school is one of the necessities of a free government, and to take 
measures to place the advantages of education within the reach 
of all. 

The town of Woonsocket was made up of two school districts of 
Old Smithfleld, and six school districts of Old Cumberland. When, 
about half a century ago, these districts were formed, the inhabitants 
were but a step above barbarism. Many of the School Committee 
were rude in manner and in speech, and many of the pupils were vulgar 
and uncouth to a degree. So much so, indeed, that the capacious spit- 
lioses which polluted the school-houses, were inadequate to contain the 
floods of tobacco juice, which would run down and stand in pools in the 
centre of the rooms. 

The Smithfleld districts were the Globe and the Bernon. The first 
public school-house in the Globe District was built about the year 1841. 
Up to 1858 the school was maintained in this building chiefly from the 
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fund distributed by the State. It was therefore limitetl to a sboft 
Summer, and a somewhat longer Winter term. At this time the 
progressive men in the clistrict sncceoderl in awaltening the public mind 
to Huch an extent that an appiopiiatioo was made, and a tflaeher 
engaged at a salary of $500 pei annum The old house has recently 
been abandoned. The new and beautiful edifice on Providence street 
was dedicated April 22, 1875, ^vitli ippropiiate ceremonies. 

The Bernuii District is not as yet the proprietor of a school-house. 
But a movement is now being made to that end, and in a few months 
a beautiful building will crown one of its hills. Although the district 
has not owned a house, the factory owners, since 1832, have leased 
a building for school purposes, and schools have been kept therein 
which have been an honor to the town. 

The Cumberland portion of Woonsoeket comprises what is now the 
educational as well as the business centre of the town, and deserves a 
more extended notice. 

In tiie year 1828 the town of Cuuiberland was divided into sixteen 
school districts. District No. 1 comprised wliat was then called 
the " Village of Woonsoeket." which was the region extending from the 
"Falls" to the "Social Village." District No. 2 was the Social and 
Jenckesvllle villages, and District No. 3 was what is now liuown 
as the "Union District." 

At the first meeting of the School Committee, the Jenckesville 
District was set off from District No, 2, and designated as No. 17. 

There were no "Trustees" in those days. The School Committee 
was composed of a man from each district, who performed the 
duties that were afterwards assigned to Trustees. The money re- 
ceived from the State was apportioned by the School Committee 
in 1829, as follows: One-half equally among the several districts, 
and the remainder according to the number of pupils. The followiug 
table shows the names of committee, iiumber of pupils and money 
received for school purposes in 1829 at Woonsoeket : 

KO. PUPII.S. MONEY UECKIVED. 



1 Dester Uallou, 198 879 83 

2 Smith Arnold. 70 43 74 

3 Reuben Darling. 81 46 84 
IT Nelson Jencltes. 74 44 86 

In August, 1838, a new district was formed from No. 1, and 
designated No. 19. Committee, pupils, etc., were then as follows : 
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COMMITTEE. 


NO. PUPILS. 


MONEY 


RBCRIVBD 


Eli Pond. 


104 




gllG 79 


Ariel Ballon. 


145 




100 37 


Melville Knapp. 


304 




153 64 


Welcome Cook. 


82 




79 27 


Albert Jeacltes. 


75 




76 oa 



January 13, 1840, a dpw district was formed from No. 2 (making 
the second time that No. 2 had been divided), and designated No. 20. 
The committee, pupils, etc., were as follows : 

DISTRICTS. COMMITTEE. WO. PUPILS. MOMEY HECRIVKD. 

( I AbnerRawson. 183 $131 09 

Is9 Ariel Ballon. 160 113 28 

"I 2 James M. Cook. 152 110 56 

1^10 Joseph Smith. 184 12144 

3 Olney Burllngame. 67 81 60 

17 GeoTge Jenckes. 81 86 42 

In 1845 the act was passed authorizing tlie several districts to elect a 
Clerk, Treasurer and three Trustees. 

Friday, November 30, 1849, the voters of districts 1, 19, 2 
and 20 met for the purpose of organizing these four districls ipto 
one, which has since been linown as the Consolidated IXstrid, 
The movement to this end was begun in 1846. The school officers in 
1S49 were : John Boyden, Moderator ; Olney Arnold, Clerk ; Elijah B. 
Newell, Treasurer; Christopher Robinson, Betbuel A. Slocomb, Robert 
Blake, Trustees. The pupils, etc., were as follows : 

MONEY. 

«244 4S 



17 (JenckesviOe) 34 130 09 

This consolidation was a great victory for the friends of education, 
for thereby the schools could be graded, and a High School es- 
tablished. 

Tho High Schooi building was in process of erection during the 
years 1848-9. It was built on land kindly given to the district 
by the late Hon. Edward Harris, and cost about $8,000. 
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On July 17, 1849, passed away one of the pioneers of modern 
Woonsocket, and an earnest worker in the cause of education. I 
refer to Dexter Ballou. He was an active member of the School 
Committee for many years, and at the time of his death bequeathed 
fifteen shares of Providence and Worcester Railroad Htock to the 
" Secondary or Grammar School of Woonsocket." 

The district also received a legacy from Mrs. Rachel F, Harris 
of thirty sliares of Providence and Worcester Railroad stock. 

The history of educational progress in Woonsocket would be incom- 
plete that should omit an allusion to the labors of Rev. John Eoyden in 
that direction. His name first appears in 1841, and for a quarter of a 
century it continued to adorn the school records. Tbe veneration and 
respect witlt which his memory is held at the present day, is a sufficient 
evidence of his zeal and philanthropy. 

A movement is now on foot to consolidate all of the districts of the 
town. That iC may eventually be consummated is the earnest wish of 
every true friend of educational progress. 

Aside from its public schools, the town enjoys the free use of 
a magnificent building through the munificence of the late Edward 
Harris. Here the Woonsocket Lyceum holds its weekly session, a 
public Reading Room is daily visited, and a large and well selected 
Library ia opened to all A portion of this library was originally 
the property of a distinct organization, named in honor of its most 
liberal benefactor— -the late Edward Carrington, This afterwards was 
annexed to a libraiy founded and endowed by Edward Harris, 
and the whole now bears the name of the "Harris Institute 
Library." 

In conclusion, it remains to be said that Woonsocket has reason to 
congratulate herself for the mite which she has contributed during 
the last century for the cause of Education, and to feel that she has 
fairly earned the applause of the Christian, tho philanthropist and 
the pal riot. 
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